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University ef Cambridge, Past Presmmenr (1993-95), Torrisdale, Cam- 
bridge. (VS) h 

1901 Mace, A., Esq.I4 Hill Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.8. 

1915 MacGregor, G. Laird, Esq., L.C.S., c/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 84 Parliament 
Street, SW.1. eS | 

1899 Maclver, Capt. David Randall-, M.A. D.Se, FSA. FARGS, 151 Kast 

66th Street, New York. - + | 

1904 Mackay, J., Eaq., Craig-ard, Ferclige Road, Bradford. 

1910 Mackintosh, J. 8., Esq., M.D., 2 Plait's Lane, Hampstead, NW’ 3. 

1899 Maclagan, R. C., Esq., M.D. 5 Coates Creseent, Edinburgh. 

1908 MacMichael, Capt, H. A, 1.8.0, Deputy Inspector, Sudan Civil Service, 
Undurman, Sudan; 11 Parkside, Cambridge. (7) 

1885 MacKitchie, David, Esq. F.S.ASeot., 4 Archibald Place, Edinburgh. (4) 

1911 Maleolm, L. W. G., Esq. c/o The Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland 
Avenue, WC. 2. 

1910 Malinowski, B. Esq. c/o Commercial Bani: of Australia, 275 George Street, 
Sydney, (7) 
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lection, 

1881 Man, E. H., Eeg,, C.LE, St. Helen's, Preston Park, Brighton. (1) 

1913 Mann, F. W., Esq., Deronshire Club, St. James's Street, 8.21. 

1596 Marett, R. R., Esq., M.A.. D.Se., Reader in Anthropology in the University of 
Oxford, Axeter College, Oxford, (*7) 

1905 Marten, RK. H., Esg., M.D. 12 North Terrace, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1894 Manidslny, A. P., Esy., MLA, DSc, FSA, FIGS, Past Presiest 
(1911-12), Morney Cross, Hereford. (1§) 

1912 Maxwell, J. U., Esq.. Qwerrt, Nigeria, via Port Harcourt. 

1911 McConnell, E., Esg., B.A. M.D., Uganda Medical Service, Nimule, Nile 
Province, Uganda. 

1910 MeDougall, William, Esq, MLA., 89 Banbury Road, Uxford. (V1) 

1913 McLean, W., Esq., M.B., Seaforth Sanaforvum, Conon Bridge, Ross-shire. 

1915 Means, P. A., Esqy., 196 Beacon Street, Boston, US_A. 

1915 Meehling, W. H., Esq., The Bartram, Chestnut and 33re Street, Philadelphia, 

1904 Melland, Frank H., Keq., Livingstone, Northern Rhodena, 

1916 Meredith, Rev. F. C., F.RGS., 966 Torimi Cho, Mito, Tharaki Ken, Japan. 

1908 Merivale, Reginald, Esi., 268 Si. James's Court, Buckingham Gate, 8. W.1 

:a7y Mapner,: ATs, ‘Hen: MD, Inapector-General of Hospitals and Finet,. 
Kinelune, Carlisle Road, Fasthourne, (*9) 

1914 Migeod, F. W. F., Esq., Northeote, Christehurch Road, Worthing; Kumasi, 
Gold Cost, 

1910 Milne, Mrs. M. L., The Olil House, Wheetley, Qcon. 

1908 Milton, J. H., Fsq., Harrison House, College Avenue, Crosby, oonee 

1916 Milward, Graham, Esy., 77 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

1914 Moir, J. Reid, Esq., One Howse, Henley Road, fpswich. (1) 

1906 Morison, A., Esq., Mombasa, British East Africa. x 

1913 Morley, Bernard, Esq,, Cable Station, Labvan. - 

1870 Morrison, Walter, Keq., MLA. T7 Cromarell Road, SH, 1, C) 

1908 Munro, N. Gordon, Esq., MLD., 91 Ju, shige a 

1885 Munro, gina, HA. MY, ULD. ERSE, "Blmbank, Largs, Ayrshire, 
NB. (" 

1917 Murphy, Mis )Margaret C., M.B., Ludy Hearing Beau College, Delhi. 

1871 Murray, Adam, Esq. FG.5. (*) , | 

1911 Murray, G. W. W., Esq, Survey Dept. Giza, Midori Egypt, 

1916 Murray, Miss Margaret A., University College, Gower Street, W.C.1. (1%) 

1905 Musgrove, J., Esq. MD, Bute Professor of Anatomy, The University, 
St Andrews, NE. 

1875 Muspratt, Edmund K., Easq., ROS. 5 Windsor Buildings, George Street, 
Liverpool. 

1896 Myers; Col. C.5., M.A, MLD, RAMA, Galewood Tower, Great Shelford, near 
Cambridge. (*1) 








14 Fiat of the Fellows = 
Year of 
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1909 Myers, Henry, Esy., 250 Westminster Bridge Hood, SE. 1. 

1893 Myres, J. L., Esq, MA, FSA, F.E.GS, Wykeham Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford, Corr, Member Anthrop. Soc., Paris, 
101 Banbury Rood, Oxford. (*49) 

1903 Myres, Miss J.L., c/o Professor J. L. Myres, 101 Banlwry Road, Oxford. (*) 


1913 Newhall, D. V., Esq., B.A. P.O. Bor 42, Bryn Mawr, Penn. ; 2D. 4, Portlenil, 
Maine, U.S_A. 

1898 Newton, Wm. M,, Esq., Sumemerhall Cotlage, Dartford, Kent. (9) 

1910 Noel, Miss Emilia F., 37 Moseme Cowrt, W. 2. 

1918 Norman, Walter Henry, Esq., 206 College Road, Norwich, 

1913 Nuttall, T. E., Esq, M.D., F.GS,, J.P. Aiddleton, Huneoat, Accrington. 


1906 Oke, Alfred William, Esq., B.A. LLM. FSA, FAS, F.LS., Orielton, 
Highfield Lance, Suithampton ; 32 Denmark Villas, Hove. (*) 

1905 Oldman, W. 0., Esq., 77 Briaton Mil, SW. 2. 

1913 Outes, Dr. Felix F., Musewm of Natural History, Casilla de Correa No. 470, 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, 


1909 Page, John William, Kay., 14 Glenhurat Road, Mannamead, Plymouth, 

1906 Palmer, Herbert Richmond, Esq., B.A. LLB. F.RG.S,, Barrister-at-Law, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmorland ; Zungeru, Northern Nigerta, (%) 

1870 Parker) W. M., Esq. (*) 

1906 Parkyn, E. A., Esq., M.A. 1 Sit. Mark's Crescent, NW; 3 Temple Gardens, 
Temple, B.C. 4, 

1904 Parsons, F, G., Esq., FRCS., St. Thomas's Hospital, 86.1. (1) 

1913 Passmore, A. D., Esy., Wood Street, Surindon, Wilts. 

1891 Paterson, A. M., Esq., M.D., Professor of Anatomy, The University, Liverpool. 

1909 Patten, C.J., Eeq., M.A. MD). Se.D., Professor of Anatomy, The University, 

1915 Patterson, Capt. W. BR, 70 Stanford Avenue, Preston Park, Brighton ; 
Prisoners of War Section, Censor's Office, Boulogne. 

1907 Peabody, Dr. Charles, Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., US_A, 

1911 Peake, H. J, E., Eay., Westbrook House, Newbury, Berks. (78) 

1903 Pearson, Karl, Esq., FRS., Professor of Applied Mathematics, University 
College, Landon; T Well Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. (%) 

189] Peek, The Hon. Lady, Widworthy Court, Devon. 

1902 Peele, Major W.C., Dogpole, Shrewsbury. 

1900 Petrie, W, M. Flinders, Esq, D.C.L., LL.D., F.BS.. F.B.A., Edwards Professor 
of Egyptology, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1; 8 Well Road. 
Hampstead, NW. 3. (©) 
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1914 Phillips, Rey, E, A., M.A, The Vicarage, Lower Basildon, Reading. 

1917 Phillips, Capt. J. E., Entedde, Cganede, 

1910 Phillips, J, Gastrell, Eaq., 7 Notfinghum Plaee, W. 1, 

1916 Phillipson, Rev. J. HL, 85 Highfield Road, Saitley, Birmingham, 

1914 Phipps, W. T., Esqg.. M.A, BSc. 3 Hldfon Terrace, Bradford, Yorks ; 
7 Musgrove Road, New Cross, SE. 

1898 Plowden, Sir H. Meredyth, Lyle Greea, Hotherwick, Hants. 

1913 Pocock, R.1., Esiy., FBS. The Zoological Society's Gardens, Regent's Park, 
NW, 1. 

1914 Poole, Walter G., Esy., £0. Bor 35, Kumpala, Ugunda, East Africa, 

1912 Porter, Capt. G. Fortescue, Kohima, Naya Hulls, Assam. 

1912 Posnansky, Signor Arthur, Le Piz, Solivta, 

1907 Pyoraft, W. P., Esq. ALS, British Museum (Natural History), Cromavedl 
Road, SW. 7. 


1904 Quick, A. 8., Esy., Hon. Cotsen, 125 Loughborough Park, SW, 9, 
1907 Quiggin, Mrs. Hingston, M.A. 88 Hartington Grove, Cambridge. (*) 
1909 Quinnell, Roland, Esq., Dewbrook, Blackhoys, Sussex. 





1868 Ransom, Edwin, Esy., FRGS, 24 Ashburnham Road, Bedford, (*) 

1907 Rattray, R. 3. Esq., 101 Piccadilly, W.1; Political Officer, Misahdac. Togo- 
land, vu Lome, West Africa. (°) 

1890 Ray, Sidney H., Eaq., M.A., 218 Balfour oud, Jlford. (1§) 

1903 Read, Carveth, Ksq., M_A., Lecturer on Comparative Psychology, University 
College, 73 Kensington Gardens Square, W.2, (*§) 

1875 Read, Sir ©. Hercules, Hon. LL.D, FSA, F.BA. Pasr-Prestpent (1899- 
1901), PResipenr (1917- ), Keeper of British and Medieval Antiquities 
and Ethnography, British Museum; #ritish Museum, Bloomstury, 
A.C. 1. (78) 

1886 Reid, Robert William, Esq, M_D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Aberdeen, $7 Albyn Place, Aberdeen, (1) 

1913 Richards, J. F., Esq, MA, LOS, FRAS. c/o Messrs. Binny and Co., 
Maitras, South India. 

1914 Richardson, Hubert N. B, Esq. BA, F.G.S., 16 Merchiston Avenue, 

1902 Ridge, W. Sheldon, Esq., B.A. F.G.8., F.RGS., Shanghai, China, 

1901 Ridgeway, W., Esq. M.A. Sc.D., F.B.A., Hon, LL.D., dion: Litt.D., Pasr- 
Presipent (1908-10), Disney Professor of Arche: : 
Reader in Classics in the University of Cambridge. Hon. Member 
Anthrop, Soc. Brussels, Hon. Member Deutsche Gesellschaft, fiir Anthro- 





16 Eist af the Fellows 


Your of 
1893 Higu, Herbert, Esq, MA, KC, J.P, PSA, Wallhuret Manor, Coifold, 


Horsham, 

1900 Rivers, W. H. R., Esq.. M.D, F.RS., Vice-Prestpest, St. John's College, 
Cambridge ; 3 Holford Road, Hampstead. (13) 

1913 Roberts, J. EB. H., Esq., FAR-CS., M.B., BS. (London), 15 Devonshire Place, W. 1. 

1902 Robinson, H. C,, Esq, Holmyield, Aighurth, Liverpool ; Selanger Mate Museum, 
Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States. (%) 

1912 Rosvoe, Rev. J, Ovington Rectory, Watton, Norfolk. 

1901 Kose, H. A., Esq, cjo Mesers, Grindlay & Co., 54 Parliament Street. 
SWo1. (9) 

1911 Rose, H. J., Esq., M_A., Sowthcote, West Down Road, Seaford, Susser. 

1882 Roth, Henry Ling, Esq., Briarfield, Stump Cross, Halifax. (%) 


1882 Rothschild, Hon. Nathaniel C., Arundel House, Kensington Palace Gardens , 


B.C) 

1904 Routledge, W. Scoresby, Esq., M.A..9 Cadoyan Mansions, Sloane Square, 
SW, 1.(9) 

1913 Rutherford, N. C., Esq., M.D. Frith Manor, Mill Ail, Misdillesex. 


1915 Sabine, C. L., Esy., Willowbrook, Hampton Hill, Middleser. 

1905 Salaman, ©., Esq., Treborough Lodge, Rondwater, Somerset. 

1863 Salting, W. 5., Esq., F.R.G.S, (*) 

1886 Sarawak, H.H. the Dowager Ranee of, (trey Friars, Ascot. 

[870 Sayee, Rev, A. H., MLA, LL.D. Professor of Assyriology in the University of 
Oxford, Queen's College, Oxford. {*%) 

1900 Seligman, Charles G., Fsq., M-D., Vice-Presinenr, The Mound, Lony Crendon 
Thame, Oxon. (19) 

1885 Seton-Karr, H. W., sq. 8 St. Paui's Manstons, Hammersmith. (9%) 

1908 Shakespeare, Col. J., C.MLG., C.LE, D.S.0., Burton House, Staines Road, 
Twickenham, (4%) 

1366 Shaw, Lieut-Colonel F. G., 33 Claremont Road, Surbiton, Surrey. (*) 

1898 Shrubsall, Frank Charles, Esq, M.A. M.D., 4 Heathfield Road, Mill Hilf 
Park, Acton, W. (*9§) 

1901 Skeat, W. W., Esq., M.A, Suniyside, Church Crescent, St, Albans. (1§) 

1917 Skinner, H. D., Eaq., Christ's College, Cambridge. (%§) 

1911 Smallbones, R. T., Eaq., 

1909 Smith, Rev. E. W., Mertham, Great Yarmouth. 

1910 Smith, G. Elliot, Esq., M.A, M.D. F-RS., Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Manchester, Hon, Member Anthrop. Soc. Paris, Munich, 
Rome; The University, Manchester. (4) 

1907 Smith, W. Ramesy, Esq., D.Sc, MD., C.M., FERS. (Edin.), Permanent Head, 
Health Department, Adelaide, South Australia. 


é 
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1905 Smurthwaite, T. E., Esq., 164 Mortimer Road, Kensal Rise, NW 10. 

1907 Solano, E. J., Esq., 4 Pork Lane, W. 1. 

1910 Sollas, W. J., Esq. M.A, Se.D., LD. FERS, Professor of Geology in the 
University of Oxford, 173 Woodstock Ttoad, Oxford. (9) 

1895 Somerville, Captain Boyle T., R.N., 50 Merkham Square, Chelsea, SW 3. 

1913 Spence, Lewis, Esq., 12 Sloctford Avenue, Kelinturgh, 

1909 Spencer, Lieut.-Col, L. D., Egyptian Army, Wan, Khariowm, Sudan; Army 
and Navy Club, Pall Mail, 8S: W.1. (") 

L908 Stamms, H. 5., Esq., M.D. Zomba, Niasalend ; Savile Club, W’. 

1915 Btefinsson, V., Esq. Canadian <Aretic opedition, The Navy Yard, 
Esquimanlt, British Colwinbia, 

1880 Stephens, Henry Churles, Esq.. F.LS., F.G.5., F.C.8., Cholderton, Salishury, (*) 

1911 Stugand, Major ©. N., Aajokan, Sudden (via Khartoum), 

1913 Stolyhwo, Dr. K., Pracownia Antrepologicena ; Warsaw ul Kaliksta 8, Polend., 

1911 Strachan, W. H. W,, Esq., LRC.P., MRCS. F.LS., F.25:, CMG... The 
Great House, Teak Pen, Chaneltom P.0., Jamaica. 

1883 Streeter, E W., Esy., FRGS, FAS, 49 Compeyne Gardens, Hampstead, 
NW. 6. (*) 

1905 Strong, W. ML, Esq., M.A. BO. 3 Champion Park, Denmark Hill. 

1908 Stubbs, W. W,, Esq. Assistant District, Commissioner, Layos; 10 Baredwell 
Koad, Oxford. 

1902 Sykes, Brig.-Gen. Sir P. Molesworth, K.0...E.,C.M.G., Sender Abbas, Persian 
Gulf, via Karachi. ("%) 


1899 Tabor, Charles James, Baq., White House, Knott's Green, Leytom, Essex. 

[916 Tagart, E.S. B., Esq., Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia, ria Cape Town. 

1905 Talbot, P. A., Esq., The Cottage, Abbot's Morton, Worcestershire; Degema, via 
Bouny, &. Negeri. (1) 

1906 Tangye, Sir Harold, Bart., The Knowle, Salcombe, S. Devon. 

1906 Tata, D.J., Esq., c/o Jeremiah Lyon and Co, 4 Lombard Court, EO, (*) 

1906 Tata, Sir RJ, J-P., c/o Jeremiah Lyon and Co, 4 Lombard Court, £.C. 

1892 Taylor, Frederick, Esq. (*) 

1918 Taylor, Edward Reginald, Esq., Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
We 2.(*) 

1915 Taylor, Leslie F., Esq, Principal, Government High School, Rangoon, Burma, 

1912 Temple, Mra, Findners, Woidstone, Kent. 

1879 Temple, Lient.-Colonel Sir R. C., Bart. C.LE., The Nosh, Worcester. (1) 

188] Thane, George Dancer, Esy., Professor of Anatomy in University College, 
London, University College, Gower Street, WiC. (#9) 

1415 Thomas, J. Lynn, Esq. CB, Greenlawn, Penylan, Cariliff. 

1904 Thomas, N. W., Esq., M.A., Corr. Mem, Soe. d'Anthrop. Paris; Ayiroha, 
Manor Gate Road, Norbiton. (*%) 
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Year of 
1684 Thomas, Oldtielid, Keq., F.RS., F.Z8., 14 8t. Petersiury Plove, Keepmenter Flt 


Wr’. (*%) 

1904 Thompson, H. N.; Eaq., c/o WH. S, King and Co, 9 Pall Mill, SW. 1. 

1914 Thompson, W. B., Esq, Warren Bank, Srampten, Comberlanel, 

1890 Thomson, Arthur, Esq., M.A. M.B., Professor of Human Anatomy in Ue 
University of Oxford, The Museum, Oxford, (%) 

i882 Thorn, Sir Everard F. im, K-C.M.G., C.B., 39 Lexham Gardens, W. 8. (98) 

1911 Thurston, Edgar, Ksq., C.LE., Cramberiana Lodge, Keir, Surrey, 

1896 Tims, H. W. Marett, Eeq., M.A., M.D, Zoologica! Department, Beal fore Cnilegr, 
Regent's Park, NOW. 

1899 Tocher, James: i. Esy., B.Se., F.LC., Crown Mansons, 414 Union Street, 
Alwrdeen, ('T) ’ 

1895 Tolley, Richard Mentz, Esq., F.ALS., Lan Hail, Lieh field, 

1904 Torday, E., Esq., 40 Lanadowne Crescent, We 11. (%) 

1912 Tozzer, A. M., Esq., Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Combyridgn, Mee, 
USA. 

1912 Turnbull, A. H., Esai, Wellington, New Zealayul, 

1891 Tylor, Lady, Linden, Wellington, Somerset. 


1911 Uganila, the Right Rev. the Bishop of, Uganda, 
1913 Upward, Allen, Esq., Royal Societies Club, St. Jamen's Street, S11. 


1910 Vellenoweth, Miss L.., Dunedin, Baldavin Crescent, Myatt's Park, SB. 
1912 Vickers, Douglas, Esq., Chapel House, Charles Street, Moyfurr, WW 1. 
115 Vines, T. H., Esq., M_A., Principal, Sind Madvrasah, Karachi, Twedia, 
1911 Vischer, Hans, Bay., 32 Rosary Gardens, 8. W. 


1902 Visick, H. C., Faq. M.D. 35 Roselyn Hill, Hampatead, NW, 


1891 Waddell, Lt.-Col, Le A. CB. C.LE,LLD,, 33 The Park, North Kn Howe, 
flampstead, N.W. 3. (*5) 

1901 Waddington, §., Esq. BA. 15 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 2. 

1905 Walker, Basil Woodd, Fay. MD., 6 Dawson Place, Pembridie Syme, Wt 

1912 Waller, Ray. ©. L., 37 Camperdoien, Great Farmouth. 

1902 Warren, 8. Hazzledine, Keq., F.G.S., Sherwood, Loughton, Keer (%§) 

1915 Watkins, Lieut.-Col. 0. F., Director Aiiiitery Labour, GH), Davessalam, Bast 
al fricn, 

L907 Welch, H.J., Esq,, 9 Homeyteld Road, Bromley, Kent. 

1907 Wellcome, Henry 8., Suow Hill Buildings, Holborn, BC. 4, 

1912 Wella, 8, Esq., 32 Oakholme Road, Sheffield. 

1905 Westermarck, E., Esq., PhD). Adregoton 7, Helsingfors, Finland : 4 Rusthetl 
Mansions, South Parade, Bedford Park, W. 4. (9) 
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1911 Westlake, E., Esq. FG.3, 115 Willifiedd Woy, Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
NW, 4. 

1910 Whiffen, Captain T. W., Lith Hussars, (nifed Service Chih, SW. Ardunek, 
Susser. 


AMT White, James Martin, Esq. 1 Cumberland Place, Regent's Park, NOW. 1. 

“1913 Willians, J. Leon, Esq., 

1910 Williams, S$. H., Esq., I.DS., B.0.8: (Hny,), 32 Warrior Square, St. Leonards- 

on-Sea, 

1909 Williamson, Kk, W.. Eay., M.Se., Treasurer, Ve Conse, Brook, near Witley, 

Surrey, (74) 

1914 Wilson, W. A. [., Esq., 6 Adyemown! Hoad, Shegield. 

191% Wiltshire, Capt. H. G., BA.. Miltary Bacteriological Laboratory, 24 General 
Hospital, Egyptian Kepeditionary Force, 

1869 Winwood, Rey, H. H. M.A., F-G.S., 11 Cavendish Crescent, Bath, 

1915 Woodford, (. M., Esq., (.MUG., The Grinstend, Partridge Green, Susser, 

1916. Woodford, C. E. M., Bsq., 14th Notts and Derby Regt. 4 Ziry Hill Por: 
Tonbridge, Kent, 

1909 Wright, A. R., Esq., H.Mf's Patent Ofice, Southampton Buildings, WoO. 2. 

1911 Wright, Rev. F..G., Cranbrook, London Roce, Portamouth. 

1905 Wright, W., Esq. MLB, DSe., FILCS, FSA. London Hospital, £. ; 

Villa Condens, Vicarage Way, Gerrards Cross, Bieks, (*9) 


1906 Young, Alfred Prentice, Esq. Ph.D. FG, ejo trineliay and Co, 64 
Farliament Street, 8... 
1906 Yule, G. Udny, Esq., FSS. St, John’s College, Cambridge (%) 


AFFILIATED SOCTRTIES [under By-Law LX]. 
1915 Brighton Public Library, Museums and Fine Art Galleries, Jtrighton. 
1909 The Oxford University Anthropological Society, c/o RR. Marett, Hag., 
AA, Exeter College, Oxford. 
1812 The London School of Economies, Clare Marke, Wot. 


1916 Field, Miss ©, M., Somerville College, Oxford; Soerle's Hull, Twyford, 
Winchester, 





SOCIETIES, ere, EXCHANGING PUBLICATIONS 
WITH ‘THK 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Dublin...RKoyal Dublin Society. 
— Royal Irish Academy. 
— Royal Society of Antiquuries. 


London... Japan Society. 
— Nature, 
— Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Hdinburgh...Royal Scottish Geographi- | — Quatnor Coronati Lodge, No. 2076. 


cal Society. 
— Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
— Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Glasgow... Philosophical Society. 
Liverpool ... University 
Archewolory. 
Lenton... African Socivty. 
— British Medical Assortation, 
— British Psychological Society. 
— Folklore Society, 
— Geologists’ Association. 
— Hellenie Society, 
— Index to Periodicals, Athenwum Office. 
— India Office, Whitehall. 


Institute of : 


— Royal Archmological Institute, 

— Royal Asiatic Society. 

— Royal Colonial Institute. 

— Royal Geographical Society. 

— Royal Society, 

— Koyal Society of Literature. 

— Horal Statistical Society, 
Royal Unrted Service Institution. 

— Science Progress. 

— Society of Antiquaries. 

—_— Society of Biblical Archmology. 

Tavnton,..The Somersetshire Archoeo- 
logical Society. 

rary... Royal Institution of Cornwall. 


EUROPE. 


AveTais-Hosoarr. 
Agram... Kroiitisehe Archiologische Ge- 
gellechaft. 
Budapest... Magyar Tudomanyos Aka- 
demia, 
— Magyar Nemzeti Néprajzi Ostalya. 
Cracow... Akademija Umiejetndsei, 
Sarajevo... Landesmuseum  (Wissen- 
sthaftliche Mittheilungen ans Bosnien). 
Vienna... Anthropologische Gesellachaft. 
— K. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 


Beara, 
Brussels... Académie Royule des Sciences. 
— Collection de Monographies Ethno- 
graphiques. 
— Instituts Solyny. 
— Société d’ Anthropologie de Brozelles, 
— Société d'Archéologie de Bruxelles. 


Desuank, 
Copenhagen... Société dea Antiquaires du 
Nord, 
FRancn, 
Paris... L'Anthropologie. 
— Ecole qd Anthropologie. 








Ports... Revnede l'Histoire des Religionn, 

— Soc. dew Americaniates, 

— Soviéte d' Anthropologie. 

— Année Sociologique. 

GERMANY. 

erlin... Berliner Gesellachaft fiir An-- 
thropologie, Ethnologie, und OUrge-. 
achichte. 

— K. Maoseum fiir Volkerkonde. 

— Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen, 

Brunswick... entralblatt fir Anthro- 
pologie, ete. 

Oologne... Rantenstrauch-Joest-Muosenm. 

(iewen,.. Hessieche Blatter. 

(Gotha... Petermann’s Mitteilungen. 

Halle-a-d-Saale... Kaiserliche Leapol- 
dina Carolina Akademie der Deutschen 
Naturforseher. 

— Denteche Morgenliindische Gesell- 
achnft. 

Kiel... Anthropologischer Verein fir 
Schleswig-Helstein. 

Deipsiy... Archiv fiir RKeligionswissen- 
echaft. 

— Archiv fir Kassen ond Gesellechaft 
Biologie. 


ue 
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— Onentalisehes Archiv. de Tanl-, Land-, en Volkenkunde van 
Munich... Dentache Gesellachaft [fiir Nederinndach [ndis. 
Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und | 


Leipag... Verein fiir Erdkunde. The Hague... Koninklijk Instituut voor 


Urgeschichte. Rossta, 
Stuttgart... Zeitschrift fir Morphologie Dorpat...Publieations of the Univer 
and Anthropologie. niby, 


rat em els distyksen Arkakunskirja (Journal of 

Athens... Mpbemuris Arohatologike. the Finnish Archwological Society). 

— Annual of the British School of Moscow... Imper, Obshehestvo Lubiteloj 
Archmology. ian | lestestvoznania, Antropologii, i Etno- 


Florence... Bavieta ftaliona di Antropo- | Si. Peterburg... Taper. A sigan 
logia, Etiologia, « Psicologia Com- kade 


GhEECE. Helsingfors ... Suomen M uinsismnistoyh- 


parata. SWEDEN, 
Home... Accademia dei Lincei. Stockholm... Academy of Antiquities, 
— Societd Romana di Antropologin. National Museum. 
Turin. Archivio di Psichintria, | =< Nordiska Muscet. 
NETHERLANDS,  — Yuoer. | | 
Avisterdam... Koninklijke Akndemie van | Uppsala... Kungi. Universitetets Bibli- 
Wetenschappen, ita 
— Publications of the Koloninal SwWITzennawy, 
Institunt, Amsterdam, Neuchitel .. Soc. Neuchateloise de 
Leiden... Internationnles Archiv far | Géographie. 
Ethnographie. | urich... Musée National Suisse, 
AFRICA, 
Care Conoxy. Karp, 
Cape Town... Royal Society af South (ize... Archmological Survey of Nubia. 
Africa, | Khartum... Wellcome Luboratory Re- 
Transeonl, Johunnesburg... The Sonth | ports, | 
African Institute for Medical Research, | 
AMERICA. 
ARGENTINE, New York... American Museum af 
La Plata... Museum. Natural Hiatory- ' 
Baas = Columbin University. | 
Riv de Janeiro... Musen Nacional, | 7 neddpha... University Maseam. 
Cade: | Washington... American Anthropologist, 


— Burean of Ethnology, 
— Smithsonian Institution, 
— United States Geological Survey, 


‘(ittewa... Royal Society of Cannda. 
Toronto... Canadian Institute. 


Usiren Staves; — United States National Museum. 
Berkeley, Cal.... University of California. Worrester, Mazs.... American Journal of 
Cambridge, Maer... Peabody Museum, Paychology, 
Science, | faqeaster, Pa, ... American Folklore 
Uhicago... Field Museum. ; Society. 


Ye 


—_ 
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ASTA. 
JAAR. 

Tiki... Asiatic Society of Japan. 
—Tokio-Daigakn (Imperial (University). 
JAVA. 
Hatene...Bataviansche Genootsahap wun: 

Konsten en Wetenschappen, . 


(CHINA. 


Shenghar... oynl Asintic Society 
(China branch), 


Twiota. 
Bombay... Anthropological Society. 
— Indian Antiquary. 
— Royal Asiatic Society. 
Catoutte... Bengal Asiatio Society. 
Colombo... Royal Asiatic Society (Cey- 


PHiLirrixk [staxns, 
Manila...Ethoological Survey of the 
Philippine Islands, 


SLi. 


lon branch). Baad Nati os 
Bigiski | Tichar aha. Oviaas \ Ressiooh Kengkok,.. National Library. 
Society, STRaits SerrLeMents, 


Singapore... Royul Asiatic Society 
(Strnits Branch). 


Kangoon... Burma Research Society. 

Stuila... Archwological Reports. 
AUSTRALIA AND PACIFIC. 

Honolulu... Bernice Paushi FEishop , Sydney... Australasian Association for 





Museum, the Advancement of Science, 
Melbourne... Royn! “Society of Vie- § — Royal Society of New Sonth 

toria. | | Wales. 
Hew Plymouth N.2Z...Polynesian Society, Wellingliim, Nw#... New Aecaland Insti- 
Sydney... Australian Musenm. tute. 

EXCHANGES FOR * WAN." 
ENGLAND. | WModling... Anthropos. 

Hull... The Naturalist. Ch. Aradate... Pravék, 


Liverpool,.Institute of Tropical Research. 
— Journal of the Gypsy Lore Soviety. | Broome. 
London... Annals of Paychical Science. Brussels... Bulletin de la Société d'Etudes 
— Church Missionary Review. — Ball. de la Soe. Gtographie. 
— Eugenics Review. -— Institnts Solvay. 

- Journal of the East India Association. — In Revue Congolaise, 


re — Missiona Beles. 
— Reliquary and Tlnstented Archa- (heat... Volkskunde, 
ologist. _ =e | Fraxce, 
— Science Progress, Te hte. es 
Pins 2 LA thr linrie. 
— Sociological Review. | masta a ear 
— South American Missionary Society. =, Ravuy Préhistoriqne, 
ous ARGENTINE. | — L'Ethnographie, | 
Lit Mata... Muscem. — L'Homime Préhistovique. 
Avéereia-HexGary, — Revue des Rindes Ethnographiques. 


Kolozsedr... Dolgonatok, — Société Prébistorique Francaise, 


Budapest... Magyar Nemzeti Museum. — Revue des Traditions Populsires, 
Leesw (Lemberg) ... Lndn, — Statistiqne Générale de la France. 
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; GERMANY. 

Danzig... West Preossisches Proviocial- 
Mnsenm, 

Dresden... Bericht des Vereins fiir 
Erdkunde. 


Frankfurt a/M... Vilker-Mnseom. 
(iteren,.. Hessiache Blitter. 
Gotha... Petermanns Mitteilungen. 
Guten... Niederlauzitzer Mitteilungen. 
Hamburg... Museom fir Volkerkunde. 
Kiel... Mittetlangen des Anthropolo- 
gischen Vereing in Schleawig- 
Holatein. 
Munich... Correspondensblatt, 
» — Geographische Gesellschaft. 
— Prahistoriache Blatter. 
Niirnberg... Bericht der Natar-histori- 
achen Geaellachaft, 
| Ispta. 
Lahore...Punjab Historical Society. 
Iraur. 
Como... Rivista Archeologica della Pro- 
vines de Como, 
Naples... La Scienza Sociale. 
Rome... Rivista Italiana di Suciologia, 
— Reale Societa Geografica. 
AFRICA, 
Natal, Pietermaritzburg ... Museum, 
Soypt, Aharfoum...Sudan Notes and 
Records. 
NETHERLANDS. 
Amuateniam,.. Nederlandseh Indie, Oud 
und Nienw. 


New Sourn Wars. 
Sydney... Science of Man. 


fahiti, Papeete...Bullatin de la Société 
d'Ktudes Océaniennes. 


NORWAY. 
Trowdijem, K. Norske Videnskabers 
Selskah. 
PORTUGAL, 
feshon.., Archeologo Portugnés. 
RHODESIA, 
Helawayo...Proceedings of the Rhodesian 
scientifie Association. 


SPALN. 
Sarcelona,..Ketudis 1. Materials. 
SWEDEN. 
Uppeata... Kangl. Universitetets Bibli- 
otek, 
SWITZERLAND, 


Atirwh... Schweizerisches Archiv fir 
Volkskunde. 

— Jdahresbericht der Schweiz-Gesoll- 
schaft fir Urgeschielite. 

(reneta,,. Li" Inetitut Smisae d’Anthropa- 
logie Générale, 

UNITED States. 

Andover, Mass... Phillips academy 
(Dept. of Archmology). 

Berkeley, Cal. ... Tniversity. 

Boston... American Journal of Archm- 
ology, 

Uhtcago,.., Open Court, 


New York ... American Mugeum of 
Natural History. 
— Science. 

Philadelphia... Proeeedings of American 
Philocorbical Society. | 
Washington ... Burean of American 

Ethnology. 
— Borean of Manufactures, 


SUBSCRIBERS TO PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Harrow-in-Furness. Public Library. 
Birmingham. CQentral Free Library. 
— University Library, 

Cairo. School of Medicine. 
Coimbra. Musen Antropologico. 
Cork. University College. 
Liverpool, Free Museum, 

Londow, Guildhall Library. 

-— London Library. 

Lucknoe, Provincial Museam, 
Madras. Connemara Public Library. 


Madras, Archwological Survey. 
Manchester, Free Reference Library, 
Neweastle, Public Library. 
New York. Cornell University, 
Ottawa, Library of Parliament. 
Salford. Royal Museom. 
Tokyo. Imperial University. 
Vancourer, University of 
Colombia. 
Victoria, B.C. Provincial Li brary. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
JANUARY 23rn, 1917, 
Professor A. Kerra, President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Prorarr and Major O'Brres aa scrutineers, 
and declared the ballot open, 


In the absence of the Treasurer, his Report was read by the Honorary 
SECRETARY, and was accepted, 


The HONORARY SECRETARY read the Report of Council for 1916, which also 
Was accepted. 
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The PRESIpENT then delivered hig address, entitled “How can the Institute 
bast serve the Needs of Anthropology?" 


The Scrvrigess handed in their report on the ballot, and the following were 
declared to be duly elected as Officers and Council for 1917-18 -— 


President—Sir Hercules Read, LL.D., F.S.A.. FB.A. 


Vice-Presidents, 


W. H. R, Rivers, M.A.. M_D., F.RS. Sir Everard im Thurn, K.0.M.G., CB. 


Joint Hon, Secretaries, 
H. 3. Harrison, D.Se, T. A. Joyce, M.A. 


ffon. Treasurer—R. W. Williamson, MSc. 


Counc, 
Capt. F. R. Barton, C.M.G. H. J. E. Peake. 
«. 0. Blagden, MA. S. H. Ray, MLA. 
L. C. G, Clarke. Carveth Read, M.A. 
4). M. Dalton, M.A, F.S.A. F, ©, Shrubsall, MA. MLD, 
M. Longworth Dames. W. W. Skeat, M.A, 
W. L. A. Duckworth, M.A,, M_D., 8e¢.D. Emil Torday. 
H. J. Fleure, D.Sc. S. Hazzledine.Warren, 
it J. Gladstone, MLD, W. W. Wright, M.B, D.Sc. FLEAC.S.. 
E. 5. Hartland, F.S.A. F.5.A. 


W. L. Hildburgh, MLA. Ph.D. F.S.A. G, Udny Yule, F.3.8. 
Miss M. A. Murray. 


A vote of thanks to the Preswenr for his address was proposed by 
Mr, A. L. Lewis, who asked, in the name of the Institute, that the Presipext 
would allow it to be printed in the Journal 

This was seconded by Dr. W. L. HinpaurG# and carried by acclamation. 


The Institute then adjourned. 


= 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1916. 


Although the continuance of the war has necessarily restricted the activities 
of the Institute, the Council has endeavoured, so far as possible, to maintain the 
standard of its publications, having constantly in mind the need for caution in 
expenditure. As was the case last year also, the hiring of outside accommodation 
for the ordinary meetings has been avoided. Although convinced that strict 
economy is imperative, under present circumstances, the Council is at the same time 
of opinion that after the war the Institute will be well advised to embark upon a 
more enterprising policy, and hopes that means will be found to enlarge the scope 
of its activities. It is well known to most Fellows that schemes having this object 
in view had already been formulated when war broke out. 

As will be seen from the following table, a alight reduction in membership has 
to be recorded, viz., of ten subscribing and one compounding Fellows. 


‘Total 
Jan. let, 1917. 


Total 
Jun. Lat, 1916, 


Lose by death 
or resignation, | 


Since elected. 

















Honorary Fellows abe Seal 43 
Local Correspondents ... 0 9 «.. abt 
Affiliated Societies a 
Affiilinted Members 1 | 
Ordinary Fellows :— 
(@) Compounding fina l _ Ga 
(6) Subscribing : au7 25 li aaT 
WU Mentenbip sat ORT = pl son 





' OF these, 12 are also Ordinary Fellows, 


The losses which the Institute has suffered through death are the following :— 
Sir L. Gomme (elected 1895, obituary notice appeared in Mun, 1916, D+) 
Sir William Turner (elected 1889, obituary notice appeared in Man, 1916, 42); 
Major Travers (elected 1901); Sir Victor Horsley (elected 1894): Sir Richard 
Martin (Foundation Member, obituary notice appeared in Man, 1916, 89); 
Professor Taliaferro (elected 1911); Rey, W. Cory James (elected 1910); Dr. J. W. 
Eustwood (Foundation Member); Mr. G. F. Hodgson (elected 1909): Mr. Eckley B. 
Coxe (elected 1912), 
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MEETINGS. 
The number of ordinary meetings was considerably Jess than in normal years. 
Four such meetings were held, at which five papers were read. Of these three 
were on ethnological and two on archeological subjects, 


Houxiey Memoria Menat. 


The Huxley Memorial Medal for 1916 was presented to Sir James G. Frazer, 
DC.L, LLD.,. Litt.D., on November 4th, when he delivered an address on 
“Ancient Stories of n Great Flood.” The meeting was held in the Theatre of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, Burlington House, and the attendance was about 200. 

In 1915 the Council invited M. Emile Cartailhac to deliver the Huxley Leeture 
for the year, but in view of the inconvenience to which M. Cartailhac would have 
been subjected in coming over to England for this purpose, the matter was held in 
abeyance for the time. It was later decided by the Council that M. Cartailhaec 
should be presented with the Huxley Medal, without regard to the delivery of 
an address before the Institute. Arrangements are being made for the presen- 
tation of the medal wider suitable conditions, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


During the year two half-yearly parts of the Journal have heen issued, viz., 
Vol. XLV, Part 2, and Vol. XLVI, Part 1. Of the former 98 copies, and of the 
latter 88 copies, have been sold. The corresponding figures for 1915 are 94 and 83 
respectively. An increase even of § copies sold must be regarded as very satiefac- 
tory, since a decrease might well have been expected. 

The usual 12 monthly parts of Men have been issued. Whilst there has been 
a very slight decrease in the Office sales, the amount received from subseriptions 
shows @ greater increase, 


LIBRARY. 


The accessions to the Library number 169, of which 80 are bound volumes. 

The exchange list has been augmented by two Indian and one foreign publications, 

Vhilst the binding of books and periodicals has been kept within the lowest 
limits, this very necessary work has not been entirely neglected. Twenty-six 
volumes of periodicals have been bound, and, in addition, forty-five books which 
were siiffering throngh the dilapidated condition of their covers. 

The Council has to thank Mr. J. Edge Partington for his very useful work in 
the Library during the early part of the year, when he was engaged on the com ple- 
tion of the classification of the Institute's collection of pamphlets, which are now 
arranged in cardboard cases. The binding of these pamphlets, as well as of a 
number of periodical publications, should be undertaken when funds are available, 
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INTERN AL. 


The resignation of Capt. T. C. Hodson, who had been Honorary Secretary of the 
Institute since 1915, took effect at the beginning of the year under review, The 
Council desires to place on record its great appreciation of the services rendered to 
the Institute by Capt. Hodson. 

The Council feels that the retirement of Professor Keith, who has been 
President of the Institute for the past four years, must not be allowed to pass 
without an expression of gratitude. Professor Keith consented to remain in office 
during this period .as a concession to the unusual conditions, and it has only been at 
considerable personal sacrifice that he has been able to give his invaluable services 
to the Institute for so long a tine. 


On the invitation of the Royal Society, the Council appointed two representa- 
tives on the Board of Scientific Studies, Professor Keith and Professor Seligman. 
In Octeber an invitation was received from the Board to submit a report to its 
Executive Committee on the “ Need of a Physical Survey of the British People.” 
In consultation with several Fellows of the Institute who are not members of the 
Council, a report was prepared and forwarded to the Board, The Council hopes 
that this report will aid in the establishment of an anthropometrical reform which 
is long overdne. 


Honours CONFERRED oN FELLOWS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The Council desires to offer its congratulations to Sir W. Baldwin Spencer, upon 
whom the honour of K.C.M.G, has been conferred ; to Sir M, A. Ruffer, C.MLG., and 
Sir RK. J. Tata, both of whom have received the honour of Knighthood; to 
Lt.-Col. Shakespeare, who has been awarded the ©.M.G.; and to Capt. H. A. 
Macmichael, who has been made a member of the Distinguished Service Order. 


TREASURERS REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1916. 


The Revenue for the year 1916 (including a gift of £50) has exceeded its 
expenditure by £152 17s, 4¢@. Deducting from this surplus the sum of £12 10s, 9d, 
being the balance of the heavy deficiency of 1914 not already covered by the 
surplus of 1915, the position is that, after making a mecessary transfer to capital 
aecount of £100, we were at the end of 1916 £40 6s, 7c. better off than at the end 
of 1914. 

The following comparative statement (omitting shillings and pence) of a few 
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of the more important items of revenue and expenditure for 1913 and the three 
war years 1914, 1915 and 1916 is interesting -— 


1913. | 1914. 1915, 1916, 








| £ | £ £ £ 
Amount recerved from subscriptions 895 | 770 787 Tid 
Amount received from sale of Jowrnal | 213 168 |. 142 182 
(outeide sales), | | 
Cost of producing Jourau!,.. im = 442 oss | 241 | 374 
Net cost of Jowrnal 229 | 220 | 99 92 
Total revenne Lovo 1175 1,167 | : a5: 
Total expenditure ... 9... | 1305 | 1,303 | 1,052 1,081 





—_— rE 


Tt will be noticed that the amount received from subscriptions in each of the 
years 1914, 1915 and 1916 fell below that of 1913 by over £100; and that it reached 
its lowest level in 1916, the difference between the amounts for that year and 
1915 being £144. The total revenue for each of the three years 1914, 1915 and 
1916 (deducting from the revenue for 1916 the gift of £50 of which 1 shall speak 
directly) has been, roughly speaking, £200 less than that of 1913. 

The figures representing the cost of the Journal in 1914, when compared with 
those for 1915, ahow some reduction; but the total expenditure in 1914 was 
substantially the same as in 1913. The reason for this was, as stated in my 
report for 1914, that when war broke out the Council was already committed to 
expenditure based on an assumption of the continuance of normal conditions. 
The cost of the Jowrnal and the amounts of total expenditure in 1915 and 1916 
show the results of the Couneil’s policy of war economy, 

The Institute is greatly indebted to Sir Thomas Wrightson, Bart,, for a 
generous gift of £50, by which the Council was enabled to publish a Jowrnal 
somewhat larger than they would otherwise have felt justified in doing. This ig 
the sum, which for the purpose of comparison of normal figures, I deducted from 
my previous calenlation. 

The Couneil has been able to arrange with the landlord of the Institute's 
premises for a reduction of the rent payable from £225 to £175. The change only 
affected one quarterly payment in 1916: but in the present and future years the 
Institute will have the benefit of the whole £50 reduction. 

Returning now to the question of the surplus on revenue account, I must 
point out that we have to watch, not only our revenue, but our capital also: and 
the contemplation of the capital account is somewhat depressing. Our Burma 
Railway and Metropolitan investments. which at the end of 1914 stood (taken 
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together) at £1,224 6s, were, at the end of 1916, only worth £1,133 10x—a loss of 
£00 16s. the bulk of which arose in 1916. It is to meet this loss that I have 
transferred £100 from revenue to capital account, and the money has been invested 
in Government 5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, This fall in value is mainly due to 
the enormous demands for money caused by the war and Government borrowings 
in Various forme at hich rates of interest, factors which inevitably bring down the 
values of investments only paying lower rates. I fear this loss may go on increas- 
ing during the continuance of the war; and I anticipate that, even after 1ts 
termination, the money market will still be stringent for years to come. 

We must, therefore, keep a constant watch over our capital account, and if 
possible keep down expenditure, so'as to be able to replace out of revenue any 
further diminution in the value of our investments. 

Up to the present we have been able to do this, and still have in hand a 
surplus revenue of £40. I think this justifies a little relaxation of our recent 
economy; and in my opinion the wisest method of relaxation is a small tentative 
enlargement of the Journal, the most important feature of the Institute's operations, 
and practically the only benefit that a large number of Fellows derive from their 
membership, This view is shared by the Council. 

IT must point out that these financial difficulties are immensely aggravated by 
the non-payment by Fellows of their subseriptions. The number of Fellows 
during the last two or three yeara has been greater than it ever was before, and 
yet the amount of subscriptions received has decreased by £144. 

The total amount of arrears had, at the end of 1916, reached a sum of £257 6s., 
some of the Fellows being in arrear two or three years. Each of these has had 
three or four reminders every year, and except in a very few cases they have taken 
no notice whatever of the applications, I therefore have to regurd old arrears as 
of but little value ; hence my estimate of the total value of the arrears is practically 
what it was a year ago, The Council is not pressing Fellows who are engaged on 
active service either on land or at sea, and no doubt some others are being hardly 
pressed by the increased cost of living caused by the war, 

This Report shows, however, what uphill work is the effort to carry on the 
operations of the Institute under existing financial conditions; and I earnestly 
appeal to Fellows not to increase the difficulties of the Council, if they can possibly 
avoid doing so, If Fellows cannot, or will not, pay their subscriptions, the 
enlargement of the Jowrnal to anything approaching pre-war proportions is 
impracticable. The Journals of Fellows, whose subscriptions have been more than 
twelve months in arrear, have, in accordance with the regulations of the Institute, 
been kept back; but on payment of arrears, these Jowrna/s will be forwarded 
at once, 


Ronmrt W. WILLIAMSON, 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


HOW CAN THE INSTITUTE BEST SERVE THE NEEDS OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY ?* 


By Arrour Kerra, M.D., LL.D., FES. 


DURING the four years I have had the honour of occupying the Presidential Chair— 
more than two of which have fallen within a period when our best endeavours, 
and our best thoughts, have been concerned with the affairs of a great and terrible 
war—lI have had frequent oceasions to turn back to past chapters in the history 
of our Institute. In those past chapters I often found guidance to help ts in 
shaping our present policy, and | am certain, too, that those on whom the burden 
will fall of determining the lines along which the Institute is to progress, ought to 
be familiar with our experiments and endeavours in the past—our attempts 
which have succeeded, as well as our trials which have failed. It is with that aim 
in view that lam to turn your attention for a short space to our past history: 
but I have aleo another one which will at once appeal to the anthropological mind. 
One of our chief objects is to secure records of vanishing customs, lingerin 

traditions, and dying racea, I want to secure records, before it is too late, of 
certain phases in the history of this Institute, There are still, 1 am glad to think, 
a goodly number living of those who bore the anthropological burden during 
the “ sixties" of last century. Some may still be able to restore certain obscure 
phases in our history. It is in the hope that senior Fellowa who took an active 
part in our affairs in those distant days—Fellows such as Sir E. W. Brabrook, 





- Mr. Worthington G. Smith, Mr. A. L. Lewis, Sir Henry Howorth, Mr. J. Frederick 


Collingwood, Professor Boyd Dawkins, Dr. Henry Jackson, Mr. Edward Clodd— 
may criticise and extend my interpretations, that I have dared to touch on our 


There can be no shadow of doubt as to when this Institute came into 


existence. We, who are now assembled here in the rooms of the Institute 
ati 50, Great Russell Street, to hold our Annual General Meeting, are in direct 
annual and unbroken descent from the men who assembled as the Ethnological 
Sooiety to hold their first Annual General Meeting in the month of May, 1844, 
at 3 p.m.’ Every year since then there has been a General Meeting; we are now 

' See MS. note pasted in cover of vol. i, Jowrnal of Kthnologieal Society, in the Library 
of the Institute, Also Minutes of Council of Ethnological Society, ‘The various volumes of 


Minutes of both Ethnological and Anthropological Societies are preserved in the Library 
of the Institute. 


—— 
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taking part in the 73rd. At that first meeting Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Maloolm 
was elected to the Presidential Chair, the anniversary address beimg read not by 
the President, but by the Secretary, Dr. Richard King, a man who figures pro- 
minently in our early history. 

When the Society was actually formed in November, 1843, Dr. King was 
living at 4, Piccadilly, but at the September quarter-day of 1844 he took a three- 
years’ lease of 27, Sackville Street, and let the drawing-room floor to the Society 
at an annual rent of £120. Dr. King became Secretary and landlord to the 
Society. During the first year, from November, 1843, until September, 1844, the 
Society seams to have held its meetings in Dr. Thomas Hodgkin's house, which was 
in Brook Street when the Society was formed. A little later Dr. Hodgkin's house 
at 35, Bedford Square, became a centre where men who were interested in all 
forms of progressive movements often met. By the secon! anniversary meeting, 
in 1845, the Ethnological Society was paying a rent of £195; in 1846 there was a 
membership of 170; the annual subscription was £2 2s. ; but it was agreed that 
after the number had reached 200 there was to be in addition an entrance fee of 
£9 3g) The critical number was never reached. When Dr, King moved to 
17, Savile Row, in September, 1547, the Society again followed him and again 
took his drawing-room floor, At the end of a three-years tenure in Savile Row 
Dr. King and the Society were at enmity; there was 4 financial crisis, The 
Society then took a room at 23, Newman Street, Oxford Street, at a rent of £26 
per annum; the Society had its rooms at that address from September, 1852, 
until September, 1859, when it became a tenant of the Royal Society of Literature, 
at 4, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square. We shall return to that address 
presently to witness some very instructive happenings. | 

The events which led to the formation of the Ethnological Society we know 
with some degree of accuracy. The central figure is Dr, Thomas Hodgkin’, a 
leading member of the Society of Friends, and Physician to Guy's Hospital. 
Medical men are still familiar with his name; a very well-lefined condition of 
obscure origin ic known all the world over as Hodgkin's Disease. We meet with 
his father in literature as the associate of Dr. Thomas Young; we meet with his 
brother as a philanthropist and barrister. Dr, Thomas Hodgkin has been involved 
in the movement which culminated in the abolition of slavery in the British 
Colonies (1833), and now in the year 1837 he has called into being a society bo 
protect the native racees—the “ Aborigines Protection Society "—still in existence 
as an amalgamated part of the “ Anti-slavery and Aborigines Protection Society,” 


| At a Inter date there was also an associateship for men living beyond a twenty-mile 
radius, The Associates paid an annual subscription of £1 Ls. The Secretary waa to be paid 
a salary of £100 per annum when the membership reached 20). 

2 [ learned from Sir Rickman Godlee that Dr. Hodgkin's papers and correspondence were 
in the possession of Dr, Hodgkin's nephew, H. Hodgkin, Esq., who kindly allowed me to 
examine those of an anthropological nature. There are many important and interesting letters 
relating to anthropological matters. 


He was then a man of 59, wearing, as he always did, the Quaker dress; a 
physician “ careless of fees"; a philanthropist with his head rather than with his 
heart. He desired first of all to study and to understand native races, and help 
them when he learned how they lived and what they desired. The society he had 
ealled together was drawn chiefly from the Society of Friends. His companion, 
Richard King, who also had been a student at Guy's Hospital and a pupil 
nider Dr. Hodgkin, was a member of the committee; he was a younger 
man, and [ suspect also a member of the Society of Friends, He also was 
interested in native races. In 1833, when his studentship days were just finished, 
he set out with Admiral George Buck to the Great Fish River in search of traces 
of Captain Itoss's Expedition, and there he commenced to study the Esquimaux. 
When we come across him as a member of the Committee of the Aborigines 
Protection Society in the year 1837, he is still a young man of 26, having spent 
over two years among the Esquimaux. Very soon two parties, or two policies, 
developed inside the Aborigines Protection Society—the student party, which 
wished to study native races sympathetically, to understand them, to raise and 
protect them ; and the missionary party, which desired to protect their rights and 
bestow on them forthwith the privileges of European civilization, By 1842 the 
student party found there was no room for them in the Aborigines Protection 
Society; at least the founder of that society, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, withdrew, and 
so did Dr. Richard King, Hence we find that on July 20th, 1842, Dr, Richard King 
issues an appeal to those who were in sympathy with the aims of the ousted party, 
proposing the formation of a new society—the Ethnological Society. On 
February 7th, 1843, there assembles in Dr, Thomas Hodgkin's room, twenty-three 
men, and the Ethnological Society comes into being. The man they chose as first 
president is also worth our notice, He is Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, one 
of a famous breed of brothers born in the county of Dumfries. When elected 
president he was a man of 61, and had seen much service, particularly in India. 
He was a thinking man, mterested in surveying, in geography, and in the origin 
and distribution of native races. 

The exact part taken by another member of the Society of Friends, Dr. James 
Cowell Prichard, in the formation of the Ethnological Society we do not know. 
He was senior to Dr. Hodgkin by twelve years, Dr. Hodgkin and he had come 
together at meetings of the British Association, and were on intimate terma. 
Indeed, 1 suspect that a paper read by Dr. Prichard at the meeting of the 
Association at Birmingham in the year 1839, on the Extinction of Native Races, 
had much to do with the formation of the Ethnological Society. There can be no 
doubt, at least, that the reading of that paper has a direct interest for us. It 
riveted the attention of the Asaociation; a grant was made to a committee to 


' T hove followed the account given by Dr. James Hunt. There js another statement Chiat 
the first meeting was held in November, 1949. The firat paper read waa one on Ethnology 
written by Dieffenbach, and read by Hodgkin, 
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draw up, present, and distribute a series of questions to serve as a guide to 
travellers or residents who came in contact with native races. Hodgkin, Prichard, 
and Richard Owen were members of that committee. Their task was finished in 
1845. The questions then drafted form in reality the first edition of a most 
useful publication, Anthropological Notes and Queries, which this Institute still 
continues to edit, Prichard and Hodgkin were keenly alive to the “ irretrievable 
loss" which was taking place in tropical lands and British colonies, and if we 
examine the questions they drew up we shall be surprised to find how exactly they 
cover the seope of the Votes and Queries we still edit. We see here, too, the 
establishment of that close relationship which still exists, and I hope will continue 
to exist, between our Institute and the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

In 1844, when the Ethnological Society was only a year old, we find its most 
celebrated member, James Cowell Prichard, and its secretary, Richard King, on 
their way to the meeting of the British Association at York. Ethnology had just 
obtained the status of a sub-section in Section D (Botany—Zoology). Prichard 
is president of the sub-section, King the secretary. In their rooms in London 
they plan the campaign which is to win for Ethnology an equal position among the 
departments of knowledge for which the British Association stands as sponsor. In 
that year, as ever afterwards, Ethnologists attended the British Association to hold 
a late summer or early autumn meeting, but they met, not as members of the 
Ethnologieal Society, but as members of the British Association. They met not 
only to win recognition for their subject among the recognized sections of the 
Association, but to win attention and sympathy from the country at large; they 
could thus advertise their wares, gain adherents, and help forward the objects they 
had most at heart. They read their papers and brought them back to town to be 
published by the home or central society, The secretary, or some approved 
representative, reported the ethnological happenings at the Association when the 
Society held its first winter meeting. Those early traditions and practices have 
been handed down to us. 

I have no intention of trying to give you a full history of the Ethnological 
Society. We shall have only a glimpse of what they tried to do, and the diffieulties 
they met with on the way. The programme those pioneers drafted is the one we 
still hold by. Their Society was to be a “ centre and depository for the collection 
and systematization of all observations made on human races”; they were to 
assiat travellera: they were to place their information at the disposal of 
Government servants; they were to discover all that could be known about the 
breeding, acclimatization, and building-up ef races, past, present, and future. A 
really liberal and up-to-date programme. In his first presidential address 
Sir Charles Malcolm declared the ethnological harvest was ripe and must be 
garnered, if it were to be garnered at all; that the main responsibility fell on our 
country, because we British were more intimately in touch with all the world than 
any other nation. We see from their Journal, the Journal of the Ethnological 





A. 
. 
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Sociely, that papers came in, facts garnered from all quarters of the world; Vol. I 
appeared in 1848, Vol. IT in 1850, Vol, IIT in 1852, Vol. IV in 1864, and then comes 
a blank. Their publications recommence again in 186148 Transactions, In Vol, [ 
we find certain duplicated pages, pp. 120-40, which tell us what was happening in 
1857-58, and 1858-59, but of 1854-55, 1855-56 we have no record except such 
facts as are recorded in the Minutes of the Couneil,! We can guess pretty 
accurately what has been happening. The start is auspicious, but the membership 
never reaches 200; in 1858 there are only 38 paying members, representing a total 
income of lesa than £80, At the Annual General Meeting of 1858 only seven 
members attend. With expenses amounting to £135 per annum there was less 
than nothing left for the cost of publications—yet they published. There was an 
unpaid printer's bill of £73; financial crisis succeeded financial crisis, In 1848 
appears Vol. I of the Journal of the Ethnological Society, containing papers read at 
the monthly meetings of the sessions 1843-44, 1844-45. 1545-46, 1846-47, 1847- 
45, In that period there have been two presidenta—first Malcolm, then Prichard : 
there have been only two presidential addreases. Volume I closes with an 
ubituary notice of the president, the great Prichard: Dr, Richard King, the 
secretary, an eccentric and visionary polar explorer, writes the notice, and soon 
afterwards resigns his post in high dudgeon, 

Tn 1850 Vol. IT appears, and then Vol, IIT in 1852: we find Malcolm has 
again been elected president, but at the close of 1851 he ties, an old but vigorous 
manof 69. Wesee that certain changes have been ocourring, Itis not any longer 
Richard King who is secretary, but Richard Cull? of 15, Tavistock Street. He ix 
an eminently safe man; he holds the opinion that religion stands or falls with 
the doctrine that all human races are the descendants of a single pair; to him it is 
ridiculous that Ethnologists should seek to trace man's history by the study of 
fossils ; he tells the members how glad he is that all reputed discoveries of fossj] 
man are discredited by right-thinking people. His council we find packed with 
eminent physicians and surgeons. Sir James Clark, Bart., Body Physician to the 
(meen, and Sir Benjamin Brodie, the surgeon, are there. Brodie becomes 
president; proceedings become humdrum; then at the close of 1854 they 
apparently go to sleep, With the publication of Vol. IV in 1854 there is no 
further record until we get to 1861, when the Transactions, Vols. I to VII, begin 
to appear. Sir dames Clark, we find from the interleaved pages, has been 
president in the meantime, and our friend Dr. Hodgkin is still an active member, 
and remains 50 until his death at Jatia in 1866. He was one of the few men who 








' From these Minutes I find that Dy. James Conolly was president in 1854-55, 1555-06 : 
Dr, Kennedy, 1856-57 ; Sir James (lark, Bart., 1857-58, 1858-59. On Sir Charles Maloolm's 
death, in 1851, the Bociety aaked Lord Brougham to become President. He declined. Ata 


later date Admiral Fitzroy was invited. He also declined. 


* He was secretary for seven years, resigning in the financial crisis of 1857, Like hia 
predecessor, Dr. Richard King, he brought financial claims against the Society after his 
retirement, 
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takes out his purse when the Society is in difficulties. This good and great man 
of sixty-eight was stulying the Arabs at the time of his death. 

We have already seen in the Aborigines Protection Society that Ethnology 
and missionary propaganda could not live and prosper under the same tool; if we 
look benesth the surface of those earlier years of our parent society, we see that 
orthodoxy and Ethnology are equally incompatible. Even at a later date, in 1866, 
we find Sir Samuel Baker, the African traveller, declaring that there could be no 
doubt as to the rapidity with which races become differentiated, for the creation 
of man took place in the year 4004 n.c,, and the differentiation of the negroes of 
the White Nile was therefore the work of 4870 years, | 

Before passing on to the reconsideration of the printed proceedings in 1861, it 
is necessary to glance at some of the men who aré meanwhile playing an important 
part in the Society, There is first and foremost John Crawford. a tall, vigorous, 
overpowering figure, a highlander from Islay, who can stil] speak and think in the 
Gaelic, tramed in medicine, but during his long life in the Far East turned 
linguist, governor, and ambassador, He begins to take the centre of the stage ab 
the Ethnolozical Society in 1847—a man of 64—then retires until 1859, when he 
again joins and reniains a dominating figure until his death in 1868. He is a 
man of infinite knowledge gleaned from books and from intercourse with many 
races, always voluble, a man of decided and heterodox opinions, to which he gave. 
an air of finality, _ 

Another extracrdinary figure flits across the ethnological stage: Robert Knox, 
the anatomist, His meteorio career in Edinburgh had come to an end ; in the early 
days of the Ethnological Society he was an Ishmavlite in London, preaching his gospel 
of race with a rapier tongue, In the second year of the Society's existence his name 
isremoved as his subscriptions are unpaid. He was of the stuff of which Scots Coven- 
anters were made, but his religion was made by Cuvier, more particularly by Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire; he was virulent, clever, and heterodox, dealing in racial prophecies and 
hating all secepted forme of religion, We can well understand that the Ethnological 
Society, with Benjamin Brodie and Sir James Clark at its head, shut the door in his 
face when he sought to rejoin theircompany. Nevertheless he is to have an influence, 
for when resuscitation becomes apparent in 1860, Knox is there an active mnenm ber. 
Then, too, there is the figure of another medical man, Robert Gordon Latham, who 
has sacrificed all his professional prospects in order that he might provide his 
countrymen with a foundation whereon to build a knowledge of human races; for, 
in his opinion, it was the bounden duty of Britons—more than of any other nation— 
to know the peoples of the world, One cannot forget the picture that the late 
Dr, John Beddoe draws of the old man about the year 1857—Beddoe had become 
a member of the Ethnological Society in 1854—broken down, disappointed, and 
poor. He had seen the recognition, the honours, and the pensions pass to those 
who quietly climbed the rungs of the official ladder, while he was left in his dusty 
study, forgotten. neglected, and unrequited for his hard and studious labours, 

Admiral Fitzroy—Darwin's captain—was an active member, and so was the young 
YUL, XLVI. C 
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and daring James Hunt, who joms the Society in 1856, a Cambridge wnder- 
graduate of twenty-one. He is the son of a gentleman who has taken up the 
curs of stammering as 4 means of livelihood, and makes certain that his son 
will be qualified to sueceed him by having a liberal medical education, ‘The Rev, 
Charles Kingsley joins at the same time as Hunt. 

By 1861 the Ethnologieal Society has begun to waken up again: a new series 
of publications commences—the Transactions—which is issued annually until the 
appearance of Vol. Vl in 1867, The teawakening is due to many cirenmstances : 
there is firat the appearance of Darwin's Origin of Species at the end of 1859; there 
has been a wonderful discovery at Neanderthal in 1857: definite traces of 
Pletatocene man have been discovered in the Auriguac Cave by Lartet in 1860— 
Lartet, who is soon to be joined and effectively supported by an active member of 
the Ethnological Society, Henry Christy; Boucher de Perthes’ discoveries are 
being discussed and admitted ax authentic: Evans, Lubbock, and Prestwich have 
gone to see his flints and fossils. Sir Jolin Evans has discovered pulwoliths in the 
gravels of England. The literal authentivity of the Mosaic record is bem 
questioned ; but above all, to understand the process of reviviti cation, we have to keep 
an eye on young James Hunt. He becomes joint Secretary in 1859; the veteran 
John Crawfurd has returned to the Society anil is President: he has succeeded aged 
Sir James Clark—the Society has moved to 4, St. Martin's Place,’ In 1862-63 young 
John Lubbock is placed in the Presidential Chair. He has wound him a galaxy 
of talent—Huxley, Busk, Francis Galton (who is Secretary), John Evans, Rolleston, 
Murchison. Hichard Owen attends, anid presently the two outstanding Anthrope- 
logical figures of the nineteenth century are there, Mr, E. B. Tylor and Colonel Lane- 
Fox. Sir Henry Howorth ts an early member, so are Canon Greenwell, Prestwich, 
Hooker; Boyd Dawkins, MeKenny Hughes, and Rudler join later on. Russell 
Wallace atbends occasionally, and so does Herbert Spencer; Clements Markham is 
an active member, so is Hyde Clarke. With such a combination of talent one 
would have thought the prosperity of the Ethnological Society was assured. 
Talent alone is out sufficient: there must be a big following to bring funds, and a 
big membership roll the Ethnological Society never attained. 

Lubbock retired from the lresidentship in 1865, after a two yeurs’ tenure , 
Crawiurd again succeeded and remained President until his death in 1868 The 
finaucial position from first to last was precarious. Huxley was appealed to and 
became President, The situation was explored. As was the case from 1859 
onwards, the Society met at 4, St, Martin's Place, in rooms which were held from 
the Royal Society of Literature. The meetings were mon thiy as before, but it was 
resolved to give them “a more scientific character.” An appeal was to be made 
for popular support in order to obtain followers and funds It was diseovered 


' Before moving to St, Martin's Place in 1859, the Ethnological Society, through its 
President, Sir Jones Clark, hud high hopes of being assigned quarters in Burlington House, 
which was then being handed over to learned societies, r 
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that the English people were profoundly ignorant of their colonial possessions and 
fellow subjects. Four popular lectures were to be given at the School of Mines, 
and we may be certain that if is Huxley who has to carry the burden of the 
appeal. Women are to be admitted by the Society to those popular lectures, and 
it was hoped that the funds would be thereby increased. A new series of 
publications was started, Vol I, N.S, of the Jowrnal of the Ethnolapienl Society ; 
the new series ends in 1870 with Vel. IT. The popular appeal for funds was a 
failure: women did not join. Popular appeal and acientifie progress are apparently 
incompatible, Lane-Fox, always an organizer, has committees set up for definite 
purposes ; the various brppehes of Ethnologieal learning are again classified. 

We must now turn back to the year 1565 to witness one of the moat 
remarkable and instructive of all the episodes which chequer the history of our 
Institute. We have seen how young Hunt became Secretary of the Ethnological 
Society in 1859, under the Presidency of Crawfurd, He has the fire and 
enthusiasm of an evangelist and the methods of a popular political propagandist. 
He wants to waken up the Society, but with a daring thinker and free-lance like 
Crawfurd at the head, with cool scientific minds in the Council and an orthodox 
Quaker majority in the Society—sa majority that disliked the gospel of Robert 
Knox, and of his apt pupil, James Hunt, the wakening-up process proved difficult, 
and presently he abandoned it. For him Ethnology waa too confined a term: no 
other word than Anthropology could embrace “the whole science of man.” The 
Negro Question had become acute. Hunt's sympathies were with the South; the 
Negro had his place in Nature, and it was the business of anthropologists to define 
that place. There was then an Irish Question, a Celt Question, » Woman's Place 
Question and many European Racial Questions, Hunt desired to yoke Anthro- 
pology to politics. He recognized the need of popularization—the need of 
teaching the people. Hence on January Sth, 1563, he calls together in the rooms 
at 4, 5t. Martin's Place, the same rooms us were used by the Ethnological Society, 
those who were in sympathy with him. Only eleven respond. Hunt at this time 
ia thirty years of age. He puts Captain Richard Burton in the Chair and forms 
the Anthropological Society—clearly a seceding body—of which he becomes the 
recognized Founder and first President. The Society mects in the same rooms as 
the Ethnological Society, but selects Tuesday in place of Wednesday, the day on 
which the parent Society meets, and holds ita meetings much more frequently than 
the parent Society, Hont starts a journal, The Anthropological Review, at his own 
expense; by 1867 he has spent £2866 on this Journal and is £539 out of pocket 
over the venture, but the Society relieves him of the debt. He prints the 
society's Journal and ineludes it in the Review. The Society begins a Library 
and a Museum. It wants Government to help in establishing an Anthro- 
pologieal Laboratory and College, Jt undertakes the translation and publication 
of a series of continental works on Anthropology. 

At an early stage—in 1S64—a young man joins the newly-formed Society— 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook—Hunt has a keen eye for ability and places him in the post 
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of Director—really that of managing Secretary. Hunt himself keeps the 
presidential chair with Richard Burton's name m the foreground.' He is a great 
driving force; in 1865, the members of the Society entertain Burton to dinner— 
to celebrate the fact that the new Society has a membership of over five hundred, 
an ineome of £15556—figures which the parent Society has never nearly 
approached in the days of its greatest prosperity. Hunt supplies the energy: 
he is a man in a hurry, and science cannot be hurried without being damaged. 
The slow systematic collection of accurately ascertained facta is a patient, 
unexciting business, Good papers came in, many of them. But the bulk of the 
members expected entertainment or immediate instruction. The Negro Question, 
the Irish Question, the Aryan Question, Race and Religion, Race and Music, 
Phrenology and other subjects which gave opportunity for debate, were brought 
forward; there was debate, but no progress. We may take a typical instance. 
Mr. MeGrigor Allan contributes a paper with the title “John Bull versus Jonathan,” 
in 1868. The debate itself we might pass unnoted, save for the contribution which 
the poet Swinburne made to it, Sir Edward Brabrook has told us how the leading 
members of the Anthropological Society dined together just as we do now—before 
the evening meeting, In those days fellows of the Anthropological Society met 
as the “Cannibal Club” in an Italian Restaurant off Leicester Square; they had a 
negro image as their mace, and Swinburne was an enthusiastic member of the 
elub. It was after such a dinner, in 1868, that Mr. MeGrigor Allan's paper was 
read on “John Bull eres Jonathan.” From Mr. Swinburne's contribution to the 
discussion we see how wide the bounds of Anthropology had become. He 
disenased American poets and their works! The discussion lasted three nights. 
The methods had become those of a debating society; the movement was in a 
circle and ended where it began. Rules had to be framed to protect the Society 
from members who apoke too long and sail nothing. 

We can see, too, that with Ethnologists and Anthropologists meeting in the 
same tooms at 4, St. Martin's Place, and divided into two rival and contending 
camps, there will develop some poignant positions when they all meet at the 
British Association at Newcastle in 1863. There will be a scramble for the 
machinery of the Association, Some men like Lane-Fox, E. B. Tylor, Beddoe, 
Dr. Hyde Clarke, Thurnam, and Barnard Davis saw merits in both factions and 
belonged to both ; Worthington G. Smith, A L. Lewis,’ who has played so great a 
part in our affairs, Norman Lockyer and Mivart followed Hunt. In those days 
Ethnology was bracketed with Geography in Section E. The new Society fought 
for a change: it desired 4 section to be called “ Anthropology.” The Ethnologiste 


Mr, J. F. Collingwood, in a letter to me, writes: “1 joined Hunt, on invitation, 
directly be and Burton hod made a beginning, and worked for three years aa Honorary 
Secretary, We got the Society together by sheer canvassing, a great deal of correspondence © 
being used, We were not long before we gave the members something to show—books from 
French and German sources” (March 25th, 1917). 4 

43 Mr. Lewis informs me he was not present at that meeting; he joined the Anthro- 
pological Society in 1A66. 
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kept the upper hand in 1863, ‘64, and ‘65. COrawfurd describes Hunt as “an 
industrious, enthusiastic, and useful person”; Lubbock regards “ Anthropology” 
as an ugly name for “Ethnology,” the ased Murchison dislikes the word and the 
men who use it. Nevertheless at the meeting held at Nottingham in 1866, the 
British Association accepts “ Anthropology " as a designation and gives it a place 
—an old place—in Section D—with Biology. The new Society has won. In 
1867, at Dundee, the Anthropologists are again up in arms and leaye Section D 
to hold a separate meeting of their own. It was not until 1884 that a separate 
Section H was established for Anthropology. 

We have seen the extensive programme mapped out by the new Society. 
Hunt conceived the establishment of a College of Anthropology; he rightly 
claimed that it was desirable in national interests and demanded aid from the 
(Government. But the Government of 1863 was deaf and unresponsive as was ite 
successor of fifty years later, He raised an Exploration Fund; he wished to see 
leetureships founded and lecturers appointed to teach Anthropology to the people. 
He had thumped the big drum and assembled the crowd; his difficulties began 
when he had to keep the newly assembled members together. An anti-missionary 
debate, led by Burton, resulted in the withdrawal of twenty members to found the 
Victoria Institute—which desired and desires to reconcile religion and seience, 
He had yoked Anthropology to Politics, to Religion, to Nationalism, with the same 
result as happened in earlier days when it was yoked to Philanthropy. There 
could be no yoking or alliance without distortion of the truth; if the truth was 
to prosper, Anthropology had to be cultivated for its own sake—let its facts lead 
where they will. All that, at least, we can learn from our past history. 

Then there was the matter of finance. With such an expensive and daring 
programme the crash was bound to come: and come it did. The income of the 
Society had dropped from £1555 in 1865 to £1215 in 1867. In the same year 
the income of the parent Society was only £300, but then its liabilities were much 
less, An emissary had been sent by Hunt to examine and to report on the 
eollections in the Museums of Seandinavia and to arrange for a translation of 
Anders Retzius' works. The translation was in the Press when the smash came; 
all had to be countermanded. All translating and publication of tranalationa had 
to cease. Hunt withdrew from the Chair to become Director, Burton taking his 
place as President. There was a debt of over £700—Hunt’s health began to give 
way. He desired a reunion of the two Societies! They both met in the same 
rooms in London and were fellow-members of the same Association. Hence in 
1868, the Ethnologista made Huxley their President; the Anthropologists—at 
Hunt's suggestion—placed Beddoe in their Chair, with a scheme for an amalgama- 
tion in view. The Ethnologists could not abide the word “ Anthropology” and the 
Anthropologists would tolerate no other word. Hyde Clarke, who belonged to 
both Societies and had refused, in spite of an adverse vote, to withdraw from the 





' From the inception of the Anthropological Society, Hunt was continually throwing out 
feelers for an amalgamation with the parent Society. 
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Anthropological Society, was a negotiator. He openly described’ Anthropology as 
*Puflery, jobbery, and charlatanism.” No wonder negotiations fell through. But 
time and death accomplish much that direct effort fails to effect, In 1869, the 
British Association met at Exeter; the old antagonista were there. After the 
meeting the members of the Anthropological Department of Section D) went to 
explore round barrows in the neighbourhood, and there James Hunt contracted 
an illness. It was the original Secretary of the Ethnological Society, the excitable, 
eccentric, and erratic Dr. Richard King, who tended him and conveyed him to his 
home at Ore House, Hastings, where he died on Angust 29th, 1569, He was in his 
thirty-sixth year at the time of his death—tall, handsome, fair complexioned, and 
worshipped by his followers—such a man as appears only once in 4 generation. 

With Crawiurd dead in 1868 and Hunt now gone, negotiations again opened, 
and on February 14th, 1871, the members of the two Societies again met as a 
reunited body under the name of the Anthropological Institute of Grrent Britain 
and Ireland, with Sir John Lubbock as first President. No new Society was really 
formed—it was simply a re-incorporation of the two branches into which the 
original Society had become divided in 1863. In 1880, Col. Lane-Fox became 
General Pitt-Rivers, but remained the same man; in 1571, the central organization 
of British Anthropology took a new name, but it was not a new creation; it was 
an old body under a new name, 

Febrnary 14th, 1871, marks the beginning of a new period in the story of our 
Institute. The reunion resulted in many gains; the stable and accurate methods of 
the Ethnologists were leavened by the enthusiasm and push which had characterized 
the Anthropologists. There were no longer two rents to be paid at 4, St. Martin's 
Place, but only one: the three publications, Jowrnal of fhe Ethnoloyien! Soeiety, 
Memoirs of the Antiropolopical Society, and Anthropological Review, were replaced 
by a single journal—the J/owrnal of the Anthropological Institute. There was no 
longer need for two sets of officiala, We see how matters are progressing when 
the annual general meeting is held on January 15th, 1872. There have been 
42 new fellows elected; there are. then 489 ordinary subscribing fellows, and 96 
who have paid life subscriptions—altogether 585 fellows. That was a prime 
moment; we expect prosperous times to follow. In one sense they do; we see 
how excellently Presidents were chosen: Lubbock, 1871-72; Busk, '73-74; 
Lane-Fox, ‘75-76; John Evans, ‘77-78; E. B. Tylor, "79-80; Pitt- Rivers, ‘81-89: 
Flower, "85-84; Galton, ‘85, "86, "S7, '88; Beddoe, ‘89-90; E. B. Tylor, "91-92; 
Macalister, "93-94; Brabrook, 05-06-97; Rudler, "98; Read, 1899-1900. This 
point brings us to the end of the century, and also, as we shall see, to the 
beginning of a new period in the History of our Institute, 

The Journals are not big, but of excellent quality ; the exact methods practised 
by Pitt-Rivers, Galton and Flower prevail more and more, Tylor introduces a new 
era in systematic work, and yet the membership keeps falling all through the 
period we are dealing with. The funds diminish as the need for them increases, A 
misunderstanding ariaes with the electors of Busk in 1873. He was a staunch 
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Ethnologist like his predecessor, Lubbock. The Anthropologists favoured a 
representative of their Section—R, 8. Charnock, Over a score withdrew when 
their claim was refused, and formed the London Anthropological Society! A Society 
which comes into existence for personal reasons cannot live, and the new Anthro- 
pological Society came to an end in 1876, A defection of this kind does not explain 
the gradual loss in membership. In ten years—by 1881—the total membership 
was 449—a little over 500 being annual subscribers, against a total of 585 in 1872, 
with 459 ordinary subseribers, In 1800, the total fellowship was 455, 225 bemg 
annual subscribers, 92 life members, the remaining being honorary members. 
In 1895, the total membership was $57, the annual subscribers being 202, and the 
life members 83. The public enthusiasm of 1872 kept ebbing until we enter a new 
phase at the very end of the century, 

So far | have kept finance in the background. If the Anthropologists brought 
numbers and zeal, they also brought liabilities, That became quite apparent when 
the balance sheet was prepared for the Annual General Meeting on January 15th, 
1872, There was an outstanding printer's bill for £857. There waa a total mdebted- 
ness of £1293 to be met—a year’s income, Busk came to the rescue; in 1874, the 
members of the Council subseribed £200 to help to pay off the debt; in 1875, £640 
was collected; by 1S7T7 a httle over £100 still remained to be paid off. In 1877, 
illustrations began to appear in the /ourna/—a necessary addition, but expensive. 
By 1580 the income from annual subscriptions had fallen to £554. The gorilla 
‘skeleton in the Museum was sold: that bronght £30. Next year, 1881, £54 was 
realized by the sale of the Ethnolovical Collection—the Museum being further 
depleted—to help the Library. At the meeting of the British Association at York 
in the year 1851, Sir William Flower made the needs of the Institute known, and 
edllected £113 for its funds, In 1888, Galton gave the Institute the proceeds of 
his lectures at the Natural History Museum, South Kensington; still financial 
mattera went from bad to worse. In 1899, funds were raised by selling the 
Tasmanian skeleton—£115, On only one oecasion had the Institute undertaken 
any special publication: Mr. Man's Monograph on the Andamanese in 1886. In 
1890, Mr. Ling Roth gave the Institute the manuscript of his work on the 
Tasmanians, requesting it to undertake publication; with regret the Institute had 
to decline for want of funds. 

All through this period—irom L872 to 1900—the British Empire was extend- 
ing; ite oustodianship of native races was eVer increasing; its responsibilities 
towards them ever @rowing. Yet all that time our Institute was dwindling in 
membership, aud beeoming more crippled financially. Looking back over that 





1“ Tts formation,” writes Mr. A. L. Lewis, ‘was not entirely due to personal ressons, for 
Charnock was not like Hunt, a man to excite enthusiasm amongst his colleagues. ‘There was a 
feeling, whether rightly founded or not, that in the words of one of the circulars printed at the 
time—tho object of the Ethnological Socety is first to weaken as much aa possible the 
Anthropological element in the Institute, and then to muke it a mere section of the 
Geographical or some kindred body, which would result in the total exclusion of Anthro- 
pological enquiry,” (March 15th, 1917.) 
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period now. one is thankfol that the Institute accomplished so inueh, and yet one 
also marvels that there was not one rich man who had gained his wealth in eolonial 
trade, who saw how old chapters in the history of the world were being wiped out, 
who had the ingight to realize what « small boily of his countrymen were trying to 
do, and come forward and give the means to do it, In France, in Germany, 


‘and in the United States, Anthropologists can depend on Government. aid. But 


that is not our British way: we work by voluntary enterprise, but without fonds 
Anthropological enterprise is impossible, There waa, however, one man who under. 
stool, a young man of twenty-nine, Mr, Sydney Ellis. He was the son of Mr, FE. G. 
Klis, Chairman of the Midland Railway Company. Mr. Sydney Ellis was also 
in business, At the Belfast meeting of the British Association in 1874, he 
realized the nature of the work the Institute had in view, and when he died, 
in 1879, he leita legacy of £1000 free of duty, “to help in unravelling the Origin 
and Development of Man.” Lane-Fox, in his presidential address of 1876, said - 
“ Popular science leads nowhere "; that is true in one sense, but untrue in another, 
The reveptive mind and will to help lies only in an édd man here and there, and 
it is our blame rather than his, if we fail to come together, 

In 1891, the Institute again meditated a resort to popular lectures to the 
public as a means of raising funds and Fellows, but the project was finally rejected, 
rightly I think. That plan has been frequently attempted in the history of this 
Institute. Funds are our sinews: without them We an Carry on no organized 
enterprise. The appeal must be a personal one, not to the general publie or to an 
unresponsive Government, bat to him who can sympathize with our aims, has a 
faith in our methods; and isin a position to give us financial help, We cannot 
allord to allow euch # man to be ignorant of the Institute's existence—its aime and 
its ineans ; any popularization which serves that end must be for good. 

Tt was during the period I have bean describing to you that Fellows of the 
Institute began a moat useful work—which we still carry on—the organization of 
collective effort. It is trae that the schemes were made public at the British 
Association, but they were hatched and matured in the rooms of the Institute, Tn 
this work the commanding figure of Pitt-Rivers and of that creative genius, 
Francis Galton, were the leading moving spirits. Jastructions for Travellera becomes 
repeated editions of Anthropological Notes and Queries + the Anthropometrical 
Committee is set foing in 1875, and issues its report on the physical condition of the 
people of the British Islesin 1883, Sir E. W. Brahrook being then Secretary, A 
Committee is constituted to define the racial types found in the British Isles, and 
formulate n method for recording facial features. Temporary Anthropometrieal 
laboratories are established, Explorations in Palestine, in the Greek Islanda and 
Egypt, are favoured. A scheme for collecting photographs of racial types and 
Ethnological implements is begun. Tylor initiates  surye v of the North West 
tribes of Canada. Means are taken to bring the aims and methods of the Institute 
before the local scientific societies of the country—the corresponding Societies of 
the British Association, Towards the end of the century, an Ethnographical Survey 
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is instituterl—at first of the British Isles, and later of the British Empire, Every 
one of thoze endeavours made by the Institute during the period 1871-1900 has a 
direct bearing on all the collective efforts which we, as Fellows of the Institute, are 
now making, 

We are to touch lightly on the third phase of the Institute's history, which | 
regard as beginning with the present century. In 1898 comes the first syInptom 
af the change: up to then the Jowrnals had appeared quarterly, demy octavo, with 
afew illustrations, and they now appear half-yearly, imperial octavo, with numerous 
illustrations, The membership has a tendency upward, but the expenditure is some 
£27 in excess of the income. Mr. Lewis is Treasurer; Mr, 0. M. Dalton, Secretary. 
Then in 1900 affairs are blossoming; Sir Hercules Read igs President; Mr, J. L. 
Myres, Secretary; Mr. A. L. Lewis, with full thirty years’ experience of the ways 
and customs of the Inatitute behind him, is Treasurer. We find reforms on foot. 
The aims and purposes of the Institute are being revived, so are its By-laws.' The 
Institute is therefor the purpose of hearing papers read and discussing them : above 
ull, it has to issue a Jowrna/ and publications; it should appoint correspondents at 
points of vantage throughout the world; it must have a real reference library ; it 
must appoint committees for special investigation; it must maintain its co-Npera- 
tion with the British Association. The ‘Journals increase in size; the Miscellanea 
and Reviews become an inportant section of the Jowrna/l. An Executive Committee 
is instituted. A Huxley Lectureship is founded and inaugurated. Presently the 
Miscellanea and Reviews are separated from the Jowraal, and appear with the 
appropriate title of Mon. It isclear that some spirit with some power of vision 
has appeared in the Institute: some driving force that propele the Institute to 
shoulder its burden and move forwards to meet its Empire-wide responsi bilities, 
The Institute undertakes to prepare the Anthropological part of the Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature, Expenses are cut down; a saving is made by dispensing with 
the services of a publisher and of a collector; the supply of refreshments at the 
close of meetings is stopped. The publication of special monographs, such as 
Hobley’s Uganda,and several others, is undertaken, We place our finger on the 
pulse of the Institute—the list of subscribing members—to see how the proceds of 
revivilication is affecting it, The total income has risen since last we looked : it was 
then £514; it is now (1901) £687; but there is a deficit of £155, In 1902 there is 
again a deficit (£140), but the membership is rising; the Institute is serving its 
purpose better than ever before, but it is going head-over-heels in debt, —A crisis 
comes in 1903. There are now 266 annual subscribers, 64 more than in 1895: 
there is a total fellowship of 414, But there.is a deficit of £260 on the year’s 
workings. To a business man that looks ill—and hence the crisis. Mr. T. A. Joyce 
becomes Honorary Secretary, Mr. Jolin Gray, Treasurer. Although [ became a Fellow 
of the Institute in 1896, and was afterwards a member of the Council, I, unfortun- 
ately, was not then in touch with the affaira of the Institute, I-view them from 


1 At this time the late Mr. RB. N. Pye was Chairman of the newly-formed Executive 
Committees, and did much to further the progress of the Inatitute. 
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the written records just as a historian must doa century hence, I am resolutely 
of the opinion that the man or men who instituted the reformations at the begin- 
ning of the century bronght salvation to the Institute. We are even now reaping 
the reward. In 1914, before the calm deliberations of our daily lives were swept 
away before the urgent demands of war, the annual subscribers had reached 400— 
the total membership was 539. The annual subseriptions amounted to £770, We 
were then deliberating how to improve our Jowrae! hy bemging it out in quarterly 
numbers, and how to give Won the place which its importance demanda. 

We had other plans in view—a new and better home for the Institute. We 
have seen that during the eight years of schism both Sections of our Fellows met 
at +, St. Martin's Place, in rooms held upon lease from the Royal Society of 
Literature.’ There, after the amalgamation, the Institute remained, paying a 
rent of £136 until April, 1884, when, during Flower's Presidency, it moved to 
No, 3, Hanover Square—the quarters of the Zoological Society. There the rent 
was practically the same, and there was a comfortable and convenient meeting 
room. Then, in 1908, when the Zoological Society moved to Regent's Park, a new 
home had to be found, and the Institute took up its abode at 50, Great Russell Street 
—immediately facmy the British Museum. By 1914 the Institute had ontgrown 
its accommodation ; the library had overtiowed its shelves and shelf-space; the 
meeting room served its purpose rather indifferently, and was neither eommodious 
nor really convenient. The accommodation and conveniences for the officers of 
the Institute were cramped, nor conld we pay salaries commensurate with the 
services which were rendered, owing to the stringent condition of our finance. In 
1014, then, the Council was wnanimously of opinion that the Tustitute must be 
housed in keeping with the Empire for which it has worked and is working—in 
keeping with the aime which its Fellows hold steadfastly m view, and in keeping 
with the needs of its library and of its staff It was during this period that 
Mr. Edge Partington rendered a great service to the Institute in placing the 
pampliets of the library in order andin searching for a suitable place to form a 
permanent abode, 

At that time, too, while walking along the lane or passage on the north side 
of the National Gallery, my eye was canght by a gaunt, dilapidated-Looking 
building which, from its central position, seemed, if put into repair, to offer the 
possibility of a new and suitable abode for the Institute. I did not know then, that 
the building I had inspected was very near to 4, St. Martin’s Place,! where our 
achismatic predecessors met and quarrelled in the distant ‘sixties. Presently, how- 
ever, builders appeared on the @eene; an austere, substantial edifice gradually 
appeared on the site. It became a fasionable club—presently visited by the police 
and notorious. One can stuile at the incident, but through tears. Here are we, 1 
body of men laying a sure foundation fora knowledge of the races of mankind—of 
our own race and of our fellow races—atudying the conditions and customs under 





' See Mr, A. L. Lewis's note appended to this address. 
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which we and they live, unravelling the past so as to discover how and when they 
and we have come to our present status, and yet the giddy throng eould find with 
ease the ways and means to finance an enterprise which we hardly dared to 
undertake. 

I mention those matters because peace will come, and when we have settled 
down once more the Council has again to find an answer to the question: How can 
the Institute best serve the needs of Anthropology? Speaking not as your 
President, nor as a member of the Council, but simply as a Fellow, I think its first 
eharge is to maintain its publications. The Institute has to provide the men who 
garner the needed knowledge with a ready, prompt, and efficient means of preserving 
and disseminating their hardly-won observations. Six months is too long a period 
to make them wait for the appearance of their work: by the time proofs have 
arrived their interests have probably shifted to a new subject. Only the best 
should be selected, but there must be no stint of illustration. If 1 were asked to 
show what the Institute has accomplished, I would point to the Jowrnals on the 
shelyes—a record from 1844 to 1917, What would we give for a similar record 
Which had been kept in Rome in the days of the Empire } 

After our publications, the hbrary. But an efficient reference library requires 
money and a skilled librarian. In order of importance I would then place our 
meetings. Ata meeting there must be provided something more than a mere dry, 
descriptive, record of fact, Scientific meetings have been killed by the supposition 
that the spoken communication and the printed record are the same, They should 
differ as much aa the page of a play does from that of an encyclopedia, We 
write for reference—to obtain a permanent record; we speak or show specimens, 
to convey the broad idea of what we have tried to do and how far we have 
succeeded in attaining our end. The discussion which follows should show how 
far we have observed accurately and thought correctly. Ont of discussion and 
opposition should spring zeat for further endeavour. 

T would give a high importance to the work which the Institute has done 
and is doing to co-ordinate collective efforts. I have already mentioned the 
initiation of a scheme in 1875 which had as its ultimate aim a survey of the 
physical condition and bodily characteristics of the people of the British Isles—a 
scheme which will ultimately become a survey of the peoples of the British 
Empire, But 1 have not mentioned how this scheme was revived and extended 
by the Institute in 1905 and later—particularly by two men whose too-early death 
every one of us still regrete—Professor D, J, Cunningham, who died in 1907, and 
Mr. John Gray, our Treasurer, who died two years later. We have, as you may see 
from the Council's report, taken that scheme up again and hope that under 
changed circumstances it may soon become a Government measure. If time had 
permitted, I should have laid before you certain proposals which Professor Fleure 
wishes the Institute to take up in connection with that survey. When the present 
scheme has made further progress, I hope that Professor Fleure’s suggestions will 
be taken up by the Institute. Then there is the Ethnographic Survey, which we 
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have worked for in past years. At the present time Mr, Harold J. E, Peake is 
carrying out a survey of the “finds” relating to the Bronze Age in Britain ; that 
cannot be accomplished sinole-handed: ha must have all the co-operation the 
Fellows of the Society can give him. , 

Then if I were asked what should be done to help on our work throughout 
the Empire—throughout the world—I would suggest, in the first place, that 
every traveller, be he Governor, sub-lieutenant, or merchant, should be provided 
with a copy of onr Notes and Queries, But if that traveller were really in earnest 
in the search for the best way to increase anthropological knowledge, I should refer 
him to the most illuminating guide that lies within my knowledge. It is a long 
report, written in 1915 by one of our most distinguished Fellows—Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivere—addressed (by request) to the Carnegie Institution of Washington, on 
* The Present Condition and Future Needs of the Science of Anthropology.” Tt is 
a document which should be in the hands of every Fellow of the Institute, for it 
defines not only the areas where anthropological observation is most sorely needed, 
mt lays down the rules which must guide the observer if he would serve. the 
purpose which this Institute has in view. 

The Institute must encourage and welcome not only collective effort, but also 
individual effort, A new and fertile idea may leaven masses of facts which are 
otherwise barren. I know of no more interesting development of a fertile idew 
than that whieh has heen forced on our notice by Professor Elliot Smith. The — 
genesis of the idea lies open tous; there is first the years of residence in Egypt 
with a study of ancient Egyptians and their burial customs; then the recognition 
of a direct relationship between the ancient Egyptian tombs and Megalithic 
Monuments; then a study in the migrations of culture Later, in conjunction 
with Mr, W. J. Perry and Mr, J. Wilfred Jackson, the application of a method 
which I believe to be new—the recognition of a cultural drift by groups of 
associated characteristics, Such groups of associated arts and customs we cannot 
conceive to have originated in more than one centre, | 

If you would seek for a recent instance of what individual effort can do for 
Anthropology, I do not think you could find a more striking example than in the 
three’ works produced in quick succession by Captain T. A. Joyee—South 
American Archeology, Merican Archeology, and Central American, and West Inelian 
Archeology. As the author of these three works he has placed all anthropologiats 
under a deep debt to him. 

There are certain other schemes which this Institute has steadily sought to 
further—sehemes which will require the closest attention in the fature. On every 
occasion this Institute has pressed the claima of Anthropology for a place amongst 
the subjects fostered and taught at Universities, It hasseen Oxford and Cambridge 








and London Universities become centres of authropological research; it has seen 


its introduction to many of our other Universities. The more those University 


' For a full list of the literature of this movement, see Sheod as Eeidence of the Migrations 
of Early Culture, by G. Elliot Smith, FBS, Manchester University Press, 1917, 
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ceutres prosper the vreater will be the progress of our knowledge and the greater 
the prosperity of our Institute. I have heard Sir Everard im Thurn and Sir 
Baldwin Spencer say that it was Sir Edward B. Tylor’s intiuence at Oxford 
that turned them to anthropological enquiry. They are only two of many, and 
what happened at Oxford thirty years ago must be happening now at all our 
University centres. Then, too,a new and great centre for the dissemination of 
the kind of knowledge we are in the closest sympathy with, has been just opened— 
“The School of Oriental Studies." When I think of what is happening in all of 
those centres I take a most optimistic view of the Institute's future. 

Then there isthe establishment and maintenance of a just and advantageous 
relationship between Institute and administrative departments of our 
Government. Wehave had occasion several times in recent years to approach 
the Government—for the establishment of a Bureau of Ethnology; for the 
institution of an anthropometric survey of the people; for the application of 
anthropometrical methods to school children—but I cannot say that those in 
authority have shown an intelligent sympathy with either our efforts or our aims. 
In these present times values are changing rapidly and we must persevere. Sir 
Richard Temple! was im the nght when he declared that our rulers must be made 
to perceive “the administrative value of Anthropology.” Its value is being 
realized, and will be more and more as time goes on and experience tells. Our 
representations and advice given long ago by the Institute have borne fruit in the 
great Anthropological surveys carried out by the Indian Government in recent 
years. Nor can | omit acknowledging the great debt we owe to a lamented past 
President, Sir Herbert Risley, for his pioneer work in connection with the Indian 

I cannot close this address without referring to the great loss this Inatitute 
has sustained in the death of Sir Edward Tylor. He was twice our President and 
we recognize him as the Master Anthropologist of our time. All that he was 
and did, are just what this Institute would like to treasure and foster, Nor can I 
fail to mention the death of Mr, Charles Dawson, who has taken part in our 
proceedings. His name will be associated for all time with one of the moat 
important discoveries ever made of fossil man. He was a student in the best sense 
of the word; his great discovery came to him—not by a turn of chance, but by 
intelligent anticipation and by persevering seeking. 

I cannot leave this Chair without returning thanks to all Fellowa of the 
Institute for the sympathy and help they have always extended to me. In olden 
times the Honorary Secretary had the title of Director; that is really his right 
designation, for the direction of our affairs and success in their management 
depends chieily on the Honorary Secretary and Assistant Secretary, I have had 
the good fortune to be associated, first with Capt. T. (. Hodson and Lieut, EK. W-. 
Martindell, and subsequently with Dr. H. 8. Harrison, Lieut. T. A. Joyce, and 


! Presidential Address to the Anthropological Section of the British Association, 
Birmingham, 1913. 
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Miss Martindell. T take this opportunity of expressing toa Misa Martindell the 
thanks of the Institute for the able manner in which she has carried out the 
duties of Assistant Secretary, in place of her brother who still remains on active 
service, I owe to my colleague, the Treasurer of the Institute, Mr. R. W. 
Williamson, more than T can find words to express. He has just presented ws 
with « cheering balance sheet. I also avail myself of this opportunity to announce 
that the Trustees of the Institute are now: His Grace the Duke of Abercorn: 
Sir C. Heroules Read (your President-elect), and Sir Everaril im Thorn, K.C.M.G., 
C.B, I hope that at an early date some good friend of the Institute may load 
the burden they have fo bear—the burden of our funded stocks! 


Nore.—l take this opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness to 
Sir Edward Brabrook, Mr.A. L. Lewis, Mr. J. Frederick Collingwood, Mr. Edward 
Clodd, Sir C. Hercules Read, Dr. Wood-Jones, Captain T. A. Joyce, and Dr. H, 8, 
Harrison for suggestions and corrections. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis gave me the following note on 4, St. Martin’s Place — 


“No. 4, St. Martin's Place, was not on the north side of the National Gallery, 
it was rather at the north-east corner, being in that part of the main thoroughfare 
which was pulled down to make way for an extension of the National Portrait 
Gallery which now occupies ita site. That was the reason for the Societies leaving 
No.4. The first floor front waa a large room with three windows, used by the 
Royal Society of Literature as a library and meeting room, and also by the 
Ethnological Society and Anthropological Society, but as a meeting room only. 
There was a room above it of equal size, but not ao lofty, which was the 
Anthropological Society's Library, Council Room, and Museum, At the back of each 
of these large rooms was a smaller room. I think that at the back of the meeting 
room on the first foor was used by the Ethnological Society as a library and 
lnmber room; that at the hack of the large room on the second floor was used by 
the Anthropological Society as a Sceretary’s office,” 


To complete the story of No. 4, St, Martin's Place, I take the liberty of 
adding some verses published very many years ago by Sir Edward Brabrook. 


“On Tuesday night I shall be found 
At 4, St. Martin's Place, irs, : 
Where we disenas, on neutral ground, 
The problems of our race, sirs, 
) do not ask me if I can throw 
A light on the piety 
The Fellows utter at the Anthro- 
pological Society.” 
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ANCIENT ROYAL HINDU MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, 
By Paxprr VISHWANATH, with notes by H. A. Roser. 


Ir is said that once upon a time there was a great featival among the gods, At 
this festival was presenta king, named Mahibhisha, who had attained to heaven by 
performing great sacrifices and austerities. A gust of wind blew aside the clothes 
of Gangi—the great goddess among rivers—and exposed her body. All the gods 
bent their heads so that Gang’ should not feel ashamed, but Mahibhisha did not 
do ao Upon this Brahma was ‘wtoth and cursed Mahabhisha. saying that he 
should fall from heaven. Gangi, too, was ordered to be born on earth, to punish 
the king by so acting as to inflict great mental suffering upou him until he felt a 
great anger, which was to free him from the effect of the curse. In the fullness of 
time Gang was born on earth and sought marriage with- King Pratipa, who waa 
renowned for his piety. He refused to wed her, but seeing her great beauty of 
mind and body promised to mate her with his sow. Pratipa and his queen then 
underwent severe purtficatory rites so that their child should be born good ond 
noble in soul and in due course Mahabhishe was born as their child. They named 
him Shantanu—*son of the peaceful "—bhecause of the perfect control over desires 
aud passions to which his father had attamed. When Shantanu had grown into 
a fine youth his father, according to immemorial Hindo custom, prepared to 
relinquish a householder's life and retire into the forests (rena prestha). He 
seated Shintanu on the throne, and retiring from the world, told him of his interview 
with a celestial maiden in which he had promised that a son of his would accept 
her as his wife. The old king exhorted Shintanu wo redeem his father's promise, 
should he happen to see the maiden, and marry her unconditionally. 

One day while walking along the bank of the Ganges, Shintanu saw a lovely 
gitl, fell in love with her and asked for her hand. She consented on condition 
that he should never question her actions, and that should he ever interfere with 
her freedom to do what she pleased she would desert him at once. The king was 
#0 infatuated that he accepted her on these termes, They were married and in due 
course had a son. The queen fung the cluld into the river, telling Shintanu that 
it was for his good that she did so. Six more children were born, and one after the 
other were thrown into the river by his wife. Despite his grief he would not bid her 
desist from her murderous conduct lest-she should leave him.! But when the eighth 





' The eighth child is anlucky, os it portends death to ite mother's brother. Kans Was 
warned that he would perish at the hands of the eighth son of Devaki, wife of Vasudeo. He 
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child was born and his wife was going to kill it he could stand it no longer, and bade 
her refrain from its destruction. On hearing this the queen did not throw the child 
into the river, but told the king that she would live with him no longer since he 
had violated the condition on which she had married him. She then declared 
who each of them had beon in their previons lives and said that the sons whom 
she had borne were the eight risus: Those gods had stolen away the Nandini cow 
—the giver of all desires—which belonged to a great rishi. ‘The leader of this 
party of divine thieves was Dyin. The rishi by his eurse had doomed the vdsus 
for their misdeed to fall from heaven and be born on earth. This was their doom, 
but the thieves went and begged the rishi’s forgiveness, and at their entreaties he 
so far relented that seven of them won permission to return to heaven within a year 
of their birth on earth, but Dyiin, the chief offender, was not forgiven, and was 
condemned to a long terrestrial existence for his sinful conduct. He became the 
eighth child, which was saved by Shintann’s intervention. Ganga brought this 
child with her back to his father after training him in every branch of worldly 
and spiritual knowledge. He was so well brought up that his strength, energy 
and intellect became the envy of contemporary princes. His love and respect for 
his father were no less exemplary, and he gave striking proofs of them in this 
wise :—QOne day his father, while roaming along the banks of the Yamuna, saw a 
beautiful girl, a fisherman's daughter. The old king was so smitten with her 
looks that he sought her for his wife, but her father refused his consent until the 
king promised that her progeny should succeed to the throne after his death, The 
aged king was in a dilemma, between his love for this fisher girl and his recogni- 
tion of the claims of his son by Gangi. At last he decided to subordinate his 
passion to his sense of justice and returned to his capital. He could not, however, 
forget the fisherman's daughter altogether, and continued dejected find morose 
beenuse of his unfulfilled desire for her.. His son noticed this and tried to aseertain 
through the minister the cause of his father’s sadness. On hearing the truth he 
went to the fisherman and voluntarily pledged his word not to claim the throne 
after his father’s death, but to help any stepbrothers who might be born to his 
daughter to secure it, The fisherman said that he fully trusted the prince to keep 
his word, but what if the prince’s own offspring claimed the right to the kingdom 
against his daughter's progeny? On hearing this the prince, whose name was 
Davabrata, vowed that he would never marry, 80 that there would be no sone to 
stand in the way of his stepbrother's inheritance. It is aaid that the gods in 
heaven rained flowers upon the. prince, who came thenceforward to be known aa 
Bhishma (the terrible) because of his vow. | 

The fisherman’s daughter, whose name was Satyavati, then wedded Bhishma's 
father, and had two sons, Chitrangad and Vichitravirya. On the death of Shin- 
resolver! to kill Vasudeo at once, but was dissuaded from eo doing, and instead he slew aff 
Devaki’s firat ix sons, one by one, an excesa of precaution which did him no good whatever, 
for Krishna, her eighth son, killed Kans: Myths of the Hindua and BuddAiats, Sister Nivedita 


‘and Ananda Coomarazwamy, pp. 219 f, and 237, 
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tanu, the elder of the two minors, as they still were, came to the throne. Bhishmia 
acted as their protector. Soon after his accession Chitranead was killed in battle 
and the younger boy succeeded him. The mode of winning a wife at that time 
amongst Kshatriyas was that called a swayamvare, or “self-choice.”’ Kings 
and princes used to be invited by the bride’s father to his capital, and they 
displayed their skill at games and their prowess in arma, and performed great feats 
of strength. The bride witnessed them all, and chose him who pleased her most. 
Vichitravirya was too young to take part in such a competition, but his mother 
being eager to see him married, Bhishma took upon himself the task of finding him 
aqueen. Ata seayamvara he carried off by force three daughters of the King of 
Kashi, challenging all the assembled princes to wrest the girls from him if they 
could. This they failed to do, but the eldest of the three princesses told Bhishma 
that ahe had already made a mental vow to wed another prince, so Bhishma let her 
go. The other two, Ambiki and Ambaliki, were married to Vichitravirya, but 
unluckily he died soon after his marriage, and the royal house of Shantanu was 
threatened with extinction. 

In great grief Satyavati next implored Ehishma to espouse the widows? 
of his stepbrothers, but he refused to break his vow of celibacy, He advised 
her, however, to obtain progeny from the widowed princesses by the perform- 
ance of miyoya—a practice permissible in emergency, though not accorded recogni- 
tion as an ordinary course of social conduct. It consisted in inviting some great 
sage to become the father of children who, being born of a widowed queen, were to 
be considered the offspring of her dead husband. Satyavati then informed Bhishma 
that before she married his father she had had a son by a great sage named Para- 
shar, whose name was Krishna Dvaipdyana Vydsa, who had promised to come to 
her aid in any difficulty the moment she thought of him, She did so now, and 
Vyasa appeared. With considerable difficulty he was persuaded to beget children 
on the widowed princesses. He was so ugly that he was called Krishna, “ black,” 
and as the princesses had to submit to his ugliness, they were excused a whole 
yea purilicatory penances, as their toleration of Vydsa's ugliness was in itself a 

enance. Thus the queen mother with great difficulty persuaded her daughters-in- 
be to receive Vyasa for the sake of the royal line, which was threatened with 
extinction, The elder at the sight of his repulsive figure closed her eyes and did 
not open them all the time that he was with her. For her Vydsa predicted a blind 
son. The younger, seeing how horrible his appearance was, turned pale with fear, 
and to her, therefore, was born a child with pallid complexion named Pandu the 
“pale.” The queen wanted a third child, but ber elder daughter-in-law evaded her 
wishes and sent one of her maids, to whom was born the saintly Vidura, because of 
the sweetly reverent attitude in which the maid received the great sage. 

Bhishma superintended the education of the boys, who developed great skill 
in learning and sports. In due course Pandu was made king, because his elder 








1 See Note B, 2 See Note C, 
- FOL, XLVIL ti 
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brother Dhritardshtra was blind. Pandu married two wives, Kunti and Madri. 
Once while out hunting Pandu cruelly shot a stag which was coupling with its mate. 
This piece of cruelty brought upon him the curse that he would die at once if he 
lived with either of his wives. On this Pandu was very sad and went to live in the 
jungles, where his wives followed him, After a time he beyan to long for children, 
and told Kunti of his longing: she said that she knew a mantra whereby she could 
summon any of the gods to come and give her children. Pandu gave her leave to 
use it, and as a result she called upon Dharma, god of Justice, Viyu the Wind, and 
Indra the king of the gods, and they gave her Yudhishthira, Bhima, Arjuna 
respectively, She also taught the mantra to Madri, who summoned the twin Aswins, 
and they gave her Nakula and Sahadeva. It may be noted here that before she married 
Pandu, Kunti had had another divine son, Karna, from the sun, and he fought 
against the sons of Pandu in the Mahdbhiirata. As a result of the curse, Pandu 
died while embracing his wife Madri, and she gave up her life along with her 
husband, leaving her sons to the care of Kunti. 


[L—The sons of Pandu when exiled, and disguised as Brihmans, attend the 
swayamvara of Draupad!, whom they win and make their common wife, 

King Drupada had heard much of Arjuna’s skill ag an archer and wanted to 
give him his daughter Draupadi in marriage, but he also wished that she should be 
won in aswayameara. He made a great bow which he thought none but Arjuna 
sould bend, and placed on a lofty pole a revolving fish whose eye was to be the 
mark. He who could hit was to marry his daughter. 

A great crowd of kings assembled for the contest, but all failed to bend the 
bow, Then Karna stepped forward and strung it and took aim with an arrow. 
Just as the Paindava brothers, who had so far not come forward and were diagnised 
as Brihmans, were giving way to despair, Draupadi spoke in clear accents:—* I 
will not take a low-born man for my husband.” At this Karna put down the bow 
and went away, but Arjuna came forward looking like a Bréhman, lifted the bow, 
drew it, and hit the mark. Flowers rained from heaven, and Draupadi put a garland 
of sweet flowers round Arjuna’s neck as a sign of her choice, The crowd of kings 
protested that a Brahman must not carry off a Khshatriya girl and fought for her 
possession, but the Pandavas defeated them all and carried the bride home. 

When they reached their house they told their mother, who was in the inner 
room, in jest that they had brought home the day's alms. She answered “ enjoy it 
in common.” But when she knew the truth she was filled with remorse, and when 
her eldest son came home, bade him decide the matter by suggesting some way 
whereby her words might not be proved false and at the same time undesirable 
results micht. be avoided. 

Yudhishtra then remembered a prophecy that Vyasa had made concerning 








Draupadi, who in her former life had five times besought Mahvideva for a suitable 


husband and each time had been granted her request, so that she was dua five 
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hushands. So the decision was that she should remain the common wife of all the 
five brothers, 


Notes sy H. A. Rose. 


A. The first question raised by this interesting paper is : Does it represent the 
ideas which regulated ancient Hindu society as a whole?" Iam strongly inclined 
to think it doea nof. It is now beginning to be realized that ruling families were 
often constrained by “reasons of state " to place themselves above all popular rules 
or codes of ethica and evolve a moral law peculiar to themselves. This has bean 
shown to be the case among the Jews, the Egyptians of the New Kingdom 
¢ 1000 5.0., and the Ptolemaic period, the early Roman emperors, and the rulers of 
Travancore, The latter is an exception, but only apparently so. According to the 
usages of the Nairs of the Western Coast, descent in the ruling family is in the 
fomale line, and if that line fails the Raja does not adopt males, but females through 
whom the line may be continued. Each Raja's heir is his sister's son, not his own 
son! I can find no express mention in any account of the Nayars of this rule as to 
the chiefs’ succession, nor does it appear to be the rule among the mass of the 
caste. 








B. As the king's daughter was thus destined to carry on the royal line, the 
important thing was that she should have issue, and her marriage was a matter of 
quite secondary importance. This may explain the siwayamvara, which allowed her 
not only to choose her husband, but possibly also any man, to be the father of the heir 
to the throne. The only limitation on her choice of a husband seams to have been 
a rule that she must choose the winner in the tournament, if one was held2 

Royal descent often followed the female line in ancient India. In the Karpura- 
Manjari, “ Camphor-cluster,” a drama of the 10th century a.p., Chandapdla marries 
that lady, the daughter of the Kantala king, and thus becomes a paramount 
sovereign.* 


C. Tt will be observed that in this episode there is no question of marrying the 
deceased brother's widow, but of the /evirate in a strict sense of that term ; that is 
to say the king raises up issue to his dead brother, but the widows do not become 
his wives. Presumably then their sons are regarded as the heirs of the deceased, 


1M. Murray, in Journ. #2. Antirop, Jnat,, 1915, p. 307, quoting from Aitchison’s Treaties, ete,, 
V, p. 422 ff. This passage does not appear to be cited by E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, V, p. 283 ff., under Art. Nayar. 

* Among the Bazigars of the Punjab, when a girl is morringeablo, an athletic competition 
is held, and the competitors jump, run,and soon. The winner has aright to marry the girl, 
but she has no choice. : 

2 Karpura-Manjari, Cambridge, Mass, N.S. A, published by the Harvard University, 1901. 
Reviewed in Calcutta Review, 1903, p. 274. 
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not of their real father. This suggests an explanation of the chundarand rule of 


inheritance. 
if 
3_. 3 Se ee ib 
Mt. MM. : BR. x x Met N, C. (deceased). 
| x 
| | | | Mt. N. 
, (2 sone) F. Go: —#H. L. 


(3 sons) 


Tf B married N, his brother's widow, all his sons by her would be as much his 
sons a3 EK and F, his sons by his first wife, and all five sons would inherit equally 
by pagvand. But if he merely raised up issue to C by N, her sons would be regarded 
a4 heirs of UO, not of B, and they would only get C’s half of the family land, E and 
F getting B's half, not $ths, and we should at once have what looks at first sicht 
like a custom of chundavand. li custom were studied scientifically, nothing being 
taken for granted, but every possible explanation tested by the facts, the facts being 
all completely elicited by inquiry, we should first ascertain who B’s second wife was. 
At present all that can be said is that it is not very common fora cultivator of a caste 
like the Jats to take a second wife unless his brother die leaving a widow, and then 
he often marries her, even if he hasa wife already, So common is this form of 
widow re-marriange that the word ‘dewar means “other,” or “second husband.” 

Tt need cause no surprise to find the two ideas or practices, (i) of taking the 
brother's widow to wife, and (ii) of raising up seed to the dead brother by her, exist- 
ing side by side and often confused by such a class as the Jits, because the 
distinction is rather a fine one, and we Anow that both ideas are to be found in 
India 


1 Dewara is thus explained in the Vedic Lexicon called Nirukta by Yeska, which is 
regarded ss an authority by Sanskrit scholars of the old school :—Devaro, diritiyo wera 
wchyate,  Devara is aaid to be the secomd hushand.” Jevera in modern Sanskrit and Indian 
vernaculars means the husband's younger brother. 
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THE TAT BUSHMEN (MASARWAS) AND THEIR LANGUAGE. 
By Kev. 5. 5. Dornan, F.R.A.1., F.EGS, 


Tue people called Masarwas by the Bechuanas inhabit the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, the Kalahari, and the portions of Southern Rhodesia adjoining these 
territories, They probably extend into “German” South-West Africa, and possibly 
also across the Chobe River into Portuguese West Africa, Whether they are to 
be found in the eastern parts of Southern Rhodesia, and the adjoining territory of 
Portuguese East Africa, is uncertain, There are certainly Bushmen in these 
countries, a few are left in the Victoria and Sabi districts, but whether they are 
Masarwas or other Bushmen, I cannot say. I could get no information from 
Europeans or natives who had seen them beyond the fact that they were Bushmen, 
Amongst the Masarwas themselves little could be gleaned. They always said that 
most of the tribe dwelt to the west and north-west, though they admitted that 
many dwelt to the south from the Matopos to the Crocodile River, more especially 
in the Tuli district. Amongst themselves they are never designated Masarwas, 
but always Hiechware, or people of the open country. Whether this was simply a 
name indicative of their mode of life, or one adopted through the influence of the 
Bechuanas, I could not discover. I could never learn from them that they had 
any other name. The origin of the name Masarwas will be discussed later. 

The Bechuanas call the northern Bushmen Maseru, while thoee south of the 
Orange River are called Berwe, Thus Masarwa is a general term for Bushmen of 
the north. As most of those dealt with in this paper are from the Tati district, 
north towards the Zambezi, it would be aa well to speak of them as Tati Bush- 
men. The Bechuanas say that they call these people Masarwas because they came 
before them, and lived on meat. Therefore, the name would mean meat eaters 
or hunters. I donot know any word, however, in the Sechuana language from 
which it could be derived. Amongst the Matabele the Masarwas are called Amazsile, 
which I am informed is derived from an obsolete word, wiwsila, to live, or to live 
by hunting, and, therefore, Amasile would mean hunters, 

The people of the Congo Basin call the Pygmies Batwa, and most likely the 
term Barwa, Abatwa was supplied to the Bushmen by the Bantu negroes, when 
they first arrived south of the Zambezi, as they looked upon them as the same 
people as the Pygmies. I do not think there is much doubt that the Pygmies and 
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Bushmen are closely connected, probably originally the same people, and the differ- 
ence in colour and habits of life are due simply to difference of habitat, 
environment, and mode of living, the one being forest dwellers, and the other desert 
inhabitants, A carefully prepared vocabulary of one or more Pygmy languages 
would probably show considerable resemblances to some of the Bushman lancnages, 

They area branch of the peoples collectively known as Bushmen, and both 
morphologically and linguistically have most of the characteristies of these 
peoples. That the Bushmen tribes had once a much wider diffusion in South and 
Central Africa in former times is no longer questioned by ethnologists, Lemnants 
Temain in out of the way places, and traces‘of their former ceoupation of the 
continent are to be found all over the great central plateau. They are the true 
aborigines of South Africa, using that term, of course, with regard to the Hottentot 
and Bantu tribes. The Bushmen always tell one that they were here long before 
either Kafir or Hottentot had appeared, that there were no others ‘than 
themselves, and that this state of things continued for a very long time. 
Consequently, the Masarwaa claim to be as ancient as the other Bushmen tribes. | 

The Masarwas probably belong to several small tribes,’ as there are various 
peculiarities and differences in the language as apoken by people from different 
portions of the country inhabited by them. ‘These diffarences do not amount to 
much, not enough to constitute different dialects, but they show that the process of 
dialeet formation is going on. 

The Masarwas live mostly in the territory of the Bechuanas, or Khama'a 
country, and they are employed to some extent by the chief and his people as 
cattle herds, trappers and hunters, but receive no other wages, or special 
remuneration that I could learn of. The Masarwas of the Sansokwe River, ” 
Southern Rhodesia, came with the Bechuanas from Motloutsi, and are sometimes 
spoken of as tame Bushmen. They are given charge of the flocks and herds, 
and are often sent long distanses out into the desert. They are held responsible 


" Since the above was written I have been informed by an intelligent Mochnuana, who has 
spent much of his life with the Masarwas, that there are three main divisions of the people :— 
1. Those called by the Bechuanss Mapani, tall and black or deep brown, who inhabit 
mostly the dry mopani forest in Southern Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate. They live in huts of branches covered with grass. The Sansokwe people are | 

partly of this division, 

2. Those called by the Bechuansa Amathabane, large or small, brown or black, with a» 
reddish tint, who mostly live on or about the Botletle River, and even as far east as 
Wankie district, and west to Lake Ngami and beyond. 

4, Those called Baduruwane by the Bechuanas,amall and black, who live in anthills, which 
they dig up for the grubs. They live along the Crocodile River in Rhodesia and the 
Transvaal. They are very wild and flerce and practically naked. Their language is 
so strange that my informant could not understand it, though he could speak the 
language of No, 1-and partly that of No.2. It struck me that he was referring to the 
people called Kattea, or Vaalpens, and I inquired if he had ever heard them called 
Kattes, but his answer was in the negative. Very little ia known of theae people. 
Dr. Haddon referred to them in his presidential address to Section H of the British 
Assoriation (South Africa), 1905, 
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for the safety and increase of the etock, and while these are in their charge are 
allowed to take the milk, and sometimes get a few goats for their hire, but 
that is all. They must, therefore, provide for their own wants as best they can. 
Hence stealing from their masters is not infrequent, and used to be punished 
with dreadful severity, “It is difficult for a Masarwa,” said a Bechuana chief, 
“to keep from killing a cow now and then.” It is certainly much less exertion 
than hunting. They are said, on the whole, to make faithful herdsmen, in spite 
of their penchant for ox-flesh, and to be very: careful of the stock entrusted to 
their care. This is the testimony of European farmers and atorekeepers who have 
employed them as herds. In inct, the Europeans prefer them to the Bechuanas, 
perhaps beeause they are much more docile and more ready to take instructions. 
The Bechuanas being cattle herds themselves, think they know all that is to be 
known of cattle keeping, and resent interference on the part of a European 
employer, so long as they carry out their duties’ The Bushmen, on the contrary, 
have never owned stock, and consequently have to be trained to look after animals. 
They do not like to be employed to look after horses. In this respect they are 
unlike the Hottentots, who make good drivers and grooms, and take a pride in 
their beasts, whereas the Bushmen will not, if they can help it, groom horses. The 
Masarwas are certainly far more courageous in keeping off wild animals from the 
herds than are the Bechuanas. They will fearlessly track « lion or leopard that 
has carried off an animal to its den, and endeavour to kill it. The Motloutsi 
Bushmen have a few goats and sheep. Their weapons are assepais, bows, 
and a few have old cap guns, They are very keen on the possession of a gun, 
and those that they have have been aequired from huutera of former times, 
or are cheap trade guns. With these they will attack almost any animal They 
are much better shots than the Bechuanas. Their assegais have iron heads, and 
seem to have been purchased from the surrounding tribes, 

Livingstone, in the ‘fifties of last century, found them in the northern and 
western portions of what is now known as the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and 
remarked on their large physical proportions compared to the other Bushmen round 
about them. The same remark was made by Mackenzie many years afterwarda, 
who also alludes to their much darker colour than the ordinary Bushmen, Several 
other travellers have made similar observations, Neither size nor colour is distine- 
tive, a8 we shall see, and cannot be used as a criterion of whether a man is a 
Masarwa or not. The Masarwas of the Sansokwe and Motloutsi Rivers are dirty 
yellow in colour, though many individuals are quite dark, Generally speaking 
they are taller that the typical Bushmen, in fact some of them are fine 
fellows, quite as tall as other Masarwas. One cannot help feeling, however, 
that they are true Bushmen, though with regard to some admixture of foreign 
blood, what has been said previonsly applies to them also, The Masarwas of the 
- Wankie district seem on the whole to be less pure than those of the Sansokwe and 
Ramakwabane Rivers, but even amongst them there is great variation. The fact is, 
until quite recently there was much confusion in the use of the terms Hottentot 
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and Bushman. * If," in the words of Dr. Peringuey, of Cape Town, “a man was a 
bit more yellowish and dirty, and especially if he were a bit smaller than the 
average Hottentot, he was called a Bushman,” Thus many so-called Bushmen 
were probably not Bushmen at all, but Hottentots or Bakalahari, who live under 
much the game conditions, though originally Bechuanas. In Bechuanaland at the 
present day the population is very much mixed. The Bechnanas themselves have 
some infusion of Bushman or Hottentot blood in their veins, and it increases the 
farther one goes west into the Kalahari desert. I have seen Bechuana children 
who had many of Bushman physical characteristics, yet they would have been most 
indignant if 1 had called them Masarwas. They were nothing, in their opinion, 
but pure Bechuangs, The Bechuanas are very sonsitive on the colour question, 
and to call a Bechnana a Bushinan would be the greatest insult, and if a Mosarwa 
did so, it would probably cost him hia life, Formerly the Bechuanas treated the 
Masarwas with great cruelty, and in remote districts they probably do so yet. 
There is no love lost between the peoples, in spite of the spread of Christianity. 
Hepburn says that commandos were formed to hunt them down as wild beasts, and 
relates that on one occasion in the Neami district twenty-nine were shot down near 
a European trader’s wagons, and he was quite helpless to interfere. The Bechuanas 
cannot understand anyone taking the slightest interest in the Bushmen, or seeing any- 
thing in them to admire. Time after time the writer has heard them described in 
the following charitable terms: “The Bushmen are real snakes,” “The Bushmen are 
inveterate thieves.” Iam not sure that the Bushmen are greater thieves than the 
Bechuanas themvelves, or any other South African tribe. Anyone who has lived 
amongst the natives knows that no native tribe, at least in the old days, could resist 
the temptation to loot the cattle of its weaker neighbours, and even at the present 
time a great deal of petty stock theft goes on. 

More humane methods are now adopted towards the Bushmen by at least their 
better enlightened masters. For a long time the Bechuanas resented the preaching 
of Christianity to the Masarwas, and to-day there are practically no Bushmen 
among the Church members. I[t must be frankly admitted that the Bushmen have 
amall interest in Christianity. They are too unsettled and wayward in their 
manner of life for any real or pertuanent impression to be made upon them, When 
T inquired why they were not at church, the answer I got was, “ They are out at 
the cattle posts," whereas I found that many of them were loitering about the 
villages, evidently unwilling or afraid to come to church. At the beginning of my 
inquiries what information I got was not from the Masarwas directly, but from 
two Bechuanas who had spent their youth amongst them as cattle herds. They 
had thus acquired their language, and had some knowledge of their habits and 
customs. Eventually I overcame the reluctance of the masters, and was allowed 
free access to the Masarwas. The Bechuanas were frankly surprised that I was not 
afraid of the Bushmen, as many of them emphatically wre. I have never seen 
anything to be afraid of in these people, so long as they were fairly and honourably 
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What is the meaning of the name Masarwa? It is an interesting question, 
and may be diseussed at this stage, Amongst the Basutos the Bushmen are called 
ferot, pronounced Berea, a name which may mean “men of the south," from 
foroa, meaning the south. No other term is applied to them so far as I know. I 
think this term originated amongst the Bushmen themselves, and was taken over 
by the Bechuanas. This is not, however, the opinion of the Rev. E. Jacottet, of 
Basutoland, an authority on the Bantu languages. He considers that it is a Basuto 
term, and used in a geographical sense, What the derivation of boroa is we do not 
know. Amongst the Kafirs and Zulus the name Barwa assumes the form Abatwa, 
according to the law of consonantal change in the Bantu languages, It is of wide- 
spread occurrence amongst the various Bantu dialects and languages of South 
Africa. It is of no recent origin, as is shown by the fact that on an old map 
the country round Delagoa Bay and northwards is called the “Country of the 
. Butwa.” In some parts of Southern Rhodesia, more especially in Mashonaland, the 
Bushmen are called Wok Wak by the Makaranga, This term has been something 
of a puzzle, and has given rise to all sorts of explanations, Some say it is a term 
of contempt applied to the Bushmen, and comparing their speech with its clicks and 
croaks to the grunts and barks of baboons, Others say it is a Somali word from 
Al Masudi, and was applied to the natives of the country by the Arabs. Burton, 
in his edition of the dra/ian Nights, discusses the term as applied to Somaliland, 
and shows that it has travelled right round the world as the designation of one 
country after another,and therefore is of no geographical or scientific value.’ I think 
there ts another and a much more plausible explanation. It is simply a distorted 
form of the Bushman Aja or [Avi (a man); in the plural, Ava Awa or ||Awa 
Awa (men) If pronounced rupidly, it would be quite easy to transform into 
Wak Wek, as the Makaranga would find it just as difficult to acquire any 
of the Bushman languages as a European. I am aware that Somaliland has been 
mentioned by some authorities as the probable home of the Hottentots, who 
are said to be Bushman half-breeds, but I am unable to see any good reason 
for the identification. It is aleo suggested that Masarwa is a pluralized form 
of Serwa, which is the designation in the Sechuana and Sesuto languages of the 
speech of the Barwa, and that the form arose through some misunderstanding or 
misinterpretation, just as in the case of Wak Wal. It would thus mean “the 
people who speak Serwa.” Selous, quoting from Report of Transvaal Native 
Affairs Department, says,“ The Bushmen living in the Valley of the Limpopo, in 
the Northern Transvaal, called Maseroa are distinet from the ordinary South African 
Bushmen,” and goes on to explain that the name is pronounced by the Bechuanas 
as Masarwa, not Maseroa, with the r strongly trilled. He also suggests that the 
singular is Lizarwa. This is not accurate, as the singular is Mosarwa, the plural 
Magzarwa, and the language Sesarwa. With rezard to the difference in the spellir 
of the name, Masarwa is the Sechuana orthography and pronunciation, while 





' drahian Mights, vol. vi, p. 217. 
1 African Nature Wotes and Reminiscences, p, 330. 
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Maseroa ia the Sesuto, It would therefore bear ont the suggestion that Masarwa 
is simply Maseroa. Tf this be the true explanation, it is something of a novelty in 
Bantu, and thus Sesarwa, or the language of the Masarwas, is a word with a 
reduplicated prefix. Apart from this explanation, I have no other to offer, 

With respect to the origin of the people themselves, [do not think there is 
much doubt that they are true Bushmen, though there may be some Bantu or 
possibly Hottentot blood in their veins, I agree with what Selous says on this 
point, “On the whole, 1am inclined to believe that the greater part of the Bush- 
men I have met with were of pure race, with very little, if any, admixture of Bantu 


- blood in their veins,” I also thought that the Masarwas were a composite race, 


with a large admixture of Negro blooil, but subsequent inquiry led me to the belief 
that on the whole the race was comparatively pure, and that while there may have 
been some slight intermixture in the past, and probably more at present, there 
was no good reason to think the Masarwas were anything but Bushmen. Neither 
Hottentot nor Bantu Negro have had any influence on their language except in the 
matter of loan words, a phenomenon that constantly occurs in neighbouring peoples. 
No doubt many of the Mazarwas have Negro characteriatics, more especially in the 
shade of colour. This is usually darker than in the typical Bushman, but even it 
is not constant. IT have met families of the brownish-yellow colour of the southern 
Bushmen, and even amongst these there were individuals of a very dark type, At 
first I was inclined to think from the depth of the tint that the Masarwas were not 
very pure, but I abandowed this opinion after a more extended examination of the 
people. In the remote past, when the Bantu tribes were steadily pressing 
down to the south of the continent, some absorption and odmixture may have 
taken place, but as a state of war almost constantly existed between the Bushmen 
and their neighbours, I vannot think it was very great. The usual process was to 
wipe out the men and capture the women and children, These were kept as slaves 
and concubines, and would soon lose not only their individuality, but-also their 
language. 1 cannot see how the commonly received theory regarding the origin of 
the Hottentots can be true, This assumes that some Negro tribe in the remote 
past captured a lot of Bush women and children, that these Negroes took them 
as wives, that the women still retained their own Bushman language, and taught 
it to their children. Thus the Hottentot language arose. Now this theory assumes 
what I have never observed elsewhere, that the Negro husbands learnt the language 
of their Bush wives and so dropped their own, The very opposite seems to me 
more probable. The French refugees in England, Ireland, and South Africa very 
quickly forgot their French language when they settled down and intermarried 
with an alien people. As I belong to the Huguenots myself, I have had proof in 
my own family of the truth of this statement. And there is-an example to be 
found amongst the natives of South Africa. The people now known as Tambookies* 
' African Nature Notes and Reminiscences, p, 338, 


* The Hottentot language is now classed as a North African Hamitic language. 
* Stow, Vative Races of South Africa, p, 170, 
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in Cape Colony were once Hottentots. They were conquered by the Amaxosa Kafirs, 
and they have lost their language, and now speak only Katfir. 

In the past little miseegenation took place. The introduction of settled 
habits of life amongst the Bechuanas has led to uniona generally of a temporary 
character, and this is practically all that obtains at present, and I do not think that 
the Masarwas want to be absorbed by their masters. They have a great love for 
their own free life, and show no particular willingness to settle down to an agri- 
cultural and pastoral life. Hence there is no real amaleamation between the two 
peoples: each remains for all practical purposes distinet. The Bushmen are 
certainly nearer the Hottentots than the Negroes, anid this will be abundantly clear 
when we come to discuss their language and its position with respect to Namaqua 
and Bantu. Physically and linguistically the Hottentots and Bushmen were one 
people in the remote past, but they have lived so long apart that the degree of 
relationship, at least in the languages, is very slight. 

In personal appearance the Masarwas are taller than the Cape Bushmen, and 
are quite as tall as the Bechuanas. Sach individuals as [ have measured ranged from 
5 feet 2 inches upto 5 feet inches, A few were below or above these figures, but 
the average height may be taken at 5 feet 5 inches. I have seen men quite 
fi feetin height, but they were rare. I cannot say, however, that they appeared 
to be particularly muscular or powerful, the largest individual being 40 inches 
round the chest. The body is well nourished, rather lean than fat, and the skin 
is not so wrinkled as in the case of other Bushmen, except in very old men 
and women, more particularly the latter. Most individuals have alundance of 
hair on the head, and there are few or no patches of bare skin. The face is broad 
and flat, and the nostrils wide and prominent. Some individuals have lobes to their 
ears, some have not, while the eyebrows are fairly well marked, ‘The jaws are not 
noticeably prognathous, but the point of the chin retreats, so that the face, seen in 
profile, is characteristically Bushman. The eyes are moderately sized, certainly not 
smaller than those of the Bechuanas, and I could not observe that wild and foxy 
look sometimes seen in other Bushmen. Unquestionably, when one examines their 
faces carefully, one sees that they are extraordinarily alert, and seem to notice 
everything without appearing to do so. 

The hollow back and tendency to steatopygia is present in both men and 
women, but not markedly so, It is even present in young girls, and is a very 
fair indication of the type. The legs are thin, and well-developed calves are 
seldom seen, while the shambling gait common amongst the Bechuanas is quite 
absent, partly because they are better on their legs than the latter, and partly 
because the feet are smaller and the instep higher. Their hunting life has led to 
much better development of the leg muscles, and consequently to much greater 
powers of endurance. The beard is scanty, there is little or no moustache, and 
what hair there is is under, rather than on, the chin or cheeks, Their teeth 
are wonderfully white and sound, though in old individuals they become much 
worn—not remarkable, though, when one considers the tough character of their fare. 
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It is astonishing how clean they will pick a bone; no dog could do it much better, 
Broken teeth are seldom seen, and I never heard of any individuals complain of 
toothache, though doubtless they suffer from this complaint. They have no 
cicatrices or tribal marks on the cheeks or body that I could see, and, when ques- 
tioned, sail they had no such custom. 

Their clothing consists of a moderate-sized piece of skin round the loins, 
Sometimes they have two pieces instead of one, before and behind. Even these are 
often dispensed with, and a small piece of skin or cloth is threaded on a string or 
sinew, and passed between the legs ani tied in front, Where they live in villages 
amongst the Bechuanas, they adopt to some extent European clothing, which they 
discard on returning to their wild life. They seldom wear trousers, being usually 
satistied with a shirt or jacket, or preferably an old overcoat. I have seen them 
Wearing overcoats in sweltering weather, without any apparent discomfort. Neither 
men nor women wear any headgear in the hottest or coldest weather, They seem 
to feel no inconvenience, Europeans have informed me that they have given hats 
or caps when worn out to their Masarwa herds, but they never wore them, and 
presumably threw them away. 

Both sexes wear ornaments of various kinds, such as necklaces, bracelets, or 
earrings. ‘The necklaces are formed of small berries, beads, bones or teeth, or the 
claws and hoofs of small game, threaded on a sinew or a piece of string. The 
bracelets, where not cheap trade stuff, are made of hide or sinew. Nearly every 
man has one or more steinbok or duiker horns full of medicine or snulf strung 
round his neck, The earrings are simply pieces of wood or bone stuck in the ears. 
They are very fond of brass wire, or the keys supplied with sardine tins to open 
them, for this purpose. I have seen an individual with as many as four of these 
stuck in each ear. Leg ornaments, save for dancing purposes, are not worn. 
These are the hollow shells of a kind of wild bean or a piece of the skin of a 
springbok’s ear, with a small pebble introduced to make most sound. 

Where not employed as herds by the Bechuanas, their occupations are 
hunting or trapping game. They never, to my knowledge, even when living in the 
Bechuana villages, till the ground or assist their masters in doing so, What food 
they need is given to them by their employers, but when out with the cattle they 
must forage for themselves, Those not employed as herds purchase mealies und 
Kafir corn with game. 

Ont m the Desert the Bushmen gather considerable quantities of the ¢sana, or 
wild melon, which contains a lange quantity of water, and though rather insipid, 
has been largely used by Europeans also, and has saved many & traveller from death 
by thirst, It grows in the drier parts of the Kalahari, and in some seasons ja 
excessively abundant. A friend of mine trekked right across the Kalahari from 
Vryburg to Riet Fontein, on the border of German South-West Africa, and fed his 
cattle largely on sama. They are most expert at taking wild animals, are quite 
fearless, and have immense patience, They will follow a wounded animal for 
hours, never allowing it to rest until it is quite exhausted and easily killed. As 
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trackers they are simply invaluable. Nothing escapes their notice: a piece of bent 
crass, an overturned pebble, or a broken twig is quite sufficient to tell then where 
the game has gone and how far it is off. They will keep on the spoorof a wounded 
buck for hours, usually without speaking a word, and then, when the animal is 
sighted, they will quickly point it out to the hunter. They certainly have learnt 
the art of being silent and noiseless, two indispensable things for a hunter. They 
are as wary a8 the animals they stalk. If they refuse to follow a apoor, it is quite 
useless to force them. They have a marvellous knowledge of the habits of wild 
animals, and to hear them over a camp-tire after dark, especially at food, describe 
the events of the day or some great adventure they have had with wild animals, is 
most interesting, They use bows with long reed arrows, tipped with a stone or 
metal point, but if neither of these is available they use a hardwood point. Such 
points as I have examined were made of mopani (Copaifera mopani), They 
are particularly fond of oli nails to use as arrow-points, and I have heard of pieces 
of old bottles being used for the same purpose, The points are loosely stuck in the 
shaft of the arrow, and become readily detached in the flesh of the animal when the 
arrow is discharged, so that the shaft can be picked up and used again. For large 
game the points are permanently fixed to the shafts, The bows are kept 
permanently strung, and consequently lose much of their elasticity. Those 
that I have inspected were not above 3 feet long, and made of tough, though 
light, wood. The arrow-points are smeared with poison of a reddish or chocolate 
eblour. It is sticky, soon dries, and adheres firmly. The composition of the 
poison, so far as I could ascertain, is as follows: (a) Snake poison, usually cobra 
or puff adder. (6) The juice of the Euphorbia (probably striata) or of the Bush- 
man's Poison Bush (Acocanthera venenata)! The poison bags are extracted, dried, 
pounded into dust, mixed with the juice of Euphorbia or Acocanthera, and 
repeatedly boiled until it acquires the requisite degree of consistency, usually that 
of thick jelly. I have heard that there are other ingredients such as poisonous 
spiders, caterpillars, and Ameryliis distichia, but T cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of this statement. Sometimes it is carried on the person in a amall horn, but 
usually the arrow-heads only are carried by the hunter, the poison being left at home, 
They also wae knobkerries, or throwing-sticks, similar to those in use amongst the 
Bechuanas. [ imagine they have adopted the throwing-stick from the Negroes, 
and that it was not originally a Bushman weapon. With this they will knoek 
down birds and small mammals, either sitting, flying, or running. They prefer to 
throw the missile at a bird just rising from the ground, knowing quite well that the 
slightest blow will upset the bird’s balance and bring it down, when it is usually 
secured before it has time to escape. One Mosarwa, employed asa cattle-herd by 
a storekeeper whom I was accustomed to visit, never failed to bring home guinea- 
fowl or a pheasant every evening. He was greatly pleased when I asked him to 

1 The Masarwas, as might be expected, have an extensive knowledge of the properties of 


various planta. Hence some of them are in great request as herbalists and doctors, and are 
rather feared on that account. 
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show me how it was done. They also employ snares and pitfalls for capturing 
game. The snares that have seen were of the ordinary running-noose type. One 
end was firmly held by a cleft stick stuck in the ground, while the noose end was 
free and about 9 inches from the ground, just sufficiently hich to catch a bird or a 
hare. Stronger and higher ones are required for small buck, The 
rope was made of grass carefully twisted. They also use pitfalls and traps. The 
pitfalls are circular in shape and narrow to the bottom, something like a funnel, 
with or without a sharpened stake fixed firmly in the earth. Any that I have seen 
could only have been used for comparatively small buck, not larger than a reed- 
buck, but T have heard of some constructed for the capture of animals as large as a 
sable antelope or a wildebeest. The traps were constructed very ingeniously. An 
oval stockade of fairly thick timber was constructed, narrowing at one end into a 
sort of pipe. In this pipe was a heavy piece of timber, usually the trunk of a tree; 
It was balanced carefully on the sides of the palisade, and firmly held down by a 
slight cord, As soon a5 an animal tried to force its way through, it trod on the 
_ cord and released the trigger, so that the log fell forward, either pinning the animal 
down or thrusting it into the stockade, where it was held a prisoner till killed or 
taken out. Sometimes two saplings growing opposite each other are selected, 
and one is tied down by a rope and held in position by a pez Such a trap could 
only have been used for comparatively small animals. I have never heard of 
the Masarwas poisoning the water either of pans or rivers to obtain animals or 
fish, and I think the practice must be very rare, though other Bushmen are said to 
resort to it, 

They weave nets to carry game and oatrich eggs. They are fairly close in the 
mesh, and the string is of bark or grass, and not of sinew. They are quite 
strong, however. <A little coarse pottery is made, and where trading stores are 
Within reach pots of European manufacture are much in request, as they last 
longer. They carry water in these pots or in ostrich eggs slung over the shoulder 
in the net. They also carry fire-sticks to make a fire when an animal has been 
brought down. The method of making fire is as follows: A short length of dry 
stick is held firmly between the feet of the operator, who squats or sits down. A 
much thinner piece of hardwood about a foot long, witha pointed end fitting into a 
notch in the lower, is rapidly twirled in the hands. In a short time fire is 
produced by the friction. They ean endure thirst for a considerable time, but 
prolonged abstinence from water causes them great distress, 

Their habitations consist of a few branches of trees stuck in the ground and 
laced together or tied together at the top, and covered with grass or skins, In 
Wankie and Ngami districts they use mats stretched over sticks, ‘These are 
earried away when they remove. Such a shelter keeps out a certain amount of 
wind and rain, mt when a spell of wet weather sets in they are very 
miserable, and are constantly obliged to shift their iwellings, as these get 
thoroughly saturated with water, All natives of South Africa seem to feel 
damp cold very keenly, and the Masarwas as much as any others, Dry cold 
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does not seem to affect them particularly. Prolonged rainy weather makes 
them quite helpless, as the game is much wilder and more difficult to kill, and 
they suffer severely from hunger; indeed, their normal life is either a feast or a 
famine, so far as food is concerned, and they are neither particular nor clean as 
to food. They occasionally take up their abode in caves and rock shelters, but, as 
one of them explained to me, they are not particularly fond of such places, as 
they invite the attacks of wild animals, and escape is much less easy from them 
in case of attack either by carnivora or men, They have learnt by experience 
that such places, while easily defensible, lend themselves equally easily to attack, 
and so, except in cases of extreme pressure, avoid them, Huts in the open, 
being of a flimsy nature, afford better opportunities of escape in case of attack. 
When the Masarwas lie down, they acoop out the earth, so that they may more 
conveniently go to sleep, and they invariably sleep with their feet outside the 
kaross, so that they may the‘more quickly make their escape 1f danger threatens. 

They are mostly monogamists, though those of the Sansokwe are partly 
polygamists. A man will have as many as four Wives or even more, Plurality 
of wives is largely a matter of wealth, and it gives a man distinetion. This 
specially applies to the tame Masarwas. The practice is on the decline. King 
Khama strictly forbids polygamy in his country, so that it is quickly dying out, 
Amongst the wandering Masarwas of Khama‘a country it would be difficult to 
enforee such a regulation. 

Feats of hunting prowess are usually regarded as of great importance in 
securing a wife, The prospective bridegroom betakes himself to the veld. If he 
falls in with a large animal, and partionlarly a dangerous one, so much the better, 
He immediately attacks and usually succeeds in killing it, He then Hays the 
carcase, and taking the best part of the meat, returns to the girl's kraal, and 
presents it to her father, If it is accepted, and refusal must be exceedingly rare, 
the transaction is complete, and the man and woman simply go and live together. 
There is not much privacy in family life. They speak of the intimacies of 
cohabitation in a way that we think indelicate, All that can be said is that from 
our standpoint they are unmoral. 

The families are not large: there are seliom more than three or four children, 
and childbearing seems to stop early, as one hardly ever seea grown-up and small 
children of the same family together. This may be explained by the fact that the 
children go off on their own account early. The wife carries the baby on her back, 
slung in a skin in the same manner as the other South African natives, while the 
elder children trot along by her side. If the boys are of a fair size they usually go 
with the father, who leads the way, The mother and girls carry the household 
gear (or, at least, what corresponds to such), some water, and one or two pieces of 
wood for making a fire, The father never carries aught except his weapons, and 
the whole family trudges along in comparative silence, I have seldom seen more 
than four families, numbering twenty-two individuals together, and this wasa camp 
at permanent water. The young people are extraordinarily active and shy, [have 
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looked down on an encampment from a kopje, and have observed a few children 
playmg abont, but as soon as I showed myself they had all disappeared like 
partridges in the grass and bush. On one occasion I heard some Bushmen talking 
amongst some sinall rocky hills. I imagine they were preparing arrow-heads as 
the rocks composing these hills were a very hard and tough variety of diorite. They 
were keeping up an incessant hammering and a lively conversation at the same 
time, Cautiously I approached the place, but they evidently saw or heard me long 
before | was near them, for the noise abruptly ceased, and though I carefully 
searched the locality, T never caught sight of them. It is astonishing how silently 
they will glide away and how equally noiselessly they will approach to reconnoitra 
a stranger. At such times the women and children retire first to a safe distance 
and the men follow. The Masarwas have great self-control, and do not show their 
feelings readily, On meeting a Mozarwa for the first time one is struck with what 
one thinks is appalling rudeness) When asked a question such as“ Where is the 
road?" “Is the water near?” a long insolent kind of stare is what one gets. The 
Mosarwa is taking the stranger's measure before he answers, He wants to make 
sure that the visitor is frieidly. They have been so harried in the past that 
they are habitually on their guard. However, if anything excites their curiosity, 
or if they aré intimate with one, they will talk volubly enough, generally in aloud 
tone of voiee. They will often shout to each other over long distances, 
and carry on quite a conversation. When they ineet, the usual salutation 
is [Kum bere, good morning, and then follows, Cha nam khe, where’ do you come 
from ? 

The boys practise archery and throwing the knobkerrie at birds and small 
beasts, and become quite expert in its use. The ranges are, of course, short, but 
the aim is on the whole good. Even amongst the men the distance at which they 
use arrows is very short. I do not think the outside range can be more than 
80 yards. The women and girle have to do all the work at the camp, and do not 
often get very generous treatment from the male members. 

They are light-hearted, irresponsible, and careless, When they have plenty of 
meat they are extremely happy, and have a real good time while it lasts. I have 
been told that they pound up the meat with stones, boil it and mix it with fat, and 
then put it into skin bags, when it will keep sweet for along time. The Bushmen 
of Basutoland have the same custom, and so may others, They are inveterate 
smokers and snuff takera, and prefer Makaranga tobacco to any other kind. 
This is very strong and acrid, but the stronger it is the better the Masarwas 
like it. The Makaranga pound up the leaf,and then mix it with honey into a 
kind of paste. It is then pressed into a mould and allowed to dry. It is seld in 
cone-shaped lumps, and the Masarwaa usually exchange it for game. They not 
only smoke it, but make enuff of it as well. They also practise dacha or hemp 
amoking, in common with their Matebele and Bechuana neighbours. This is most 
deleterious, and produces violent coughing and constriction of the breath, as well 
a8. stupor, 
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They are exceedingly fond of Kafir beer, and contrive to. get drank whenever 
they can. As they grow but little Kafir corn themselves, they buy it from their 
neighbours for meat, and make it into beer. The corn is first sprouted, then dried 
and ground into a coarse meal, mixed with yeast and water and left to ferment, 
nntil the required degree of strength is obtained. To most Europeans it is taate- 
less, but the native thinks it simply delightinl; and [ cannot say that I found it 
particularly insipid when one gets used to it. On a hot day it is certainly moat 
refreshing when drunk in moderate quantities, Nothing pleases a Mosarwa 
better than to give him some tobacco, He will rarely produce his pipe, but will 
carefully store it away in a small horn to make snuff of. Their pipes are usually 
bought at the nearest store, though I have seen a few of native manufacture. 
These were clay bowls with a reed stem, and had been sun-dried. 

They use the lpi, or digging-stick, to unearth roote and tubers. This is 
usually the work of the women and girls. I have never heard of the men digging, 
or, Indeed, dome anything except attend to their weapons and the chase, Such 
stones a8 I have obtained are about 4 inches in diameter, with a hole drilled in the 
centre, into which is inserted a tough, stout stick about 3 feet long. It was quite 
evident that the hole had been drilled from both sides of the stone, as it al Wave 
narrowed towards the centre, and the drill had been of wood, with water and sand 
to form the cutting material. As the stick wore away the hole would get narrower. 
All stones that I possess are granite or sandstone, and they are quite common all 
over the country, and have been found far north of the Zambezi, 

The Masarwas of the Sansokwe River still continue to paint, according to their 
own statements to me, There were at least quite lately three painters amongst 
this branch of the tribe, Nshimane, Boiyii and Chiyaii. They use red, blue or 
brown paints, made of clay mixed with fat. Sometimes they mix the clay with 
fat, and then allow it to dry like a stick ofchalk. They first drew the outline with 
a burnt stick, and then filled it in with the paints sometimes laid on dry, but 
more usually moistened with water, or saliva, with » small brush made of ostrich 
feathers. These artists painted zebra, kudu, tortoise, and guinea fowl, and my 
informant, who had seen some of them at work, said it took about six hours to 
complete a set of pictures. Nuhimane was a great rain doctor, and was held in 
estimation. They knew of the existence of many rock paintines, and 
described to me the localities where they were to be found, and also gave me some 
detaila as to the paintings themselves. Some of these places I afterwards visited, 
and found their descriptions to be very accurate. When I inquired if the paint- 
ings were very old, the reply was," Not so very old"; but I afterwards discovered 
this was rather an elastic way of indicating their age on the part of my Eahorinants. 
Some of these paintings are undoubtedly very ancient, while others are | col para- 
tively recent, and one cannot tell much from the appearance of a vasdevilas group 
of figures whether it is very old or not. The Masarwas (lid not know if any of the 
pictures had an allegorical | signification. Personally, I am inclined to think that 
Bushman paintings as a whole have no such signification, but simply refer to the 
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ordinary life of the people. 1 know that assertions to the contrary have been 
made, bat I think they are not warranted by the facts. 

Paintings occur all over Southern Rhodesia, even towards the Zambezi, in the 
Lo Magundi and Mazoe districts, 1 have managed to secure photographs of some 
of the paintings indicated by an old man, as well as some from other districts and 
from Cape Colony for comparison. They are much the same as those I have seen 
in other parts of South Africa; some are better and some are worse. Much 
depends on the rock surface and on the degree of weathering, As many of them 
are in caves, they have been defaced or smoked over by the fires of subsequent 
oceupiers, ‘The colours sre black, brown, red, and yellow, but generally only 
brown and red, Some of the animals are drawn with much spirit, but the artiste 
invariably failed so far os the human figure 18 concerned, more especially with 
regard to the face. The fxrures are rather small, seldom more than 12 inches high, 
but 1 have seen some as much as 3 feet long and 2 feet high, but these were Tare. 
The whole aspect and degree of excellence of most of these paintings remind one 
very forcibly of those of the Aurignacian age. 

Lhave also endeavoured to ascertain if they knew anything of the old build- 
ings scattered over the country in such numbers, a few specimens of which existed 
in the particular district where I happened to be at the time, but they could not 
throw any light on the origin of such structures beyond the fact that they had seen 
the Kafira building such walls, and that any such walls that they had seen were 
built by natives not different from those now living in the country. “ You know,” 
said they, “ the Makaranga lived im such places, and we never went near them or 
took any care of such things.” I put the question: “Did the Bechuanas build 
these walls?’ “ Very likely,” was the reply. That was all I could get except 
that the buildings were old, how old they did not know. They had often slept in 
them in their wanderings. One particular mountain, Sekukwe, is covered with 
roughly concentric terraces and walls, and 1 questioned them about this particular 
example. “Ob yes, we know it well: we often go there, as it is our country,” was 
the reply. * Did the Bechuanas ever live there?” I queried. “ We do not know; 
we never saw theni,” was all the reply I could get. From information supplied to 
me by both Matabele and Makaranga in Rhodesia I have arrived at the conclusion 
that on the whole Dr. Randall Maciver's theary of the origin of Zimbabwe and 
similar structures is not very far from the truth. I do npt see any necessity to 
import either Shemitic or other non-African influence. There is nothing in the 
buildings themselves that Negroes could not do; neither can I see much foree in 
the temple theory or in the phallic cult as an explanation of their real use, 

The Masarwas practise circumcision according to the Bechuana mode of per- 
forming the rite, usually with a stone knife. They circumcise the boys when they 
are about twelve or fourteen years of age, I inquired if they had the practice 
independent of the Bechuanas, and the reply was in the allirmative. I think the 


' Dornan, “Rhodesian Ruins and Native Tradition” (South Ajrican Journal of Scwnce, 
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Bechuanas may have borrowed their present mode of performing the rite from 
the Masarwas, as the Basutos certainly have. One of the circumcision songs 
amongst the Basutos speaks of “ the clever Bushmen, who first taught us how to 
perform the rite in a good manner,” and the explanation given to me was that the 
Bushmen taught the Basutos a better method, as formerly they had many deaths 
as a result of the operation. I do not think it necessary to go into further details, 
They never, to my knowledge, cut off the joints of the little fingers. None that 
[ have examined were so mutilated, either amongst men or women. They, how- 
ever, knew that it was a Bushman custom, and common amongst some tribes. 
The Masarwas of the Sansokwe and Motloutsi Rivers are exceedingly dirty in 
their habits, and amear themselves with rancid fat so that they smell very high. 
They appear to wash very seldom, and hence skin diseases of various kinds are 
common. Syphilis ia also very common, even amongst young peuple. One middle- 
aged man that | saw was a mass of sores. This is rather strange, as one does not 
often fheet with the disease amongst the Bushmen of the desert, although it may be 
prevalent. Probably their more settled mode of life, leading to intermarriage, nay 
have helped to increase it. I have never seen a case of leprosy amongst the Bash- 
men, nor have I heard of such ; but amongst the Rasuto, leprosy is called Lefu fo 
Barwa, the disease of the Bushmen. Why it is so called I cannot ascertain. It may 
be that the Basutos got the disease from the Bushmen when they first came into 
Basutoland, or it may be only the habit that people have of ascribing to their 
enemies all their own most loathsome diseases. Asa boy I heard rinderpest in 
Ireland called Russian murrain, as it had been brought from Russia at the time of 
the Crimean War, However, in the case of leprosy (as in the case of circumeision), I 
am inclined to think that the old Basutos may have found the disease amongst the 
Bushmen of Basutoland. 

Malaria ia also common amongst these Masarwas, but they seem to be less 
affected by it than even the Bechuanas, Measles and whooping cough are just as 
common amongst them as amongst natives and Europeans. The mortality amongst 
children is very high, mostly due to their insanitary habits, bad feeding and exposure, 
though those who survive are exceedingly hardy, and grow up healthy enough. 

When death came to an encampment in former times the bodies of both men 
and women were dragged into the neighbouring bush, and there left to be devoured 
by the hysnas ani vultures. Sometimes they were placed in the clefts of rocks 
and the aperture closed up with stones and branches, or put in a hole in the 
vround, This was the case if the deceased had been a person of some importance. 
Now they bury the dead with much the same ceremonies as the Bechuanas—that 
is, usually at the place where the deceased lived. They dig round holes about 4 feet 
deep, and the body is placed om its left side, with the feet doubled up. They also 
place in the grave of a man his weapons of war, and in that of a woman a few 
estrich egg shells of water or meat, Occasionally the bodies are placed in caves 
and clefts of rocks, with the same ceremonies, and carefully walled up. I could not 
aspertain if they placed the deceased with his face to the rising sun, and whether 
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women were buried in the same way. They denied that they ever buried the 
dead in a sitting posture, as the Bantu natives usually do, 

They certainly believe in some sort of immortality, They say that the 
deceased takes a long journey, and finally arrives ata certain place where he joins 
his aneestors. The whereabouts of this country they do not know, Some of them 
pointed to the north or the east, but this may have been due to the influence of the 
Bechuana belief. They say the man will find plenty of game, and that the sum 
will be very warm, Ldo not think they have any conception of a resurrection, at 
least not according to our notion of auch. They think that the spint leaves the 
body at death, and goes on its way. They are very unwilling to speak of death, or 
of those who have died, and avoid the subject as much as possible. I have not 
found definite traces of sun or moon worship amongst them, and why the sun ia 
hot or the moon cold they do not know, They have no regular priests, only doctors 
who may act as such. 

They believe in a spirit which they call 2imo, a modification of the Séhuana 
AModima (God). They say he sends the lightning and the rain, makes the grass 
grow, and assists them in hunting. This word is generally used by those 
who have had considerable contact with the Bechuanss, but amongst them- 
selves they have another word, 7'hora, for God, I have often asked them what it 
meant, but the invariable reply was Spirit. They say Thora is the lightning, or 
sends the lightning and rain, and sends trouble and hunger or plenty. Tam of the 
opinion that their conception of Spirit is on the whole one of o malevolent 
tendency, Chapman’ found the same word amongst the Bushmen of the 
Botletle River on his way to Lake Ngami and the Zambezi. He saya, “ Lighting 
on an old fellow who had held some intercourse with the Bamangwato in former 
times, and still retained a smattering of their language, we aseertained that they 
had at first mistaken man and horse for one being, a cannibal mounted on a gol 
(Torra)!" 

They are very much afraid of lightning. It is unusually vivid on the 
great plains of Bechuanaland, more especially at the beginning of the rainy 
season, When the storms are of great intensity, yet they did not seem to regard it 
as a bird, as the Bechuanas do. They knew quite well about the Bechuana belief, 
and I think it must have influenced them to 4 considerable extent, as they do not 
like the bird, and one individual supplied me with a folk tale, which explains their 
fear of the bird, and it is exactly what the Bechuanas would say, They do not 
know what causes thunder, and [I could not discover that they connected it with 
lightning. They are well acquainted with the stars, and have names for various 
constellations, and believe that some of them are animals, such as the Southern 
Cross, which they call the Giraffe Star (gabee |kiaine), One old man pointed out 
to me how like it was to a giraffe standing in a certain position, but I confess I 
could not see it. I dare say, as in astronomy, one wants a certain amount of 
imagination to see the degree of resemblance of any group of stars to an animal, 
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They paid no special attention to the mantis that I could discover. They 
knew the insect well, but had nothing particular. to say about it. They are much 
afraid of snakes, particularly the species of cobra known as the ringhals. They 
tlink that if this snake is seen about an encampment death will come very soon to 
someone in it, Yet, on the other hand, they will fearlessly attack and destroy 
snakes for the sake of their venom to make poison for their arrows, T never heard 
of any of them being hitten by anakes, or succumbing to the effects of snake bite. 
They are so extraordinarily wary that such cases must be very rare. IT have also 
heard it affirmed that they possess cures for the bites of cobras and puff-addera, 
but I never met any who actually possessed such antidotes or claimed any 
immunity from snake bite. One old man for a small consideration caught me two 
puft-adders, and handled them quite fearleasly, He seemed very much amused 
when I declined to handle them also, although I am not particularly afraid of such 
reptiles. 

The Masarwas have a slight form of totemism.! They are too much tho 
children of the wild to have much of that. Totemism assumes some form or power 
of tribal combination, and this the various Bushman tribes do not possess. Tribal 
organization (loes not exist, but there is a little clan organization. A few of these 
clans or families may combine in the face of danger, but the combination soon 
comes to an end as soon as the danger is past. They never seem to feel the need 
of unity, Each family goes ita own way, and the father is a despot as long as he 
can maintain his position. It is said that parents have little affection for their 
children, but I think that this is wrong, more especially as regards the women. 1 
imagine there is a good deal of confidence and affection between the girls ‘and 
their mothers, as they are so much together during the absence of the men. 

The Masarwas, like other Bushmen, are passionately fond of dancing. They 
light fires, generally when the moon is full, and dance all night. They have songs 
with musio to accompany their dances. It must be admitted, however, that both 
are very monotonous, especially when sung over and over again for hours at a time. 
Tonee saw the Elephant Bull dance of the Sansokwe Masarwas, to which the 
accompanying words were sung. The singing was done by the women, the men 
joining in & sort of chorus with the last words, The song did not appear to me to 
hive any special reference to the dance, which was not necessarily religious, I 
give the words anda translation of the same. What the two last mean I cannot 
ascertain. I often asked, but the invariable reply was, “ Oh, it is our song.” With 
this I had to be content. 
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' The Bushmen of the Sansokwe River call themselves foha jeee, or zebra clan, This 
implies some tribal organization, however slender. 
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A friend of mine once saw a number of Masarwa women coming to a spring to 
fetch water. They walked in single file, and the leader sang the following words, 
so far as my friend could remember, and the others joined in the chorus: Kero tere. 
ya i¢ ie, which means“ Rird of the mountain, come-ie-ie” Unfortunately he could 
not remember what the tune was, but he said it was the eame thing over and over 

Lhave heard a Masarwa mother comfort her child with the following words 
sung over in'a low, plaintive tone: Gona Kho se ba ite is ic, Which means: “ Keep 
quiet, now ; don't ery,” ete. 

The dances do not strike one as at all graceful, They consist of little more 
than stamping and jumping in a circle, narrowing and enlarging, while the per- 
formers go throngh various stoopings and twiatings of the body, intended to repre- 
sent the various attitudes of the animal from which the dance is named. For 
instance, in the Eland Bull dance the leader represents the animal grazing, running, 
fighting, or licking itself. 1b requires some knowledge of the dance te be able to 
understand what animal is referred to, although some of the representations are nob 
at all bad. I have heard it said that some of these dances are very indecent, bot [ 
cannot say that they struck me as being particularly so, There is no doubt an 
element of coarseness present in all of them, to a lesser or greater degree, but I 
do not think it is greater than what obtains in many Katir dances, [have also been 
told by the Bechnanas that much drunkenness and immorality take place at these 
dances, I invariably discounted very considerably such information, because I 
knew that the Bechuanas had nothing good to say of the Bushmen. The Bechnuana 
dances of olden times were no better, and anyone who has seen some of these old 
dances, now rarely performed, knows that the same charge might be brought against 
the Bechuanas themselves. . 

The following song and dialogue accompamed one of these dances, The per- 
formers were Nehimane and his wife Shaiyi — 





Am! am! 


Man: Thora dhe chi kia che che. Em \igaicho hw nuke  — ebe Kae nyput, 
Spirit | hear me. His wife shestays this way and that way. 
Chi hava che che. 


Caorus: dm! am! 
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Woman: Cha qurinya, inea nam ho cha iowa gqurinya, bho, Teendne Aeennaper 
You are scolding, io whom are you speaking, talking, You have got 
ice moupurd ha he be, 

no senae in your head, 


Chorus: a! am! 


Man: Mukuramea ke pea! Cha home chi dhe miegmere chana allgaa mazie ke 
Goodness me | You dare to say T have no sense in my 
petus Cam tha adhe elua fijbwe Uses inno 
head. You will see something at the (cirenmeision) place, I shall hit vou with 
deere, Thora dhe wa ehe che. 


an axe handle, Spirit hear me. 


Cnorts: Am! am! 


I give a specimen of a Boshman hunting song, in the dialect of Natal, which 
was hummed to me liy a native teacher who had spent some time as a boy amongst 
a tribe who had had much intercourse with the Bushmen. I[t has been arranged 
by a friend, Miss Elsie Naake, but is otherwise untouched. It represents a very 
distinct advance upon the preceding tune, anil in some respects is remarkable. 
The words to which it 1s sung were quite unintelligible to my informant, and I 
can make little or nothing of them. Probably they mean little. 


BUSHMAN HUNTING SONG. 





(a) [gt Uroleyer game Ucoligae (b) Meet Wea, he & a, ee tt 
rime TRoliaper gree loo lt Ube |i tho, Whe t thi Uke (bi 
lim |i Uoohie |gim, ete, Wee t lke Yee (ict tho the |iei, ete. 


(c) be ao bve bea be bee be 
be iy bo ba oo be be ba be ba, ete. 
1 You are destroying me, literal translation. 
* A dreadfal imprecation, as no woman is allowed to go near the circumcision school, The 
women are eo afraid that they will not even spenk of it. 


an 
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Murder, theft, adultery, and mecest are crimes against the Masarwa moral 
code, and are punished either by fines, expulsion from the tribe, or, in the case of 
the lust two, by death, usually by retaliation on the part of the injured party- 
Robbery and theft are no more common amongst them than amongst their 
Bechnana and Matebele neighbours, though these are supposed to be essen tially 
Bushmen crimes, and in many eases have been the result of systematic persecution 
on the part of both white and black. On the whole, the customs of the Masarwas 
are not essentially different from those of other Bushmen, such as the Bushmen of 
Basutoland described by the writer some years ago.’ 

With reference to the number of the particular tribe dealt with in these notes, 
I should think that ubowt 1000 individuals would be a liberal estimate. The 
number that I have come personally into contact with was very much smaller 
than this, not above 300, but allowing for the vast extent of country over which 
they are spread, the above estimate may not be excessive. 

Altogether the Masarwas ure low in the scale of intelligence, and the con- 
ditions under which they live do not tend to raise them. They are wayward, 
superstitions, and obstinate, relying upon their divining bones in every important 
matter and quite impatient of control. They will take offence at the least trifle, 
and desert ove at the most critical moment for the slightest reason or no reason at 
all. They require very delicate and sympathetic handling, but are responsive to 
good treatment. I am convinced that many of the difficulties with savage or semi- 
savage peoples lies in unsympathetic or clumsy treatment. It is so easy to offend 
people through ignorance of their customs. It is so easy to alienate them without 
intending to do so. One may ask what is the good of spending so much time and 
trouble in seeking to elucidate the customs and beliefs of an obscure tribe such as 
the Masarwas. The answer to this question is twofold: first because the people 
themselves are extraordinarily interesting, as a survival of a very ancient and 
vanishing rade. The genus Bushman will soon cease to exist, and one of the keys 
to the culture of the Stone Age will have gone. Second, the more we know of these 
people as to their manners and customs and habits of thought the more we shall be 
able to understand customs in other peoples that are obscure, and the better and 
more sympathetically we shall be able to govern them. There 1s need on the part 
of our officials for a thorough knowledge of the peoples they are set over, and the 
task of government is male lighter thereby. | 

I have found the Masarwas to be excellent friends, and very susceptible to 
acts of kindness. If one takes any trouble to understand their ways, or to culti- 
vate their friendship, one can see a little farther into the mind of primitive man 
and the way in which our own savage ancestors thought and felt in their day. 








I.—THE LANGUAGE. 
The language of the Masarwas is related, on the one hand, to the other Bush- 
man tongues round about, and on the other hand more remotely to the Namaqua 
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and Koranna languages. It seems to stand abont midway between the |/Aikwe and 
Tsaukwe dialects, as given by Passarge’ The degree of resemblance to Namaqua 
is not close, not closer than between English and German, though the dialects 
bordering Namaqualand are nearer to that language than those in the east, aa might 
be expected. Several of the grammatical forms have a fairly close resemblance, as 
well as many of the individual words—at least the root forms of the werds; 
but while both families of languages have descended the same ancestral 
language, they have tliverged so far os to have become quite distinct. Dr. Bleek 
eame to a similar conclusion regarding the Hushman languages of the Cape more 
than forty years ago, With reference to the degree of resemblance between 
Sesarwa and the two dialects in Miss Lloyd's volume of Bushman Folklore, much 
the same may be said. They are independent languages, and while one may find 
many individual words and grammatical forms closely resembling each other, that 
is about as far as one can go. The various Bushman languages are all constructed 
on the same general principle, which is quite different from Bantu, yet they have 
all resemblances, greater or less, amongst themselves, depending on their geo- 
graphical position, One can always find words in widely separated Bushman 
languages, expressive of common things or the names of animals, that are the same, 
but the great body of the vocabulary is different, and the same remark applies to 
Namaqua. 

The following list of words will show the relation between Sesarwa and Namaqua. 
T have taken them from Tindall’s Namaqua vocabulary for convenience -— 





English. | Sesarwa, Namaqua. 
gemsbok ... o we] [Rhee Acheetp. 
giraffe. 43 ‘ jae Es waa] fneid, 

ot mt 7. vos] libee oe 1- woe]  getDey, 
hair + = wes) [AO FAS ae ous) (UCR, 
hyena are oe ee et vee) DAtrard. 
neck as thane re cup 
kudu -«| Cham  ... ..| khawh, 
cow eel fuhe Algerie -=| gran, 
lion | dham wos) ALE HET, 
man ven Chonwe «| Khar, 
knife we») dvagluo se kos, 
TOON won peer swe) |lthearp, 

night esa) ie 43 NUT LS, 
take, to ceva) gee ean! We Heer, 
ear | thee as .-| Thats, 
OX... “| og “ gumap. 
arrow oes) f} +t teh. 
horse eel ae ee | Ain: 
aand ay how a | leobenp. 
silver jackal ire | |girip. 
sun 7 (gheam cvs) 307%, 
track wee) Charu my dao, 





' Pasarge, fhe Huschmitinner der Kaladari, 
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English. | Sesarwa. | Namaqua, 
star ad \haine heennetros, 
ostrich wa) ero ves} [etaTb ER, 
water bes aoe| EE vee) ilgetrnea, 
white man i wie] Qaent von] tard 
tooth =k. ss | [hho \donepo. 
tree a os wee] AE heis. 
bull poo | |\gob. 
akins i | eevee trams. 
elephant ... chown tichaerpr. 
fur zs «| [oo | up. 
woman lyeriechive .. all Freres, 





The relations of Sesarwa with Atiwannd Tsaukwe will be apparent from the 





same list of words in the three languages. I have taken them from Passarge’s work.’ 


English. : Sesarwa. | 


serge 


a 


hyna ss... 
neck 

kudu 

cow 

lion 


knife 





vo] gaieehane ... 


| (belie 
ee 
igl.. 





, Shechewn 


| Aikwe, 


ga 


| 

‘ung . iE 
ei | 

| 


| Die Busckindnner der Kalukeri, p, 184, ete. 


—— 


Taaukwe. 


veal feat lgoe, 


a helene, 


orl Mehau bwe... keleakure. 
veel Lhteti ther te. 
see} lgpnloe “ynoe. 
ess) iw oe veal -t0NIE 
ae| lewd wa 
swe) [et eee eo 
> r, aaa] ahs 

ves) Diet “y was] Detet, 
cout apie at .2| een. 
oe] Wilt exs| [tea 
= \qrctie \apenane. 
wae) there devia, 
ewe) SEQEDETEEL 4pouren, 
ean) {pero ptt, 
wos| faut Fait, 
coal Wetevegy Vives, 
oa orev | rapes 
cal Yi 

vos] WOO... tha. 
veo] Seri oer Tichou. 
res ho... in. 

oll pentane a 


gakive, 
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The accompanying list of words and sentences from the Seroa of Basutoland, 


aa given by Arbouseet,' with the Sesarwa equivalents, will show that there is no 


very close resemblance between the languages. It is impossible to be certain from 
Arbousset what the various clicks were -— 





English. Seros, 
ostrich | duebe 
arm vo Ree 
stick | hie 
child | elowate 
wife ie | Teepe 
hippopotamus vue Cogpie 
hyena --.| GMa 
honey ««.| M60 
mountain ..-| Kone 
blood ...| Harnke 
locusts .| deme 
sun | RUTUETLE 
tortoise | hetenta 
snake -+s| BYETS 
who are you? | Hekoa? ... 
be seated .| SOMME 


cause the fire to burn 
I want to go to sleep 
I want to speak to you ... 
the locusts are coming ... 


the locusts are gool = =... Ame bere... 

we wish to sing ... ..| #6 tang ae koa kee ... 
one os] I NGO a 

two .+.| bo mu 

three --+| fe maguene... 

four .-) fe nkeo 





| sua Bt Lee 
wa| Ganga thege Kitente 


itenga ikehede 
Ait @ 8EE 





Sesarwa. 


ach gare. 

..| Leu. 

oo s| [gPUOE.. 

wos! ||gaicha, 

| bheeekeer, 

wa. | ft 

woe] (hepteerma, 

aee| Aer, 

vo] MEIpEE. 

wos] YOO, 

| ere. 

pes} ea. 

..| Allgete. 

.| Avo wore f 

.| chon myo, 

ves} tee cha, 

| chai Aiea lige. (foe) | Aare. 
waa) Chet Reve [germ ehiee (doa) ewwizer. 
wos) JiML © Yer, 

.-.| jum ¢ kiaa, 

-o»| bee lige ke gate. 
| jeireye, 

| ammye. 

nan) HORerwe, 





| Narrafive of an Exrploratory Tour, p- 611. 
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Tt will thus be seen from these lists that Sesarwa and Namaqua are different 
languages, though originally related, while Sesarwa, |Aikwe, and Tsaukwe are at 
most different dialects of the same language. Ii I had altered the German 
orthography of Passarge, the resemblance between many of the individual words 1m 
the above lists would have been much closer, It would, of course, be quite easy 
for a Nama to learn Sesarwa, or contrariwise. The following extracts from 
Mr. F. C. Selous! will make this clear, than whom few men have had better 
opportunities of judging :— 

“Tn 1873, when hunting in the Linquasi district, to the west of Matabililand, | 
we saw a great many Masarwas (Bushmen), and noticing that their language, full 
of clicks and clucks, and curious intonations of the voice, was similar in character 
to that I had heard spoken by the Koranas on the banks of the Orange Hiver in 
i871, l asked John if he could understand them, but he only laughed and said, 
‘No, Sir’ During the next two years John had a lot to do with the Masarwas, 
and one day, towards the end of 1874, as we were returning from the Zambezi to 
Matalililand, I heard him conversing quite familiarly with some of these people. 
‘Hullo, John,’ I said, ‘1 thought you told me you couldn't understand the 
Bushmen?" ‘Well, Sir, he answered, ‘at firat I thought I couldn't, but 
gradually I found that I could understand them, and that they understood me; in 
fact, I can say that with a few slight differences, these Bushmen speak the same 
language as my people (the Koranas) on the Orange River,’ 

Again he says— 

“A Griqua family, too, the Neros, who have for many years been living in 
Matabililand, all speak Sesarwa (the language of the Masarwas) with perfect 
fluency, and they have all assured me that they had no difficulty in learning it, as 
it was only a dialect of the Korana, . .. Altogether Tam inclined to think that 
the Masarwas were originally a people allied in race to the Koranas and Hottentots, 
but that from constant infusion of foreign blood, brought amongst them by refugees 
from different Kafir tribes, they have to a great extent lost the characteristics of 
that race, though they still retain their ancient language almost intact,” 

We have seen that Mr, Selous, in » later publication, abandoned that opinion, 
and now considers them to be essentially one people, with little admixture of 
foreign blood. 

Over against this we may set the testimony of Mr. C. 0, Clements Vialls, who 
has spent over twenty years amongst the Masarwas. The latter thus writes in an 
article in The African Monthly tor December, 1908 :-— 

“They appear to be possessed of a very small degree of intellect, but an 
abnormal degree of instinct. Their vocabulary, I do not think, consists of more 
than three hundred words, and is a series of clicks, like the Hottentot, but quite 
unintelligible to that tribe. Either because they are more reticent than other 


* 


' Killed in action, German East Africa, December, 1916. 
* Trove! and Adventure in South-Eaat Africa, p. 106. 
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natives, or else have no capacity of retention, I have so far been unable to extract — 
from them, or through the Bakalahari (who have been in contact with them from 
& Temote past) any national traditions, One peculiarity I have noticed is that 
among them there are some with a much darker skin, almost black, of whom the 
men all have beards, or tufts of hair on the face, and a good crop on the head, 
whereas the light-skinned or yellow ones have no beards or hair on the face, and 
@ Very sparse quantity on the head.” 

The truth, as we have already seen, lies between these two views. Neither is 
correct, but taken together they sum up the morphological and Ilmeuistic facts 
tolerably well, The vocabulary is, however, far larger than Mr. Vialls imagines. 
I have been able to collect about 2000 words, and if T had included all the Sechuana 
Joan words the list would have been larger. I am quite sure that [ have not 
nearly exhausted the vocabulary. I have been constantly adding to my list for 
the last eight years. With reference to the relationship of Korana to Sesarwa, 
what applies to Namaqua applies here. There would be no difficulty in picking 
up Sesarwa by a Korana, provided he lived any length of time amongst the people. 
I regret that sufficient materials are not in my possession for extended comparison, 
but the following short list may be useful :-— 


English. Korana. Sesarwa. 
moon. —.., abt woe] Ahan xt lpreree., 
placa. ac wus ene] SCD ven| Shade, 
steal, to... 0s. ss] [then veal bot, 
son ree or ven! [ROOD ‘, ne, 
rich wre oO ee ceo} eeniayee, 
there... re wva| fat : here, 
poor aay er thast ovol ROE. 
strike, to ... aes -"| tier vad |ecrnni. 
pray, to ... +7 veal Uleurre eh lhwwere. 
thunder ... 5 vee) urrud oA \lghieent. 
bear, to ... fas wav) Tew vou! Chavn. 


There are at least three tones in the Sesarwa language, the high, middle and 
low, It is by these tones that words spelled the same way, meaning quite 
different things, are distinguished ; for instance, Atwez, to be surprised, is pronounced 
with the high tone, Awee, fear, with the middle, and Aiee, to squeeze out pus, with 
the low. Similarly |yea, |gae and |gaa, meaning to lean on, effort, and a block of 





4 


G2 
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The alphabet employed in this vocabulary is as follows :— 
(a) Vowels, a, ¢, i, 0, w; each of these has two sounds, the broad or open, and 
the short or close. 
Diphthongs do not exist. When two vowels come together they are 
sounded separately, aa: |gao and |gav, a snake; Mlwveci, to decoy ; nom, 
to-day, anil so on. 


(6) Consonants, , a, 9, A, jk Lama, port, y ch, dh, gh, Rh, im, Wi, ny, ah, 
th; of these the following only call for notice, the others being pronounced 
aa in English, with the exception of g, which is always hard, and r, 
atrongly: trilled :-— 

ch, hard, as ch in church. 
dh, a dental sound approaching the provincial pronunciation of da im 
ladiler. 
qh, a guttural sound as ¢/4 in. loch. 
kh, a harder form of the same sound. 
m, a nasal mm with A before it often. 
fi, a nasal with two sounds, as ng in finger, and ng in singer; the 
latter at the end of a word, the former at the beginning, or 
before a click. 
wy, something like the Spanish @ in canon. 
fh, a strong dental sound, similar to the Irish pronunciation of ¢ in 
water= water. 
fis not found except in loan words, and 7 does not occur at all 
(c) Clicks —There are four of these, represented thus— 
The dental by | 
The palatal by ! 
The lateral by | 
The cerebral by | 


There are various modifications of these clicks, such as hardening or 
softening, or nasalization, but I have not thought it necessary to intro 
duce separate signs for them. With respect to the pronunciation 
these clicks, they are pronounced in the same way as the clicks 
Namaqua and other Bushman dialects, The dental click is pronounced 
by pressing the tongue against the teeth, with the mouth slightly open, 
and suddenly withdrawing it. The palatal click by pressing the tongue 
against the palate, and suddenly withdrawing it. The lateral click by 
pressing the tongue against the side teeth, and suddenly withdrawing 
it. The cerebral click is pronounced by pressing the tongue against the 

gum at the roots of the upper front teeth, and suddenly and forcibly 
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withdrawing. ‘There is another click very seldom heard, formed by 
closing the fancal region and suddenly opening it, producing an explosive 
or choking sound. I have uot deemed it necessary to introduce a 
separate sign for it, The so-called labial click does not occur, so far as 
Iam aware, Clicks are interchangeable to some extent, as the dental 
with the lateral and cerebral, as |yvo and |\gao, a snake; (ghem and |ikam, 
the sun; |Avmine and ||Miotne, & star, 


The Noun. 


The great majority of words in Sesarwa end in a vowel, or in a nasal wi or fi, 
and never in any other consonant. The accent falls on the Inst syllable of a word 
and the stress risea towards the end thus—Chin® ami ya kokhd, cha ke kw cha 
yowah® = 1 shall bring you the pot, if you order me, This sounds rather strange 
to a European ear, but, it is not unpleasant. 

(a) There are no prefixes in Sesarwa, Most of the relations of time, place, 
and number are expressed by suffixes or infixes. The personal pronouns are 
pretixed to the verb as in English, but they are no part of it. 

(b) There are two numbers in Sesarwa, with possibly the remnant of a dual, 
the singular and plural, The plural is formed by the suffix re,' as huha, a zebra, 
kolwre, zebras; kAam, a lion, Kenre, lions; thuru, a rat, fhurere, rata, Where, 
howaver, the noun ends in i the form employed is are, as, shotei, a dream, siotsire, 
dreams ; getefi, a servant, eetefiare, servants. In loan words the form assumed is 
va, as, koko, a fowl, kokora, fowls; sepere, a horse, seperera, horses, Tt would appear 
that re is the original form, and that ra is a later development, as it only occurs in 
loan words, just as we ourselves never employ an old-English plural like en for 
loan words, but always employ « In the form ere, q@ 1s simply a connecting vowel 
and no part of the original suffix. The plural in Sesarwa is never formed by other 
suffixes or by reduplication, as in some Bushman tongues, but only in the way 
indicated above. 

(c) Grammatical gender does not exist in the language. There are no suffixes 
to indicate it, and the gender can only be inferred from the sense. The sex of an 
animal is indicated by » different word, or one used as an adjective, as, ela, a dog, 
iolesu, a biteh; jue, an ox, jue figaie, a cow; cho or Aaw cho, a man, ||gatcho, 
a Woman, and 580 on, 

(@) Case, as we understand it, does not obtain in Sesarwa. Whether a noun 
is nominative, possessive, or objective can only be inferred from the construction of 
the sentence. Words undergo no change either as possessive or objective, whether 
preceded or followed by transitive verbs or prepositions, thus, cht inn cha moo, 
I see you; cha noe chi moo, you see me ; cheware ¢ kwa pit fkhaa, the people drink 
milk ; |igaieha |\paicho tena niaha, the chief's wite has found water: ka chi kia tsan 


1 Many of the northern Masurwas use ra. 


= ~—CO 
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abure mache, | saw many dogs; tse pudire jun wi choaka, we bought goats and 
sheep ; eclunre checare cli Poema touches yuehe, five men came to me yesterday. 

What has been already said will indicate that any such thing as an article is 
unknown to Sesarwa, ‘Thus al may mean a dog or the dog, ju a sheep or the 
sheep, and 80 on. 

Abstract words are rare in the language. Where such have to be employed 
they are formed from the infinitive mood by the aildition of o, as haba, to form 
a habit: \tMatco, a habit, But it is doubtful if such forms are really abstract 
nouns, as, moo, to see, hence sight and many other words of the same sort. These 
undergo no change whatever, The agent 1s indicated by the suffix (/i, as |\yan, to 
build, liganthi, a builder; skofsi, to dream, shofsifii, a dreamer; jean, to judge, 
*henthi, a judge, 


The Adjective, 

Adjectives properly so called are few in the language. The same word may 
he used as a noun or an adjective, as |i, new or newness ; 20, foolish or foolish- 
ness; goju, happy or to be happy, and so on. The adjective undergoes no change 
when compounded with the noun, either in the singular or the plural number, as, 
choo hii, a large tree, |ioo Mire, large trees; but if we wish to use the adjective 
prédicatively we must say, Mii ¢ inwo |[khoo, the tree is large, A white ox is |tie 
jude, the ox is white is jube ¢ hice |e, The large oxen ia ||kioo jubera; the oxen 
are large, jubera ere kwa \khoo; junye abare, black dogs; the dogs are_hlack, alare 
ere ke. penye. 

(a) The comparison of adjectives is exceedingly clumsy and bears little resem- 
blance to what we understand by that term. The method of comparison is similar 
to that in Bantu. If we want to say this stone is hard, we say, ¢ || « kart, or 
e gw e kane kerit, the second part of the pronoun being usually dropped, especially 
when things and not persons are referred to. But if we want to say this stone is 
harder, we can only do so by a sort of cireumlocution, e |\giwa e hari |e ve Kheage, 
this etone is harder than that stone. Again, if we wish to employ the superlative 
and say this stone is hardest, we have to say,e |\gia ¢ ho se herii, this stone is above 
all hard. The sun is very hot to-day, ¢ |\gham s gaihe mown, 

(b) Numeral adjectives only exist up to five, namely— 


1, Avie or urtzye. 4, yubesani. 
2, |keeme or |keomnye. re chowe, 
o, Tague, °9 tsau, hand = tive fingers. 


The higher numbers when required are supplied by combinations of these, but; 
I doubt very much if the Masarwas can count beyond five. In the ease of those. 
acquainted with the Sechuana language, I have heard seven made up in the 
following way :—tsaw \kemmye, but the speakers being able to count in another 
language, were thus able to form new combinations in their own. I have five oxen, 
chi jubera echows o na; I killed two springbucks, kin chi iawe |goo Uehaire |kamnye > 
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we shot two elephants near the river this morning, tse |hmnmye choweare |goohe dave 
uni fue uke pakela ; we have killed four big zebras on the mountain, fe na 
jubesant \Lhoo kolare \goaha \yoou miyrmare, 

Upon one occasion [ asked a Mosarwa tracker how many sable antelope were 
ina herd that I had already counted. The reply was, “ They are many, I do not 
know,” while, as a matter of fact, there were only eleven, This bears out what 
I have heard from others, that the Masarwas do not count beyond five, and seldom 
beyond three. 

(¢) Ordinal adjectives are expressed in the following manner :— 


First, mayer. Fourth, senute, 
Second, |Aerwe. Fittli, (sez. 
Third, gona. 


Thus, nye cho, the first man; samde jube, the fourth sheep; Ati |ham, the 
second (laughter, and so on. 

Distributive adjectives are formed in the same way. Adverbs such as once 
only are expressed thus, (iviye, once only; |tammnye, twice only ; ngonauye, thrice only. 


The Pronouns. 
The following pronouns exist in the Sesarwa language -— 
(a) Personal pronouns— 


Singular—t. Cad (che), L Plural—l, Tse (ar), we. 
2. tha, you. 2. Aau, you. 
3. Ehe, he, slie. o, re, they, 


In the case of the Ist person there is an emphatic form in the singular, cha, 
and in the plural there is an exclusive form, ka, which refers to men only, whereas 
the ordinary form, fs-, refers to both men and women. 

Tn the 2nd and Srd persons there ate emphatic forms in the plural, here and 
ana, but they are very seldom used, and are not exclusive. 

_(%) Possessive pronouns are as follows; chi, my, mine; cha, thy, thine; em, 
his, hers; és, ours; ka, yours; and thaw efo, theirs, Often when these pronouns 
are ised in the sense of personal possession the suffix dhe is added. 

Tf, however, there is no doubt in the speaker's mind as to whose possessions 
are meant, it is omitted, as, I don’t see my oxen, chi hone chidhe julera mooke, We 
could, of course, say chi Aone chi julera moobe, but this might convey the impres- 
sion that the oxen were not certainly mine. The following forms indicative of 
relationship may be noticed: chi wa, my mother; ei Jacelice, my sister; eho 
iwelace, their sister ; eho bare, their father; but,« ma, his own mother: ¢ kwelnwe, 
his own sister, and soon. (A table of relationships is given further on.) 

(c) The relative pronouns are— 

Singular—Nure, who. Ploral—Namechacare, 
Nao, which. Namachware. 
Nate, what. Nemaha, 
VOL. XLVIL F 
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(?) Kev nere? who are you? (pl.); boert nandaka!l what is the news? «ny 
kau? whose bag is this? nare cha iora moo? whom-do you sea? mare thekwa 
yache? who came yesterday? From these examples it will be seen that the 
interrogative pronouns are the same a® the relative, with the exception of nama, 
which. The plurals are the same as the relative forme. 

(¢) Tndefinite pronouns are thus expressed: fhe (eho), some person ; tha (he), 
some thing; plural, fsa, for persons, fsasr, for things in the sense of many; bese, 
few ; eye, other, any other; fsa, much, Thus, the people are not many, ¢ cho bese ; 
the oxen are not many, julera « hwa lose; chovore eye, any people, and so on. 
Haini and \fwa are used in the sense of small numbers, These words are really 
diminutives and are selilom used, 

(f) Demonstrative pronouns are expressed by «, this; @, that; and fo, that 
yonder, singular and plural, 

(y) Distributive pronouns can only be expressed in a roundabout way, thus, 
eye eyei = one and one, therefore each for both persons and things. Every is 
expressed in the same way, as, every zebra is wild, hohe eye eyet tea hate e. Either, 
or, is expressed by fawa, and neither, nor, by ‘ane followed by a negative, as 
neither men nor women must go, chicwre hana |gaichicare ere Lona khoobe. 

The personal pronouns, when compounded with verbs, take on, for want of 
a better name, what is known as the verbal form, as, chi /ioe |\gam, I love; ka chi 
kwe \\gam, I loved ; Kwa in these examples being the verbal form: Very often the 
personal pronoun is omitted, and only the verbal form expressed, as, the man loved, 
tho ka kwa |yam. The full form would be cho ha ehe hw ligam. Often ebe is 
contracted into ¢,s0 that we could say, cho ¢ wa he |\gam well enongh, When 
speaking of things the pronouns are not used in this sense. There is only one 
form for both singular and plural, thus, the oxen are grazing on the mountain, 
jubera ¢ ka nyooe You nyime, The zebra is calling its foal, hoha e kira chit em 

This characteristic is shared by Sesarwa in common with other Bushman 
languages, and is found in all those that have been investigated, and shows that 
gender does not exist in a grammatical sense, and the need for separate pronouns 
to express it has not arisen, 


The Verb. 

Verbal forms are well developed in the Sesarwa lanonage, as might be 
expected, This is a character of nearly all savage tongues, or at least of all 
primitive peoples’ languages. It is the same in other Bushman dialects, Ae the 
life of the people was one of continual struggle against nature, words indicative of 
action in its various forms, such as moods and tenses, are numerous and compli- 
cated. There are two voices, active and passive; five moods, indicative, subjunctive, 
conditional, imperative, and infinitive; and a large number of tenses, indicating 
preeent, past, perfect, and future time, with compounds of these, both positive and 
negative. Fine shades of meaning are expressed hy means of particles, which are 
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either prefixed or suffixed to the verbal root. In fact, a Sesarwa verb ia remark- 
ably complete in the matter of tenses, and in this respect resembles the Bantu 


languages. 
The following is « fairly complety paradigm of the verb, though several of the 


_tenses are very seldom used — 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Jnalicative Mooel, 


Present Tense. 
Singular—1, Chi ince |lgam, I love, Plural—1. 7'se weet |lgam, we love. 
2 Cha fice |lgam, you love, 2. Kew howe \igam, you love. 
3, be dace |\em, he loves. +. Ere wa |gam, they love. 
Pusat. 
Singular—1l, Ka chi kiva |gam, I Plural—t, Aw tse kiee |igem, we loved, ete. 
loved, ete. . 
2. Koa cha koe |\gom, you 2. Ka kaw ku \\gam, you loved, 
loved, ete. ete, 
‘+. Ka ebe Ineo |\gam, he 5, Kea ere hea |\gam, they loved, 
loved, ete, ete. 


Past (Emphatic form)}—ChAi jaca |\qemeahea, T did love, ete. 
Future—Chi na |\gam, 1 shall love, ete. 

Perfect—Chz |\gamaha, I have loved, ete. 
Pluperfeet-—Chi ha |\amaha, I had loveil, ete. 

Future perfect—Chi na |\gamaha, I shall have loved, ete. 


Negative forms of the above tenses are formed in the following manner: in 
the present, past, and future by the insertion of a particle, kona, between the 
pronoun and the verb, and by the addition of a negative particle, bee, thus— 

Chi kona |\gambee, I do not love, ete, 
Ka chi kona |geméer, I did not love, ete. 
Chi na |gamiee, T shall not love, ete, 


The negative perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect are formed by the suffix 
tha, thus— 
Chi \gamtha, 1 have not loved, ete. 
Chi ke \lgamthe, T bad not loved, ete. 
China |gamtha, T shall not have loved, ete, 


Subjunctive Mood. 
Present—t‘hi ke |\gam, I may love, ete. 
Past—Koa chi ke |\gam, I might, could love, ete, 
Perfect—Chi ka |\gameka, I may have loved, ete. 
Pluperfeet—Ka chi ke |\gamaha, I might have loved, ete. 


*] 
be 
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Negative forms exist of all the abuve tenses, thus— 
Ohi ke |\gambec, I may not love, ete. 
Ka chi ke \\gambee, | might not love, ete. 
Ka chi na |\gamtha, I might not have loved, ete. 


There are certain other forms of the affirmative and negative used for the 
above tenses when used in dependent sentences, or employed when speaking of 
things remote in point of time. It will not, however, be necessary to give the full. 
forms in each case, as they are used very sparingly. 


Present. 
Singular—t1. Chit \\yom, that [ may Plural—t. Tseii |\gam, that we may love, 
| love, etc. ete. 
4 Chan jgem, that you 2, Kawit yam, that you may love, 
may love, ete. 
3. Bik |\yam, that he may 3. Ei \\gam, that they may love. 


love, ete, 


Present Negative, 


—s 


. Chaiti \\gamthi, that I may not love, ete. 
3, Ein |\yanthi, that he may not love, ete. 
Future Affirmative. 


1. Chiat lena |yam, that I shall be loving, ete. 
. Chait hena \\yam, that you shall be loving, ete. 


be 


‘uture Negative. 


1, Chit kena \\gamehi, that 1 shall not be loving, ete. 
4. Kit dena \\gamthi, that he shall not be loving, etc. 
1, pl Tse kena \gamehi, that we shall not be loving, ete, 
* 
Conditional Movil, 
Present—China ka know \ygtm, 1 would love, ete. me. 


Past—Chi na ke |\anvehe, T should have loved, ete. . 


Negative forme of these tenses exist thus— 
Present—China hoot. Rewran lyaumeber, T should not love, ete. 
Past—(hina ke |igamtha, 1 should not have loved, ete, 


Progressive tenses are also used. For the present and past the forms are the 
same as the corresponding tenses in the indicative mood, that is, civ Aue lam and 
ko chi kwe om. ‘The future ia different. The form employed is chi net kwe am, 
T shall be loving, and eo on, 
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Possibility is expressed thus— 
Chi ke knee |\gamia, li I love, ete. 
Ka chi ke dove |\gamahe, if I loved, ete. 
Chi ke ke \\gamahea, if T have loved, etc. 
Kua chi ke ke |gamaha, if T had loved, ete. 


Imperative Mood. 
Present. 


Singular—2.. ||Gam, love. Plural—2. Aiew |\gam, love (ye). 


Fafinitive Mood. 


Present—Gam or se |i, to love. 
Perfect—Gamahe or se \\gamuae, to have loved. 


 Particaptes, 
Present—||("am, loving. Perfect—\(Gamahe, having loved. 
Past—Xe |\qem, loved. 


PAssIVE VOICE. 

The passive voice is formed from the active by the addition of the following 
suffixes: ce for the present, bee for the past tenses, and eha for the perfect, 
pluperfest, and future perfect tenses. 

Present—Chi kwe |\gamee, T am loved, ete. 
Past—Ke chi Awe |\gamer, T was loved, etc. 
Future—Chi na |\gomee, | shall be loved, ete. 
Perfect—Chi « |\gameha, I have been loved, etc. 
Pluperfect—Chi ¢ ker \gameha, T had been loved, ete. 
Future perfect—Chi na |\gameha, I ehall be loved, ete. 
Negative forms of all these tenses exist and are thus formed— 
Present—Chi Lone ||gamdee, I am not loved, ete. 
Past—Ka chi bona |\gamber, I was not loved, ete. 
Future—CAi ne ||gambee, I shall not be loved, ete. 
Perfect —Chi « |\gentetha, I have not been loved, ete. 
Pluperfect—Chi ¢ ka |\gametha, T had not been loved, ete. 
Future perfect—Cni ¢ na ||ganetha, I shall not have been loved, ete. 


Subjywnetive Mood, 
Present—(At ke |gamee, may be loved, ete, 
Past—Ka chi ke |gamee, I might be loved, ete. 
Perfect—Chi na ke \\yemetha, [may have been loved, ets. 
Pluperfect—Ka chi na ke \gametie, I might have been loved, etc. 


i al 
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Negative forms of these tenses are formed thus— 
Present—Chi be \\geméee, | may not be loved. 
Past—Ae chi ke \\qambwe, I might not be loved. 
Perfect—Clu fe |\yemetha, | may not have been loved. 
Pluperfect—Aa chi ke |\yametie, | might not have been loved. 


Conditional Mood, 
Present—Chi na ket keeet |\gamee, 1 should be loved, ete. 
Past—Chi na hee \\gemeha, I should have been loved, ete. 
Negative forms of these tenses— 
Present—tAa wo he owe |\gamber, I should not be loved, ete. 
Perfect—Chi na be \\metha, I should not have been loved, ete. 
The progressive tenses are as follows :— 
Present tense, affirmative—Chi hvew |\gamec, 1 am being loved. 
E » megative—Cii hua \\gomlee, I am not. being loved. 
Past tense, aflirmative—An chi nea |\gemer, I was being loved. 
. » negative—Ae cho hive |iambee, 1 was not being loved. 


Jiaperative Mood, 
Present Tense, 
Bingular—Gimer, loved. Pliral— Ave |lgomer, loved, 
Infinitive Mood, 


Present—|Giunive, or se |\yamer, to be loved. 
Perfeet—|Gametha, or se |\gametha, to have been loved. 


Participles, 
Present—|(ramee, being loved. 
Perfect—|(fametha, having been loved. 
Adverbs are fairly common in the Sesarwa language, The following are those 


most commonly used :— 

Time: efa, when; naw, yesterday; fem, in a little while; thoo, always; 
thuken, yeaterday ; ula, wikea, to-morrow ; w palela, early ; |Jwiye, one time, 

Place : aehu, at home; enwa, here; erwa, haa, there; hora, over yonder; ai 
yoka, outside ; not yeka, everywhere. 

Manner: aru, namely; bonchwa, really; che koha, also: chi, 80 that; chu, 
perhaps ; quviy, or \ineiya, alone; kaase, clearly ; nile perhaps ; kelee, 
although; natha, how; fscho me, truly; weke wha, seeing that. 

Affirmation and negation; aa, yes; ye, yes; nama, no; che abe, not at all, by 
no means; elie nlypre, not at all; |\grw, not a bit of it! 
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Prepositions. 

Those most commonly employed are as follows:—Cha ha, by means of ; jurihe, 
beware of: ka, with; |igaiewa, in the middle of ; lkAaiews, between; fom, on, upon, 
below; thieno, down, below, under; Aivniwa, on the ground; /inaere, under; 
|Authi, in presence of, in sight of; mya, before; fico bakwa, on account of; yim 
oba, beyond. 


SYNTAX. 


There is very little syntax, at least in the sense of Engliah or Bantu, in the 
Sesarwa language. Having had no literature, the language has not developed in 
this way. All statements are made directly and there is little of the oblique 
construction, A few verbal tenses are used after certain conjunctions, more 
especially in the subjunctive mood, when speaking of things remote, but that is 
about all, Complex and compound conditional sentences do not occur. The 
Masarwas do not need them. 


Sentences. 


English. 


SOesar Wa. 


Good morning. 

Where do you come from ? 

Are you quite well? 

Where do vou live? 

We live at Tati. 

Sit on the ground. 

Did you sleep well? 

Fill the bowl with water. 

Wash the pot. 

Bring the things, 

Do you hear me? 

Whiere is the road ? 

There are guinea-fowl in this jungle. 
Where can a springbok be found ? 
There are wild duck on the viei. 
My throat is swollen. 

He has gone to his village. 

The sun is very hot. 

I see you, 

The men answer hin. 

The woman knows them. 


LAum Gage, 
Chae name ileo ? 


Cha lui iaase lovia ha ¢? 


Nam che |\ganaha ? 
Tae Taty de \aprnria, 
Alhonina myo. 

Che ha se thowe ha et 
LAr tsan lkowe, 
Ame |\thaho, 

Bihare hoo, 

Cha kwa chi chom ee? 
Dieu named F 
jranere a |hoowe, 
Nam thhatve mauve ? 
Jonare horewa, 

Chi dow have yoke, 
Ebe thom ove khoahe, 
E \\gham, se gaihe. 

Chi kwe cha moa, 
Chipare Iara ¢« ha wee, 
lGeicho kaon at a. 
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Sentences—contal. 


I see the cattle. 

The children buy mest. 

I like you very much. 

The woman grinds very well. 

I drink water, 

JT am not coming here. 

We are going to the chief's, 

The women have boucht blankets. 
The Bechnana know how to build, 
My father came yesterday. 

I saw them yesterday. 

We shall rise early to-morrow. 
We want to see the sun, 

The boys set fire to the forest. 

I saw the game. 

My dog is black. 

Five men came to see me yesterday. 


That man killed two hywnas on the 


veld. 

We shot two elephants near the river 
this morning, 

My oxen have gone away into the 

The woman died last month. 

My corn is quite bad. 

This Bushman is blind. 

It has been raining for three days. 

I shall come if you call me, 

Who came yesterday ? 

What have they done? 

T want to bea herdboy. 

Make a fire, 

The water is boiling. 

The zebras drink water every day. 

The wind is cold. 

The woman is hungry. 

The hyana catches many goats. 

The Bushman drinks milk, 

The Bushmen sleep under skins, 


Sesarwa. 
Chi fave jubera moo, 
(Gon lure hohe chow, 
Cha kwe, moore chet |\pennt, 
[oie hue borriet bei, 
Cha kueve ten tha. 
Cha kuna enue ya be. 
Tse free \lgniecha o bho, 
WFaechaoere chervre clunue, 
Jere fut |\gait aretha, 
Bare thikan hermcanie. 
Ko chi howe thud ern moehe 
Tt neu polela then. 
2's fava \igem moo |\ipheam, 
Karocre thio dhauhue, 
Ka chi kwa tham lgera move. 
Cha cba e funiye, 
Lchowe chivare chi thame thackaa yaehe, 
ffait che |kamnye tsare noo \goahe. 


Tse |hamnye chowere \gouke kave Sw 
he uke pokelit, 
Chi jubera Mathopo \yoaa Ehoahe, 


lGatcho ole lgoiwe ka ohua, 

Chi choke ¢ qurinye, 

A Hie cho chai o nam, 

Tu we nyoneine |ghaemre. Crthin, 
Chi ne ya che ke hoe cha chili, 
Nive thudaa yache } 

Nito ¢ ave Aeahea ? 

Chi hue purcthi se ke. 

\Tee eho. 

Teaa ¢ kien bela, 

Aolucre ere fee wo wo tena tehaa. 
Nyon khainye. 

SHaicho ebe Tvwa \\kolerher, 


Tage kare tec prediva |goo, 


Hie chware ere kiva \gamee ka ii \\Iivat, 
Hie cho ehe kwwa pii thhaa, 
Hie chware ere wa khun ka chaa \koe, 
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Sentencea—contd, 

English. Sesurwa. 
The Bushman is under the tree. Hie cho ebe Kiee hat bona, 
The Bushman is in the tree. Hie cho ebe Kova hat owe. 
I see the water very far off. Chi ieee tate mien gti, 
The Bechuana have horses. lirhere ere kioa Rohare ha, 
The horse has two eyes. Koha |kamnye chet he e. 
Do not kill the oxen. [Crore pealiere |e, 
Do not run away from the water, iran tsa haree. 


There is not much resemblance between the languages given in Bleek and 
Lloyd's Bushman Folk Lore and Sesarwa, as the following translations of two 
passages will indicate. I have slightly altered the orthography in the case of 
Bleek :— 


English. | Bushman (Bleek), Sesarwa, 


The jackal watches the) Aoroken |ithaw |ki ||bowe,| (Gire e Inca Khao yneeat 
leopard, when the leopard | aw |jbaweten fa wii, Aore-| he uc ke gate  \gooha, 
has killed a springbuck. | ken |ie |ihAei |lkhei, han \ne | |Gire hica thee thoo cha ka, 
The jackal cries in a sor-|fan-i |ltane au waite o. |) ele bie Elan @ gaie hohe, 
rowful way, and asks the) Han boro Aen tena, an| ha tye tona ee hava au 
leopard for some of the|Aan tatli « koro |ku ¢.||gire moowa, Ebe kwa au 
apringbuck’s flesh. He| He ti hin e ha |ku boro,| em ke inca khao ka tonaka, 
howls, he begs, for he is a| Aen \\kioan tan-i, han tatti| de kiva Khao koho cha thee 
jackal, Thus he howls | koro |ku ¢« He ti Ain ¢, | hae mena e nyoo, 
when he begs, he indeed | hv |ie toro an Aa tan-i, 
wants the leopard to give Aan |iewn ka \\awe a fue 
him flesh that he may in-|«, da «i he, ha af |\hem 

Then the leopurd isan-| Ale ti hin ¢, \\kaueten |\ne Khao « bo hoiahe kha 
gry, and the leopard bites | Ukoein i, |\eweten |ne (kt Aa, ee pha ele \goo ehe em 
him and kills him, and he | |\kaweten |we tot \kuden ha, | guid thhewa gaw. 
hides his dead body in the | han |ne he he, han’ \ne |jeen | 
bushes. Thus he hides |ti |p Aa an \eulfa; Ae ti 
him. Aine han jae naw of hed | 


' From Bleek an] Lloyd's Bushman Full Lore, p. 24. 
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English. 


Uf « woman steals an- 


other person’s thing and |ishi; fa ty debi ho a 


‘Kun (Bleek), 


Zau Gh leha dthw tank 


Secarwe. 


Ka |\gaicho fe fen ew 


(tine fifa tae ku ¢ sha 


returns to her husband, | la hao ti sein dein fanki | gure hho ha she lve cho 
and her husband. sees the | afi, Aa thie th fae te he Thiam thee haw cho kwa he 
other person's thing, his | fi Uw fa, fe te en cere | eye iia moo fa, Ene choo 
heart aches, and he kills | lw saw, 


her, he altogether kills his 
wife, 
Another man says to 


him, “No, do not quite) “uV-n te Uwn ara a cau,’ 


kill your wife.” And he 
objects, saying, “No, I 
object to stealing, and my 
heart aches and I will kill 
my wife; leave off talking 
to me; to-day you must 
fear me.” 





Hehe tonka tt okdart Ae 
Ta ha ti \ina," Nw v\en (ae 
feha, ta |kha keri ta wn a 


im meson; joe te okhwi 


me \ieern mde ed Row me.” 


(died Hie ebe Rave shee loa 


¢ Fearee hue loo 1h #8, 


Kau cho he eye ebe fora 
ha thee thama, “ \Gane che 
\yoo eho |goo thai” Sle 
home named, “ Chi kone 
faceo |\gambee chi cho thoo 
chi na tht ||getieha |goo 
gana chi Kwi thit (Ge 
Chi kaw noe kiew foe Awe,” 


From a study of the above passaces it will be seen that Sesarwa is consider- 
ably further advanced in grammatical evolution than these languages given by 
Bleek, more especially the first. It has already shed many of the harsher nasals 
and gutturals, as well as redueed the clicks. 


Texts. 
(1) 

(Girt kam ere kwa fkao jowa bare ebe kwa ligam(a) seo kaa, 

The Matebele they (aay) (when) a young man wanta to aak his parenta to marry 
ebe kwa uka pakela than, ebe kwa aio jubera |gole ebe kwa are namera 
he riaes very early, he opens the kraal for the cows, he gives them their calves 
piibe, chware ihe hwe frweho, ebe kwa ona athe ao 00 heebe. 
to suck, the people all still being asleep, though usually he does not do ao. 


(2) 
Kham |gire i, |gham ka |kwie ka ere kwa |igweae ka dure. Kham filkhaiya 
The lion and jackal went one day to lie in wait for elands The lion shot 
ka koma, ii ka ebe kwa oga |gire koma ka kwa ubs, ka ii kwa chii, 
with the bow he missed his buck, the jackal shot with the bow and hit, and he called out, 
1 From Bleek and Lloyd's Bushman Folk Lore, p, 419. 
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“Ha! ha!" Khamebe kwa, “ Nama ka cha kona f\khaiyambe, chigwiya kwa 
“Ha ! ba!* The lion said, "No, you have hit nothing, | have hit 
filkhaiya.” |Gire kwa wee ti, “Ye bare cha ubaha.” Ere kwa ti |kam ae ka 
(myeelf}.” The jackal replied, “ Yes, father, you have hit.” They both went home 
chi ka ere ke ||khwa nam|kam du kwa ohe, ka ii ere ke kare, 
fin order) to return when the eland was dead to cut up the lxxly. 
Atha e i teme |gire ka ere Kwa |/khwa du, ke jzire kwa chen du, 
Nevertheless, the jackal returned to the carcase of the eland, und the jackal hid the 
chena kham ka ebe kwa kekee banchwa, 
eland, «0 that the lion was quite besten. 


(3) 
(Garo e ku tkam igera |igaieha (ng |e) ere kham ii kho, E are 
The ostrich was the king of the animals and they went with the lion, When 
ke kwa kho ka e are [kam |gera ntoera moo, Kham ¢ kho ka |garo |/kabau 
they were going together they syw many herds of animale, The lion was afraid of the ostrich 
(tsio) hwee ¢ are tkam |gera |khoo. |Garo kwa kham hwehwe e 7kam 
because of its wings that chased away the animals. The ostrich left the lion behind and 


wera gand,é khamethama, “Cha |kho ama chi ‘khoo na be.” Kham efkam 
ran in front of the game, and said to the lion, * Kall for me for Lam touthless." The lion killed 


gern |[khoo, e kho ka khoo hwee, /Garo kham e thama, “EK kwi." 
the game (but) he was afraid to eat. The ostrich said to the lion, “Cut it (up)” 


{Garo (jwenjwe) nyoo (kana) ¢ kho ona be, Kham e koho te nyoo a ho chwaho 
The ostrich ate the kidneys because he had no teeth. The lion ate all the rest of the meat, and 
are |gara chu. Are ke kwa ‘karaka, |garo e garijico hwee, [Kham 
they separated. After they had parted the ostrich made a noise, and the lion 
ka e elgham e taam e khoo e¢ |garo e kumacha ‘kwe kana ka e fkam e¢ ka 
wis aftaid, Next day the Hou went to the ostrich and found him asleep, and opened his 
igole. E ka tkhwii kana em fkam ka ebe kwa |igole e [kwii “chi |gaieha 
mouth. He laughed when be opened his mouth, and he said, “ My. chief, 

o uh be e kwa [kho taii.” 

you have no teeth” 


(4) The Twenty-third Psalm! 

Thora e chi jurethi, China e ho taiabe, Ebe kwa tearuwe dwa wa chabe 

God is my shepherd. I shall not want. He makes me to lie down 
nyohwao, ebe kwa goo tsau cha uo, Ebe kwa chi |gom ‘goaho; ebe kwa 
in (green) pastures, be leadeth me by the still waters, He restoreth my soul ; he leadeth me 
ka dhauwa cha ko kaho em |kun thoo bakwa. Aa chi kwa mohororo (5.) 

in the paths of righteousness for his name's sake. Yea, though I walk 

' Translated from Sechuana by a Mosarwa. 
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shom ralale (S.) the me china e ho ho cha |kafi hoo a nau ebe chi ha: 
throuch the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil, for thou art with mer 
eha cho cha thobane ni ere kwa cha goothi kakho. Cha kwa nyoo kwa ohwa 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. Thou preparest table 
baskanya (5,) ehi kaiewa chi |kuthi chaiewa; cha kwa chima chima chi |euika 
before me in the preaenes of tine enemies ; thon anvintest my head with soil, 
kaha; chi guyu e |kweha. Cho ena chi jorewa a thoo chomamo i chi kweo 
my cop runneth over. Surely gomlness and mercy shall follow me all 
kam ihe ka, China u Thora juuwa |igana ise. 
the days of my life. And I shall dwell in the louse of God for aver. 


(S,) indicates that the word is Sechnana, 


(5.) Alem: pire v4, 

Kham jgire ie tsa oo khoe chur, £E tsa ya ku dure kham ii |\gamee ka ebe 
kham sa koho (em du). |gire [ga ebe kham khai koho (em du}. Kham ebe ka 
haiaha ebe au, “Chi cha kareha cha i saa.” (|gie |gire ka ebe kwa hwee (are) 
amehu kham ti (are) a thee. “Oa cha e koho tkoaha.” Are a hu chwa ho aio 
ikoeho kho, nyim fkoaho koho ‘khoa. A hu chwa ho kham e tkhoe |gire ewereko @ 
oha da em \vaa taraha ebe owa chaa ebe e be kham |gwi nyoo dweree choo ha oe. 
Kham e kho ebe ‘gwiwa sii, ebe |gire taan moo oha, koho athee. Kham e tau ka 
ha ghowa kai yoka, e ba gam se ebe ha yowa thafi a kai yoka thee, A hu chwa ho 
kham e dwi |gire nyoo kaie, eba thee eha ka yowa kai dweho thama see lkhaie 
koho \gire dweho thama |khaie koho sea na |igaicho |yware ii, Thu igire ‘ewi se ebe 
kham uu, |gaicho |gware oo,ii ebe khai koho are thee kham |\gaicho \gware, ii ebe 
karisi ka haie |aicho ware ti, ha noka ¢ thaka noo. Boori ¢ kamee: 

(Translation )}—Tihe Lion and the Jackal. 

A lion and a jackal went to hunt one day, They came in sight of a lot of 
elanda, and the lion shot with his bow and missed his buck. Then the jackal tried 
and hit his eland. The lion was angry and called out, “I have hit, you have 
missed.” Now the jackal was afraid, and agreed with the lion and said, “ Yes, you 
have hit.” After that they went home to have a sleep, intending to come back, to 
cut up the meat. .As soon as the lion was asleep, the jackal went back to the dead 
buck, and tearing out its belly crawled into it, and began to eat all the best part of 
the fat round the heart. 

The lion awoke and immediately came to the carcase, and saw the jackal's tail 
sticking ont of the dead eland. So the lion caught him by the tail, and wong hin 
out, and ordered him to stand at a distance. Afterwards the lion gave the jackal 
some small pieces of meat to eat, and told him to take some of the best of the fat 
to the Von's wife and children, but the jackal took the fat to his own wife and 
children, and then he fled quite away with his own wife and children to another 
part of the country. The tale is ended. 
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(6.) Alte chapare |gnoce 1. 
Tsa Hie chware *kho horewa ku ere kwa ‘kwee. Ebe thau ka kho e |gwee 


moo, kwa choa debe debe tsaa wa thwa. Ebe ka yowa chware eye, ere ka kwa 


itumelana! |gwee ka ere ka kwa fi |ghure |gu |gu, en |goo ii ka ere ya guneho, ihe 
ka ere kwa |goo kaho. Goori e kamee. 


(Translation}—Tihe Bushmen ond the Moon. 

A lot of Bushmen were once sleeping at a vie One of them happened to 
wake (out of his sleep), and saw the moon come down to wash her face in the 
water. He told the rest, and they were so pleased with the sight that they forgot 
to keep wateh, and their enemies crept up behind them and slew them all) The 
tale is ended. 

(7.) Nyaro joi t1. 

Thora ka ebe ya boori kai churi teee chware wa cha ka {kam ngaro, “ Chware 
kau, nu the oo, kau na theme tha jeweksa.” Ngaro ¢ ka kwa dwese kho e boori ka 
ebe kwa fijghuru, ¢ ka \gure ka fi/kwa Thora oo; Thora ka ¢ kwa kaiyaha, ebe ka 
jobi chii ka se thama,“ Cha kho karisi hwa. E boori se chware o ka e un chware 
kau, na ihe oo, kau theme thai jgweka.” Jobi hoort ka ebe ilghurn ka ehe kwa 
boori gabi,“Chware kan, na ihe oo, kau na oo isi.” Chware ka ere kwa |{kause 
khaiyaha ka ebe lgoa chacha, ebe ka kwa thara ebe ka em kamwa chwa, jobi yena 
etaraha, Boor e kame, 


(Translation)}—The Chameleon ond the Hare. (The origin of death.) 

God in olden days sent this message to men by the mouth of the chameleon, 
“Oh, men, you will all die, but you will rise again.” Now the chameleon was slow, 
and forgot the message, so he turned back to God (to ask Him), God was angry 
and called the hare, and said,“ You are a quick runner; take this message to 
men, ‘Oh, men, you will all die, but. you will rise again."” Now the hare forgot, 
and changed the message into“ Oh, men, you will all die, but you will die for ever.” 
The men were a0 angry that one lifted a stone and struck the hare, and aplit her 


‘lip, so the hare has always a cleft lip. The tale is ended. 


(8.) Nana eka teathi? 

Kau we (gire isa ii ka e kwa ya, ka ere kwa tea cho fkamaem gaiethinre kwa., 
||Gaiwa haie jvite ka e kwa \ika kau, ka echima chima isa teau jewi tkaina, ka e kwa 
nyoo ‘ewi the jowa. Ha tika pakela cho e ka moo em fowi, ka e kwa nyun (pire en 
hena nyoha lew iire ka e kwa,* Chan ka |jkhao isa teau, chai teathi moo.” 
Chowe e ka ||khao isa taau, ¢ ka |\path isu yenn abe ka banchwa e kwa oha. Boori 
e kamee, 

(Translation)—Who waa-the Thief ? 

A jackal and a hyena went and worked for a man as his servants. In the 

middle of the night the jackal arose and rubbed the hys:na's tail with fat, and then 


! A Sechuana word meaning to be of one mini, to he glad. 
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he ate up all the fat that was in the (man’s) house, In the morning the man 
missed his fat, and immediately accused the jackal of having eaten it. “If you 
look at the hyzena’s tail,” said the jackal,“ you will behold the thief.” Then the 
man looked at the hyiena’s tail, and he thrashed so much that he almost died. 
The tale is ended. 

The following is the preceding tale in the dialect of Lake Ngami, from which 
it will be seen that, while there is a great difference in the individual words, the 
general resemblance to Sesarwa is considerable. 


Tra che ye ha nema? (Who was the thief?) 

Kau we |gire i we kore kama naye thi vocho st. Cha khaye |gire taunaye @ 
kaui, jzire a kama |lgau, jgire kn yohauasa. U ka kha chan u yaa teiana, E tsa 
chana ka e |girea ye ka na. “Kan tsaye we ngiurii |iga ga kwa kwii dena ma 
ten re na ree.” Ka cho kha tha ya nya ebe kau kana i khowa oo, Hoori e 
kame. 


Porunan Tate asp Customs. 
(LL) The Origin of Mevrineye. 

In the beginning of things, a long, long time ago, when the men and women of 
the early race lived upon the earth, so my father told me, the men lived by hunting 
and the women by gathering grass seeds, They lived on opposite sides of a big 
river. In this river there grew a great quantity of reeds, in which the women 
gathered the seeds. One day the men went out shooting with their bows and 
poisoned arrows and killed « springhuck. They had no fire to eook the meat, as 
they had carelessly let their fire go out, They were not like the women, who 
always carried some fire, and did.things nicely, The men often took a long time to 
get the fire alight again. This day they were so hungry thet they could not wait, 
and so they sent one of their number down to the river to get some fire from the 
women. Now there were fiveof them. When the man got down to the river, and 
went across, he found « woman amongst the reeds gathering grass seeds, and he 
asked her for some fire. She said to him; “Come to my place, and 1 will give you 
some.” When they arrived at the village they went into one of the huts, and the 
woman told him to wait until she hail crushed the grass seeds, and then she would 
give him some fire. So he sat down and waited. The woman got her stone and 
pounded up the seeds; then she put the seeds into a pot and made some porridge. 
After it was cooked she gave some of it to the man, and he asked her what it wis, 
and she said it was porndge. “Well,” said he, “it is very nice food, and I shall 
just stay with you.” So he did not go back to his companions with the fire, 

After waiting along time, the men, who were beginning to feel hungry by this 
time, sent another of their number down to the river to get fire. He also met a 
woman gathering grass seeds, and he told her he had come for some fire. She told 
him to wait until her return to her hut, when she would give him some fire. He 
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waited, She also maile some porridge, and gave him a share of it, and he said the 
food was nice, 80 he quite forgot to go back with the fire, 

Next a third man was sent with the same mesaage. He also got down to the 
river and found a woman amongst the reeds. He told her he had come to get 
some fire, fortheir own fire had gone out, and they were very hungry. He did not 
say anything about the other two men,as he was so very much afraid, The woman 
said to him: “If you will come to my village I will give you some fire.” He went 
with her, and she made some fire and cooked porridge. He was quite pleased with 
the food, and said it was very nice. So he also quite forgot to go back with 
the tire, 

Now there were only two men left. They began to get very frightened. They 
did not know why their companions had not come back with the fire. There were 
many evil spirits in those days, and they thonght their friends might be killed. 
They began to quarrel, and one of them said to the other: “ Wait here till Igo eeriel 
try to get some fire from the women over yonder.” So he went away: the other 
man waited. But he met a woman near the river, and he returned with her to her 
village, and did not come back to his companion. By this time many days had gone 
by, and the springbuck was getting quite rotten, for it was very hot weather, and 
the last man was getting very hungry. So he waited a long time, but his fnend 
never came back. He took up his bow and arrows ani fled into the far country, and 
was lost altogether, ‘This is how marriage came amongst men and women, and it 
is the end of the tale. 


(2.) The Origin of Man ond the Animads. 

Tn the beginning of things, man and the animals came out in this way, at least 
0 the Bechuanas say. At Sechele’s Town there is a big hole called Loowe, which 
goes down a long, long way. It is so deep that if you take a stone and drop it down 
the hole, you can hear it falling for a great while, but you never hear it get to the 
bottom; so nobody knows how far it goes down, for we never try to get to the 
bottom, as we ure very much afraid. In this big hole the animals and the men were 
together at first, But the hole was far too small for them after a while, and they 
were constantly quarrelling for want of room, and each wanted to push the other 
out. At last they were so angry that the men began to drive the animals out, and the 
animals would not go, so the men had to drive them out backwards. As fast as they 
drove them out, they tried to come in again ; but at last they quite drove them ont. 
Now the ground at the mouth of the cave was very soft, there was a river, and some 
reeds growing there. The animals, especially the cattle, made much spoor, and the 
ground was much cut up with their tracks. The animals were very much afraid, and 
did not go very far from the mouth of the cave. They stayed round about the hole 
the first night. By and by, however, they all wandered away, and began to eat 
the grass round about the place, and so they forgot allabout the hole. After a time 
the men began to be so many that there was no room for them, and so they began 
to quarrel, and so they drove each other out; and when they were going, they 
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destroyed the spoor of the animals, so that you cannot see the spoor any more. If 
you go to the cave at Lodwe you will see that what I tell you is true, and it is the . 
en of the tale, 


(3.) nother Fersion of the above Tale. 

Near Sechele’s Town there is a big cave, so bigno man has ever sean the whole 
ofit. Unt of this cave the animals came first, and afterwards the nen, because it was 
far too small for all of them, The animals came out in great numbers first, There 
were elanids and blesshucks, and springbucks, and lots of other kinds, many of which 
we do not see now in the land. When they came out they made much spoor, and 
they stayed about the mouth of the hole a long time. The men then cautiously 
came ont themselves, as they were afraid, ‘They destroyed the spoor of the bucks 
as they came out, so that you can only see the spoor of the men now, You can see 
the tracks of the men at the mouth of the big hole, if yougoand see it. This ia the 
enil of the tale, . 


(4.) Why the Hare has a Cleft Lip, 

The men of the old time told this story: The moon wanted to send a messapre 
to the men of the early race, to tell them that as she died and came to life again, 
80 they would die, and dying come to life again. So the moon called the tortoise : 
the moon snid to the tortoise: * You go over to those men there, and give them this 
message from me. Tell them that as I dying live again, 80 they dying will live 
again.” Now the tortoise was very slow, and he kept repeating the message to him- 
self, so as not to forget it. But he forgot it, and so he turned back to ask the moon 
to repeat It to him, The moon was very vexed with his slowness, and with his for- 
getting, so she called the hare, and said to the hare, “ You are a swift runner. Take 
this message tothe men over yonder: * As I dying live again, 80 you will dying live 
again.” So off the hare started, but in her great haste she forgot the message, and 
as she did not wish to show the moon that she had forgot, she delivered the messavre 
to the menin this way: " Aa I dying live again, 80 You dying will dia for ever.” 
This was the messaze, In the meantime the tortoise had remembered the message, 
ani he started off a second time. “ This time,” said he to himself, “ T won't forget,” 
He got to the place where the men were, and he delivered his message. When the 
men heard his message, they were very angry with the hare, who was sitting at 
some distance. She was nibbling the grass after her race, One of them ran and 
lifted a stone, and threw it at the hare. It struck her right in the mouth, and 
cleft her upper lip, so that it has remained a0 ever since, This is why every hare 
hasa cleft upper lip, and itis the end of the tale, 


(a.) Why the Bushmen don't aleen with the Moan in thetr Faces, 
The Bushmen never go to sleep with the moon in their faces, They never 
build their huts sothat the moon shines in at the door, The reason for that I fm 
how going to tell you. A long, long time ago, a number of Bushmen were encamped 
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near some water, where they had killed game. The water was much, They were 
there a long time. During the night when all were asleep, the moon came down 
to have a look at herself in the water, The moon often did this, but she did not 
like the Bushmen to see her, One of the Bushmen waking up, saw the moon wasli- 
ing herself in the water, The sight was very nice. So the man awoke some of his 
friends very quietly. They looked and they were pleased, They laughed softly. 
But while they were looking at the moon in the water, some of their enemies crept 
up behind, and before they coulil seize their weapons, killed them all. The enemies 
shouted much, and they took all the meat. That is the reason why we never sleep 
with the moon in our faces, lest this should happen over again, and some people say 
that if you sleep with the moon shining on you, you will wake up with a great 
pain in the face, This is the way the moon warns us not to sleep. It is the end 
of the tale. 


(6.) The Deceitfulness of the Jackal, 


One day, the people say the lion and jackal went to hunt for elands. They 
camé ton bushy place, so they lay down, a little distance apart, for the elands to 
pass that way. After a time they came, and as they passed each picked out an 
animal The lion shot, but he missed his buck. The jackal next had a shot, and 
he cried out, “IT have got my buck,” but the lion was very angry at the jackal, and 
he said, “ I have shot and killed the buck, you only missed.” Now the jackal was 
very much afraid, and he said nothing, but quite agreed with him, They went 
home together, intending to come later on, so as to carry home thé eland, after they 
had had a short sleep, as the sun was quite hot. But the jackal had made up his 
mind to deceive the lion, and so to get the buck. So when the lion lay down to 
sleep, the jackal pretended to sleep also; but he soon rose and ran back to the dead 
eland. He tore open its belly, and creeping into it, he stole all the fat of the inside. 
To deceive the lion, he made his nose bleed all the way back, so that the lion might 
think the eland had run off, and might follow the spoor and be deceived, He 
wanted the lion to go wrong. 

The lion awoke, and began to follow the blood spoor which the jackal had made. 
It led him along the wrong way; but after a time he found the carcase of the eland. 
At first he could not see the jackal, but he caught sight of his tail sticking out of 
the eland’s belly. He was very angry, and caught the jackal’s tail in his teeth, and 
he swung the jackal out. “Now,” said the lion,“ you have deceived me, and I 
won't give you the best part of the meat.” "Oh father,” said the jackal, “T was just 
preparing the fat for your wife.” Now the lion did not believe him, so he told him 
to stand back. He proceeded to tear out the inside of the eland. He gave the 
jackal the fat of the breast, and said to him,“ Take this to my wife,” and afterwards 
he said, “ You can have this for yourself,” handing him the lungs. Now the jackal 
was very angry, but he took the meat, and went to the den of the lioness, He 
found her there, playing with the cubs. He said to her, “This is from my father.” 
and he threw the lungs at the cubs, so that they were much afraid, and ran to their 
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mother for shelter. The lioness was very angry. Then the jackal said,“ I must go 
back to my father, as he is waiting for me.” But instead of going back, he called 
his wife and children from the veld. They all ran away a long distance into the 
veld, and there he gave them the fat of the eland. They were much pleased with 
the fat of the eland, So you see this is the reason why a lion will never allow i 
jackal to feed off the same buck as himself. He always keeps him standing at a 
distance, and then, when the lion is finished, the jackal takes the meat. This is the 
end of the tale, 


(7.) The Jackel proewres the Hare's Death. 

Once upon a time, as the people say, the jackal parsuaded the hare to go with 
him to be servants to a man, who lived far away, The jackal was hungry, and he 
wanted to deceive the hare, This man was o hunter, and not long before this, not 
long before they went to be his servants, he hud killed a bia buck. He had all the 
fat of the buck in his house, Now the jackal wanted to steal that fat, but he wanted 
the man to blame the hare for the theft. So one night, when everyone was neleep, 
he got up, and ate all the fat. When he had quite finished that fat, he took some 
of it and he smeared it upon the haro’s face, and her fore feet, Then he lay down 
aguin, Next morning the man, when he awoke, he missed his fat. Knowing what 
the jackal’s life was, he immediately acouged him of being the thief, The jackal at 
once said," Not I, look at the hare’s mouth, look at her fore feet, and you will see 
who is the thief." The man was so very angry that he cut a big stick out of the 
bush, and he caught the hare by the ear. He thrashed the hare so much that she 
diel; but she died saying that she had never eaten any of the man’s fat, and that 
the jackal was a liar, This is the end of the tale. 


(8.) The Bushmen's Fear of the Lion, 


You know that we Bushmen are very much afraid of the lion. A long time 
ago we used to live in caves. We lived in them much more than we do now. That 
is how we became afraid of the lion. Some men and women were living in a big 
cave near the Crocodile River. They had lived there for a long time, and the lions 
had never disturbed them, although the lions were many. The lions used to oreep 
alter their game, and they left the people alone, But one night, a very cold and 
wet night, a lion came to the mouth of the cave, and he began to shout, “I'm 
hungry, give me one of the children.” The people were much afraid, and they kept 
very quiet ; but as he kept on roaring, they began to throw burning sticks at him. 
He still kept on shouting, “ Give me one of the children to eat.” At last one man 
went out with a burning stick and threw it at the lion, to drive him away, But the 
lion growled at him,and when the man threw the burning stick at him he sprang 
upon it, and hit it, so that it went out The lion kept on shouting, “I'm hungry, 
give me one of the children to eat.” Another man went out with a burning stick 
to drive him away. The lion sprang at him, and he dropped the burning stick. 
‘The man was nearly caught by the teeth of the lion. The lion kept on roaring, but 
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he got nearer and nearer to the mouth of the cave, so that the people could see him 
plainly. The women and children were very much afraid, and kept pressing up 
against the back wall, Some of the men wanted to shoot with the bow a poisoned 
arrow at the lion, but the others said, "If you doso, he will leap into the cave and 
eateh us all" The lion then came right into the cave, and he shouted as before, 
“Tm hungry, give me one of the children to eat.” The fire in the cave was begin- 
ning to burn low, as the people were very much afraid to blow it up. Now a man 
stood up, and seizing a child, flung it to the lion, saying, * There, father, there is 
meat.” The lion canght the child in his teeth. The people were able to escape on 
both sides of him, and no more of them were eaten. From that day we don't like 
to live in caves. We build our huts in the open, where if a lion comes we can very 
easily run away in the darkness, and escape into the bushes. This is the end of the 
tale, 
(9.) Phe Licn’s Cunning, 

A woman was one day filling her ostrich eggs at a spring, which was covered 
up with some grass, We Bushmen used to hide the water from our enemies in this 
way, We hide it by stones, or sticking grass or bushes intoit, Now a lion saw this 
woman a long distance off, and he wanted to eat her. The woman had filled some 
of her egys, and as she filled them she put them in a net. She heard some very 
soit footsteps behind her. Thinking it was some of her friends from the village, 
she called out, “ You must wait for the water to come.” Nowit was a lion, but the 
woman did not look behind her to see, When the lion heard her talking he stopped. 
When she had finished speaking, he said to her, with a terrible roar," You must 
leave my water tome.” The woman was much surprised, and she rose from her 
knees to run away. Just at that moment the lion sprang at her, He sprang too 
high up in the air, and he alighted on the other side. The woman then turned and 
ran to the bushes, and the lion began to smash the ostrich eggs, which were full of 
water, crying out,“ You must leave my water to me.” That is why a Bush woman 
will not go to a spring alone, and when they go you can hear them singing— 

“The lion said with his loud loud voice 
You must leave my water to me." 


This is the end of my story. 


(10.) The Wicked Honey Bird, 

The honey bird is a small bird, and flies about trying to tell the Bushmen where 
the bees have their nests. Now the Bushmen are very fond of the honey of the 
bees, and sometimes they will climb very high rocks to get at the honey. Oneday 
a Bushman had been out hunting, and he killed nothing. He went to sleep under 
a small tree, <A honey bird came and waked him up by calling out, “Come, I will 
take you where there is a large bees’ nest." The Bushman knew that the honey 
bird always found the bees’ nests, and as he was hungry he followed the bird. It 
led him a very long distance, and he was beginning to get tired, when they came to 
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the bottom of a very high cliff. There it stopped, and the Bushman began to gaze 
up at the face of the cliff to find out where the bees were coming out and in. The 
honey bird was sitting on # branch near by, saying, “ You will give me some of the 
comb.” But a lon was watehing that Bushman from behind a small bush at the 
bottom of the cliff, and the man did not see him. Just as the lion was shaking his 
loins before springing on the man, the Busliman saw him, He turned and ran, and 
the lion sprang after him. The lion nearly caught him, but the man threw aAWULY 
his bow, his quiver, and his kaross just as the lion overtook him, ‘The lion stopped , 
growled, and began to tear up the kaross. So the man escaped, That is why we 
Bushinen are very careful when following the honey bird, and when it stops, we 
always stand back a bit, and have a look round the place before we venture forward, 
for fear there might be a lion. That is the whole of the tale. 


(11.) How the Bushmen used to steel the Aufir's Cattle. 

We Bushmen do not have any cattle, We never had any cattle. A long time 
ago, we used to get cattle from the Hechnanas in this way. We would get on top 
of a high mountain, so that we could see well where the herds were with the cattle. 
We liked them to be far from the villages. We would look and see, and we would 
tell each other where the cattle were. A lot of us would goa long way. We would 
go silently, so that we would get round on one side of the Bechuanas. We knew they 
were much afraid of our poisoned arrows, Then some more of us would hide behind 
bushes and stones, or behind bits of grass, a little in front of the cattle. We would 
keep perfeetly still until the others had got ready. Then when they were about to 
attack they would throw a handful of dust into the air, Then they would rise up 
and shout, They would fire some arrows at the herds, We on our side would lie 
quiet, The herds would say, Au, Au,” and they would rush at the Bushmen to 
chase them away, and we would rise and run round the cattle, and drive them aff, 
while our friends would fight with the herds. In this way we would get away with 
alot of cattle, We would drive them to our secret places in the mountains, where 
we would kill and eat them. We never kept them. Sometimes the Kafirs would 
pursue us, They would come because they were angry, and because they were 
many. Then sometimes we would have to leave the cattle and run away and gave 
ourselves; but as soon as we saw the Bechuanas coming we always tried to kill as 
many of the cattle as possible, so that when the Bechuanas came they would not 
find any alive to drive away, Then when they had gone home, we would come 
down again and eat the meat; but sometimes the Bechuanas were tov strong for us, 
and drove us off, killing some of us, or they would get our wives and children, aud 
take them away. This is what I know of cattle stealing. It is the end of the tale. 


(12,) What we thought of the White Man's Wagons, 


‘The first time we saw wagons was when the +kiua (Trek Boers) went up to 
Negabee (Lake Ngami)' We thought the wagons were big animals. There were 


' The Bashmen call Lake Ngami Vgubee, the giraffe. 
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many oxen going before, and these big animala were going after, as we thought. 
Some of the old Bushmen had seen such things before. They looked like elephants, 
but they were white. We watched them a long time, and we saw that some of 
them stopped. There was not much rain that year, and the grass was not good, 
The oxen were thin, and then they died, Many died before they got to the lake, 
and sometimes we had some of the flesh, At last one day we saw some of the 
shun take all the cows out of the wagon, and leave it on the veld. We were afraid 
to go nearit. We thought they hai left it to graze, but we saw that its feet did 
not move, Some got near then, and we looked in. There were lots of things inside, 
but we Bushmen did not know their uses, and so we left them. We found some 
dry meat, which we took. Then we went on after the others, and by and by we were 
near to the wagons, so the }tiwa got their horses and they galloped after us. Three 
of us were caught, They tied up our hands, and they told us to take them to the 
water, [ was young then. They tied us up at night, but one of us got away in the 
darkness. After o time all the cattle died of sickness, and the ttiuA got sick and 
died too. They left the wagons, At first when we saw them they were living in 
the wagons. Many of the tthwi were killed, many died, and others went away. 
Some of the women were taken by the |yiare (Bechuanas), but I don't know what 
they did with them, We Bushmen never killed any of these people, but we took 
their cattle and ate many of them. The wagons died on the veld, and some of 
them were burnt. That is what I knew of the thw. It is the end of the tale. 


(13.) The Bushinen's Fear of the Lightning Bird. 

The Bushmen when they see a lightning bird (Stopes wm/retia) flying over 
them are much afraid, and they think that the lightning is coming. They say that 
the next time it lightens, the bird will come to look for its neat, and they may be 
killed. If the Bushmen are drinking at a pool in the river, and the lightning bird 
flies over them they immediately leave off drinking at that place. This brrd has a 
strange cry, and when we hear it at night we are much afraid. We don't imitate the 
ery of the bird as we do those of some other birds, as we are very much afraid of ita 
coming to look for us. This bird makes a big nest, but we never go near the place, 
and we do not rob its nest, as we do the nests of other birds, The Bechuanas are 
very much afraid of this bird, and do not rob its nest or eat its flesh. 


(14.) The Bushmen and the Jackal. 

The silver jackal is a very deceitful animal, but he has @ nice skin, and we 
like to wear it very much, Well, one day a Bushman saw a silver jackal killing a 
small buck. The Bushman shot at the jackal with hia bow, and missed him, but 
he did not know that. The jackal pretended to be dead, and when the Bushman 
stooped down to pick him up, he suddenly jumped up and ran off saying, “You 
thought to get my skin to wear, but Iam not going to be caught." We always 
watch the jackal. 
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(15,) How we get onr Wives. 

I have told you that when we want to marry, we must make a present to the 
girl's father. We must go into the veld and kill an animal. Now the man who 
wants the best girl will try to kill a fat buck, but he may try to kill a lion or a 
leopard. If he kills a lion all the people praise him, and say what a brave man he 
is, and he gets a nice girl. They just go and live together after that. A man 
must at least kill a springbuck or a duiker before he can get a wife. No buck, no 
wile, That is how we get our wives. 


(16.) The Raitat and the Tortotse, 


One day the rablit said to the tortoise,“ Let us run a race," and the tortoise 
said, “All right.” Now the tortoiwe being a slow runner, made up his mind to 
tell all his friends to help, and they said,“ We will.” Now they all came, so 
before the race started he put one about every hundred yards or so. Then they 
began tornn. The rabbit ran very fast, and then called out, “ Where are you ?™ 
and the first one shouted out,“ Here Tam.” So off he ran again and went on for 
a bit and shouted out," Where are you?" and the second one answered, “ Here I 
am.” So he started off harder again, and after a hit, feeling sure he had outrun 
the tortoise, he called out,“ Where are you now?” and the third one answered, 
“Here [ am.” The rabbit ran on to the winning-post and again called out, 
“ Where are you?” and a tortoise sitting at the winning-post called out," Here 1 
am.” The rabbit was surprised, but he said,“ Shake hands, you are a very slow 
runner, but you have beaten me this time. I asked you to run a race,as I was sure 
I could leave you behind.” 


TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP. 
The relationship terms given below were obtained at Dr. Seligman's sugges- 
tion, with the help of a list he supplied. The Masarwas are not very clear upon 
terme of relationzhip, only the very near relations having special terms. Omissions 





(m.s.)=man speaking. (w.5.)= woman speaking. 

father, bara, father’s sister's hushand, chiha gweke 
mother, mara. wpertcla, 

elder brother (m.s.), chilata. father's sister's child, chiha gweke \gwa. 

elder brother (w.s.). mother's brother, chitata. 

elder sister (m-.s,), chi gweke. mother’s brother's wife, Aabara em 

father's brother, chi baba, llgericho. 

father's brother's wife, fora {hala mother’s brother's child, 

\patcho, mother’s sister, mara. 
father's brother's child, chiba |g=wa. mother's sister's husband, bara, 
father’s child, chi |gwa. mother's sister's child, chidagho, 


father's sister, chiha gweke. father’s father, bakAacha, 
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TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP—condd, 


father’s mother, wie. 

niother’s father, bowvera. 

mother's mother, mae. 

hushand, feel, 

wife's father, fee. 

wife's mother, nure. 

husband's father, Ade. 

hushand's mother, metshe. 

wife's brother, cia ehaweaha. 

wife's sister, cht girrke. 

husband’s brother, ciidagho. 
husband's siater, cli queeke, 

wite’s sister's hushand, Aiacho, 
husband's brother's wife, |\aichire. 
son's wife's parents, |ganthiare ? |lsao. 
son, je, 

daughter, |lyat |ewe. 

younger brother (m.s.), chidayho. 
younger sister (m.s.), cha gureke. 
younger brother (w.s.), chi chicaho. 
younger sister (w.s), chi gwebe. 
brother's child, che |qiee lyuee. 


hushand’s brother's child. 

brother's child (w.s.), cha |quow lgwa. 
wife's brother's child. 

sister's child (m.a.), ci qweke Wpiode. 
husband's sister's child. 

sister's child (w.s.), cfs guveie quo. 
wife's sister's child. 

son's child (m.s.), chat |gever [gree 
son's child (w.s.), fee |groe yore, 
daughter's child (m.s.), chi |giwa: |qwer- 
daughter's child (w.s.), |\gwa or do. 
wife, ||gaecho. 

daughter's husband (m.s.), fauche. 
daughter's husband (w.s.), keuehe. 
son's wife (m.s.), ||getefiwe. 

son's wife (w.s.). 

sister's hushand, auch. 

sister's husband. 

brother's wife (m.s.), ||gaicho. 
brother's wife (w.s.), 

parents, ||gam chwerre. 

kindred, |\gwa \ivare. 


Names or ANIMALS. 


Species, 
Elephas africanus. 
Rhinoceros bicorms. 
Rhinoceros simtts. 
Equus quagga. 
Equus burchelli. 
Equus zebra. 
Buhbalis caama, 
Damalisens lonatos. 
Connochaetes gnu. 
Cephalophus grimmi. 
Oreotracus saltator. 
Antidoreas euchore. 
Oryx gazella. 
Hippotragus equinus, 


|KAed. 
Koha (?) 
Koha (#) 
Koha, 
|#ao, 

|| Kennet, 
Nuchu, 

| ee, 

Khoa, 

| Aaisi, 

LA duet, . 
|Khio, 

Ju thhoa, 
Hive thhoa, 


. 
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NAMES OF ANIMALS—condéd. 


Species. Sesarwa. 
Taurotragus oryx. Du. 
SiTepsicearog capensis, Dham, 
Giraffa camelopardatia. (Faden, 
Hippopotamus amphibtus. Kul (3.). 
Felis len. Ahir, 

Felis pardus. Cue, 
Felis serval. (ruripun, 
Felis ocreata. Awrn, 
Felis nigripes. Nekeidi (3.). 
Cynaelurus jubatus, fc heen, 
Viverra civetta. T samba. 
Hyaena crocutn, fsa, 
Hyasena striata. Dina iow mn. 
Lycaon pictus. Aba, 
Canis lupaster. Nigae. 
Canis mesomelas, irire, 
Oryeteropus afer. Il(Fhamer, 
Lepus capensis. Joli, 
Lepus saxatilis, Dhan. 
Lepus crassicaudutys. Solokoliye (8.). 
Pedetes caffer. Jou, 

Ill.—_ VOCABULARY. 


NoTe—In the following pages (and also above) the letter (S.) indicates that the 
word is borrowed from Sechuaua, either wholly or in a modified form, No 
indication has been given where the word was Originally Bushman, and then 
re-introduced into Sesarwa through the medium of Sechuana. This would be 


an interesting study of itself — 


ad, yes. 

ea, to mnderstand. 

aba, to carry over the shoulder. 
aba, a dog, 

aba, a potato. 

abaa, to bear a child. 

abaa kakho, to saddle. 

abae, birth. 

abaho, to bear (used of cattle). 
aba tsikho, a luorden. 

abo, to ride, climb. 

ade, to rear, as a horse. 


abo tsikho, ladder, steps, 

abuchu, a skin for carrying a child, 
achio Liam, a lion's lair, 

az, home. 

aeka, at home. 

aelwa, not at home. 

a ho chwaho | from that day ever after- 
a@ hu chwahe warils. 

a Aw, with. 

a hu chwe, like, as. 

a Aw yi, and, 

@ Awi |\lbae, to join with. 
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VocABULARY—tonfd, 


a hu ka, about, concerning. 
aie, a town, village. 

aie hwo, the lid of a pot. 
aw, a kraal, village. 

aig jude, a cow in the kraal. 
am, to believe, assent to. 
am, belief. 

ama, a dish, pot, plate. 
ame |e, a small pot. 

ama \late, a water pot. 
ami (awa, x small pot. 

am chu, to agree. 

an chew, agreement. 

am tsikhe, clothes. 

an, to ripen. 

au, to know, 

ana, to he ripe, 

anahka, knowledge. 

ane, to mend a hole in a blanket, 
anéé, to clothe, dress. 
aneqhoa, & door, 

ane kakhe, to clothe, dress another. 
ano, LO Curse, 

ano, bo take out. 

ano, a public meeting. 

ao, to dodge, 

ao, bo 000 aa a dove, 

ag ao, to frighten. 

ao cho, a coward, 

are yehoou, to work. 

aru, namely, to Wit. 

athe, to increase (5, ). 

athe ¢ i teme, nevertheless. 
athe oo, instead of. 

a thee thama, to say to. 
au, to fear. 

au, to scream, shout, make a noise. 
avghiwe, blunt, round. 

auo, fear, 

auu, A quiver, 

ave, a tarantula. 


Bb. 
baba shole, mange, acah. 
hae, my father (pl. dere). 
hahao, a bed (5.). 
ioka ahole, a nettle, 
bali, a coat, | 
haley, a bitch. 
hanchiet, quite, really, of a trath, 
bara, father (pl, ba |kwe, irreg.). 
hora, a harvest. 
hare, & Talny Season. 
harake, aubonn. 
baratht, green. 
hee, to hiss. 
bee, to persuade, 
hee, to burden too much. 
iveha, to abound. 
hehe, inapossi ble. 
befaee, useless. 
hela, to boul. 
bele, the bank of a river. 
herebotia, a carpenter. 
beyee, unable. 
inane, a grasshopper. 
iihe, Luggage, skins for houses. 
iifer chirakhio, to be naked. 
bribe. sehe, a debt. 
bphare, goods, chattels. 
hibera \|oeathe, to scatter about goods, 
to plonder. 
ini, to bark, howl as a dog. 
Aires, the Makaranga,. 
bokobo, tame (5.). 
bokoo, & Worm. 
iofoo, a ball of hair in the stomach of 
an animal. 
boon, a spider's web. 
hoo ito, an axe handle. 
boort, a word, tale, legend, conversation 
bore, gentle. 
borethe, flat, slippery. 
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VoOcaBuLany—contd, 


ori, strife. 

burt |hew, a net for ostrich eggs. 
bcela, to sow. 

levlathi, a sower. 


wt, to forbid 

chat, thou, you. 

cha, to dip in water. 

chan, to enter, go in. 

chan, mattress, sleeping skin. 
chaie, green. 

rhe che, to litt up. 

che chen, to give oneself to, 
che, bo put In, 

che jeri, enemies. 


chat n\gat, to push sticks mnto u fire. 


chahi nyele, to frown. 

chet |lgacka nyworke, to pretend, 
choi \qoike gawke, to restrain oneself. 
chet \\u gu, to open the eyes wide. 
chat \iayo, eyebrow. 

chait, eye. 

chat het thAwri, seed. 

chiid oncm, blind. 

choy tom, tears. 

cla ka, by means of. 

tha kao, a battle-axe. 

chat kee, please, 

cha. \lbee howe, to answer for oneself. 
che kei, the eyes. 

che ket uchom, to close the eyes. 
che ke, to Turse. 

cf ie sent, to forget. 

cha khuet khon, a fly. 

cha Khuenatht, a spy. 

cha Khas, to ereate, 

cha doen, to bend. 

thena, to search, 

chara, a thorn tree. 

charane, to plug. 

chariie, damp. 


cher, & wait-a-bit thorn. 

charoo, marth, 

cheroo, to plead with. 

che, to lead. 

che, liver. 

che, to pull, 

che abe, no, not 

che cle, to give ear to, hear. 

che chercho, to spit. 

chee, pull through. 

chee, to hang up. 

chee, the ear. 

chee, spittle. 

chee, to make tobaceo, 

chee biaha, also. 

chemea chen, to favour. 

chen, to hide. 

chenan, & crocodile. 

chenee, to patch, 

cheo, a rod, a stick, 

cherekho, a tick, 

cha, 80 that, 

cli, 1, me. 

chi, to entice, 

chi chiwaho, my brother. 

cht |giva, ny child. 

chit, to be sick, iL 

chit, to call, 

chi Veowe, lord, chief, king. 

chi kwereha, [ am hungry (exclama- 
tion). 

chim, a locust. 

chim, a spoon, 

chima chime, to add to, 

oinun chinuw:, to smear. 

chine, a funeral. 

cia, to beckon to. 

chia, sickness, 

chio, a call, 

chi oo, to wipe. 

chira, I (emphatic). 

cho, & Person. 
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VooanvuLARy—cond/. 


cho, yellow wood tree. 
cho, ool, goodness. 
elo, akin. 
cho, bo come out. 
cia ie, wet, 
cho oe, to cause to move. 
chow yu, a Bushman's hut. 
cho ane, the pericardium. 
chor, & garden. 
chobehe tee, warn water, 
chochoe, slowly. 
chochu, t) amaze. 

cho At dachea, wild henip. 
| chott dacha, wild hemp. 
cho kahe, an absoess, a boil. 
choi kakho, to become zealous. 
cho ka jeme, to be vexed. 
cho kakio, to sell 
cho hau, a bag for medicine, 
cho kha, to outepan. 
choke, Kafir corn, millet. 
chom, to feel, hear, 
cho aurno, goodness, 
chom Ae, to understand. 


thom kakhe, to be heard, understood. 


chomo, hearing, obedience, 
chempe, deaf. 

chonaa, MUCUS, 

chonaha, to be out of joint, broken. 
choname, probably. 

chone, a wizartl, 

chone, to distribute, 

chonee, to blow the nose. 
chononye, slanting, crooked. 
chonya, to be surprised. 

cho nywaho, wait a bit! 
choo, defiance, 

choo, charms. 

choo, to roast, 

choo, the heart. 


choo, leather, 

chore, to Tresoue, 

chera, to release (as captured cattle), 
chorahke, to deliver, 

‘hore, a skin blanket, kaross. 

chore, to decay, rot, corrupt, 

choro, rotienness, pus. 

cho (sien, to be unkind to, 

chou, to buy. 

fhou, to doctor. 

chou ee, to be doctored. 

chow |i, a hillock. 

chowa, an elephant. 

chow |e, a young elephant, 
chowa ts, an elephant’s trunk. 
cic’, & THA, 

chu, to acquire, 

chu, clung. 

eeu, perhaps. 

chai, the nose, 

chui #jgae, bone of the nose, 

chune, an elbow. 

rhune, to go round a thing. 

churt, & year. 

churu, to make room. 

chuw, dried cow dung used as fuel. 
chive, & Person. 

chive, to po out. 

chien, to break. 

chiean, to take the foot off anything. 
chivthe, a carbunele. 

thio khea, good hearted. 

circakhe, to put away, to undress, 
chacare |\gau |\geu, to oppose people. 
choonre \kadi, to iteh, 

chieere nyt, openly, in the sight of. 
chim, the nose. | 
chert kholo, the nostrils, 


I), 
dabe, to tease, vex. 
dekwa, to be drunk, 
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VOCABULARY —ronted, 


dana, childhwol. 

davecko, a girl, unmarried wornat. 
dano, to atone. 

dopo, to dry up. 

dere, a finger nail, 

dayoha, to have atomach ache. 
debe, salt. 

tebe, & toark, 

ilehe debee, to enlighten. 

debe, a salt pan. 

dene, to lick wp the remains of food. 
denee, a bee, honey. 

denee \yene, the honey bee. 


denee Khoro, a bees’ nest in the ground. 


ilenee shure, beeswax. 
denen, to finish, 

dinbu, bo cover. 

diam, the tongue. 

diem, au opening, 

diam, a tortoise, 

diem ehio, a liar. 

diam dhan, to tame, make a pet of. 
diame, to tell lies. 

diam. \kwe, a amall tortoise. 
dian \kavio, the larynx. 
dhwo, to pay. 

dhiaw, to burn. 

dhew, a path, a rod. 

dhew, & small hare. 

dAerut [lve \ighati, a guide. 
dion tsithe, wages, pay. 
diane, to set on fire, 


dhebe, lightning. 

dhele dhebe, a lamp, candle. 
diiri, to pour out a3 water. 
iho, grass. 

dhom, the neck, 

ihuba, to try to doa thing. 
diare, to remove. 

dina, to delay, tarry (5.). 
dia. eho, a clever person. 


dint kwa nea, a striped hyena. 


difhong, shame (3S.). 

dom, the throat, 

dora, to bore. 

iv, an elani, 

culver, to tread. 

ve, to become dark. 

duefa, to defend oneself (S.). 
div chon stme stave, a white cutter ant. 
dive duvie, to abate. 

diree, YOUN. 

dv che, a dwarf. 

dwee \yine, a youth, 

dinche, portion, a piece, 

dive yuro, a young rock dove. 
fires sera, a nestling. 

direrece, round abut. 

(ices, a little. 

dyou, a bustard, 

dri, strife, 

Jamo, God. 


E. 
e lw ie, it is not he (exclamation), 
é he qe, is it ahe (exclamation). 
che i we, to stand over. 
che nuyigee, bo dispute, 
fhe oo (lta, a white mimosa, 
ech ae, to dust. 
¢ \dheu, a scar, 
cela, this person. 
reclew, to be like. 
che, to deserve. 
the ake, to happen. 
chica, hither (motion), 
chore |\gam, to have a friend, 
chwa n\\giva, not yet. 
china myer, it will be, must. be. 
ehwe, be nothing at all, 
ehade, to turn round. 
é |kam, gunpowder. 
é kha, it was of old. 
eka, to scoop out. 
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chee |\thoo, venomous, deadly. 
ema khae? is tt right? 
emule, his, hers, 

em \geicho, wife, husband, 
ent ke hho! begone! 
cn, A Mmaisure, 

emoo, an observer, 

ue, to journey. 

ene, here at this place. 
ence |tu, to come near to, 
queen ye, to come here, 
eruve, there. 

ese, bO Te. 

fa, when. 

efsoro, 1 cewlap. 

riva, to mention, 


eye, sweet. 

F. 
jfiela, to sweep (5.). 
Jofa, to tly (S.). 

(+ 


le, to be satisted. 

ae, to raise the head. 

gaa, to lean on. 

gaa, on awl, a needle. 

geet, a peg of wood, block. 
lgae, an effort. 

ligan, to fight. 

igen, to dislike, offend. 

gaa, chicare, an inheritance. 
gabe, famine. 

gabe, a rhinoceros, 

gabe, a friend, 

gaba chon, friendship. 

qabae, to be a friend. 

gabe. kho, a custom. 

gabao, to be friendly with. 
ligrtarc |\kem, to flap the wings, 
\gabara |\raw, to chop branches. 
\qaheu ||kaw, to accustom to. 


VocanULARY—condid, 


gale, to advise, advice, 

qaies, a giraffe, 

gather \leuw, a solitary bull giraffe. 

lobe igebe, to take advice. 

gabe \thatne, the Southern Cross. 

gen, to change, turn over. 

galk gain, to be changeable. 

mie hewe, a change. 

geht nye, to obtain. 

liga cha, to brawl, to fight. 

lywedd, & SiINeW, 

te, a fermale. 

gee, to chew the cud. 

lique tho, a dowry, marriage cattle, 

gai, cannot. 

gan, to despise. 

llgeiche, a Woman. 

l\eteho (hha, to divorcee a woman. 

lyeicie, lean, thin, 

lonie, to aim at with a bow, 

gaie, a steinbok. 

gate, the cheek. 

liqete, to visit. 

gaze, to smile, 

‘gaiehara, the calf of the leg. 

\geichware, strangers. 

weiechime, « WoOmEn. 

\|jgateha, chief, king, 

gaiehe |e, prince, chieftain. 

\gatehau, kingdom. 

\\gaiehe, to be bent. 

lgatehe Jae, a chieftaim, 

lqaiche |gwaicke, queen, chief's wife, 

gaiethi, a servant, 

l\gaiha, to draw lots. 

gathe, Warmth, 

govt, a pulf-adder. 

\\gai ka cha, to pass through. 

gat ka nyin Ae, to esteem, think well 
of. 

gai |twa, a daughter, 

veto, great heat. 
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VOCABULARY—contd. 

liGewi,a Koranna. gan bake, to make peace. 
laitht, & visitor, stranger. geno, a building. 

gaiye, 2 Tinghals, wane, an ostrich. 
‘|\gatwa, in the middle of, between. \gense, to run, 

liga tha, to show, point to. qanthi, a doubler, 

ga Ved, to show to, instruct. lgentit, a builder. 

la When’, to give evidence, confess, lgentun, Severe pain. 

llgale, a courtyard. \gao, to become old, old age. 
gem, to cast away, geo, to hide, conceal. 

qam, an oath, te, Lo speak, 

gam, to swear an oath, loo, a snake, 

‘wan, to wish. lqao, to plough. 

lqem, to punish, beat. ao, to pass by. 

gam, to love, covet. lgeo, to plough, dig, cultivate, 
ligem, & louse. \gao, to peg out a skin to dry, 
yom, ugly, |qao cho, an old person. 
|v, a point, a side, |gao geo, the trail of a anake, 
gaia, to swear. |oo-jul, a green tree snake, 
gam, danger. lao |twe, a small black cobra. 
wana, to love. gra, scab, 

l\gemacha, to beseech. vara, a letter, epistie. 

ligame kho, to throw away, \gere, a finger nail. 

wormed, dislike. lgere, to scatter. 

\vorm chware, parents. |garame, to splinter. 

\gamer, a& bow, geri, thatch, 

wom. Iga, to grope. garti, to creak, buzz, croak. 
germ. |\geren, to knock, grope about, garti, to caress, 

gam ho nye, to be Lost, gerinye, the stump of a tree, 
geome, the truth, lgariyi, to roar, bellow. 
igtemo, birth, aro, a cock ostrich. 
gamohoghe, loss. gorola, to freeze. 

gamed, a lover, friend, parent.. lgaro Un, an ostrich egg. 
yon, to doubt, complain. |gatsano, a bowl. 

gam, grapes. ge, to forbid, 

wert, to build, live, dwell. gem, to escape. 

\gerur! don’t! qau,a youth, young man. 
lena, a leaf, gen, a bubble, 

Wwanea, the husk, peel of a fruit. ga“, government. 

ven tthe, a pillow for the heat. éveu, to stop. 

game, a beard, joou, to clean. 

lanes, an eagle. ‘vauau, cleanness, 


yirne¢, guinea fowl. yau cho impertinent. 


Rey. §. 5. Dorsan.—The Tati Bushmen (Masarwas) and their Lenguage. 
VocanuLaRY—condd, 
toau tgan, to make clean. ighat, to dance. 


(ieee |lete, to be uncertain. 
tgau-nyom, to be wise. 
tyau-nyome, wisdom. 

\geno, a snake. 

noo, 0 curtain. 

liga tha chu we, to be safe, 
lgau the gui, to fix safely. 


tgawa, to expect. 


igee, to pass. 
gee, bo count. 


\gei, to commit adultery, aclultery. 


jveitii, an adulterer. 

\venee, a fly, a bee. 

ge myom, to scold. 

|gewe, to put into. 

lweare, red. 

(ice, to be maid. 

\ghea, to try. 

|\Ghaa, » Mosuto, a Mochuana. 
when cho, & madman, 

ghee, madness, 

lghabe, to go astray, to wander. 
\qhaheo, a mistake, — 

lghadie, a muscle, 

|giaie, a worm. 

lghate, to go a journey. 
lycctiye, to fall. 

\ghatyo, a journey. 

lghom, the sun, the light. 


ligham, a day. 


l\qham chio, sunset. 
\gham chive, sunrise. 


ghamee,an antbear, 
ghanee, the chin, the jaw. 
liane, Toes. . 
\(Fhare, Basutos, Bechuanas, 
Whew, a plough. 


\\ghau, to perspire slightly. 


lgadha, a dancer, 

qhote, a from 

lighom, to cover. 

lghomakho, to greet a person. 
liqhom tithe, a Gover. 

ighoo, to undress. 

gies, to catch, to seine, 

ighouw, to move out of the way. 
epee, the last. 

ghu, a thing. 

lie, to-day, now. 

lie aneo, seeing that, 

\gii, to shave, to eut one's hair. 
jive, a silver jackal. 

iri, the Matebele, 

|\gire |twwa, a young silver jackal, 
\giri \tsau, veld in the dry season. 
go, a Teather. 

qo, an antbear. 

qo, to comfort. 

llwoa, to be spilled. 

lgoa, & mountain, 

ou dhorore, & mountain top, 
oa nyime, the top of a mountain. 
lyoohe, to restore. 

lyora joli, a Tock hare, 

gobo, mud, mortar. 

\yolu chicahe, to foam at the mouth, 
go |i¢ho, to melt. 

works koma, & koorhan, 

goha, a flea, 

lgohe, to kill oneself. 

goho, a cave, a shelter. 

yoko, an ialancl 

gop, happy. 

igqokhe, to become mad, 

ligolele, to cause to open. 

igolo, the ankle. 

lyolo igo, to lie in the sun, 

qom, to pull up. 
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VOCABULARY —ronir/, 


gom, to blow as the wind, to emoke: 
wom, Lo sleep, 

wom, the soul, 

\gome, a python. 

lyemeeese, Lo enateh, 

jgom cho, «dwarf, a small person. 


\gomaphe, to stnother, 

gem yume, & dunfly. 

gon, Lo scrape up together. 
wenakhoe, to spill. 


goo, to be silent, 

woo, to murder, kill, defeat, conquer. 
\qoo, war, slaughter, conquest, murder. 
lgoo, to drive away. 

qua, bo detam. 

geo, Taimosa, zum of the mimosa, 
goo, an eneney. 

goo, silence, stillness. 

iqoo, a battle, a fight. 

loo, a tooth. 

I\goo |ldon, toothache. 

ligod liu, consumption, cold in the chest. 
loo eye, to trust. 

\gootft, a murderer. 

goothi, a cumfurter. 

gootht kako, comfort. 

gore, the backbone, 

goreka, after. 

goren \kwa, a joint of the backbone. 
goren ‘gitke \\kwwe, to bend the hack, to 
lgorothi, a tanner. 

yoru, to pour cut slowly. 

woth, a silent person. 

\yowe, big, large. 

ue, to move. 

ue, orl 

iguwike, the crown of the head. 
gquiewea, a milk skin. 

lum, to crush, 

yum chena, to visit a sick person, 
quneko, behind. 


gune, far. 

yere ke Zilla, to go hack. 

geri, to injure, to mock, 

guri-ama, to damage. 

gerieo, backwanls, behind. 

gurihe, to perish, 

guriho, destruction, 

guri-ji, a Viger cat, 

gurt Algwe, the spinal cord. 

gurtnye, to become destroyed. 

gurithi, a destroyer, a mocker. 

gurtyo, an injury. 

guru, to destroy. 

lip rie, eck. 

guru, to be cold. 

‘quu, near. 

ueu, to float down a river. 

qua, dust, 

leu |g, to watch. 

quwe, time. 

guyu, a cup, a drinking vessel af 
gourd, 

\und, & son, a child, 

jira, & stone. 

igwa, not a bit of it, 

"ied, & grave, 

gua chert cho, a one-eyed person. 

iqiode, bo return to, 

ioe \gice, a little child. 

nee |ooore, a family, kindred. 

ee |tonre, a cairn, a heap of stones 
on & grave, 

yet one be eho, a childless person, 

iqwee, full, 

liqueae, to lie in wait for game, 

lgweet, trouble. 

geet, to watch. 

queé, & porcupine. 

lgiwee, the moon. 

gneee \|kam, a porcupine quill. 

PIPE, afait. 

(nocke, & woman's sister or brother. 
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givere, to stir, 

ywereho, afterwards, 

gwere |e, back, 

lui, fat of an animal. 

inet cha, to touch each other, 

gui cho kakho, to have touched each 
other, 


igi \gamkea, to make a heap of anything. 


lun gue |grea, to be giddy. 

git kakho, to apeak to. 

neti, a string or rope made of grass. 
gett, a bridle, 

eit, a body. 

gwit Figeie, to burn charcoal, 

givtye, alone. 


H, 
haa, there. 
habe, shall, 
haber, come here. 
Aabela, a string apron. 
huie, night, 
haie, to flee, 
haie, too much, 
heie, to swell, 
heie, to play on an instrument. 
herve, cold. 
herd, little. 
hoind kaw, misty, foggy. 
haini tw thoe, eclipse of the moon. 
jeeto, a swelling, a tumour, 
hone, a cuckoo, 
hao, to provide water for a journey. 
tet, & buffalo, 


hea wha pakeli, this morning. 
heya, sharp, 
hee, to make work, 

* hee, war. 


jie gom, to blow a fire with the mouth, 
jetht, a worker, a labourer, 
(i, a vulture, 
Atama, to serve. 
VOL. XLVII. 


hie, to do, 

iat, & tree, medicine, 

(i |Auca, a bush, or shrub, 

Ait \|kew, to chop, cut down a tree. 
jie, the open country, the veld, 
hie cho, a Mosarwa, 

ite cho lovio, the Sesarwa language. 
Aipe, an axe, 

line, the head. 

Amee, to smell. 

Améawi, to smell anything. 

ho, nothing. 

hoba, to bend (8.). 

hee, to be asleep. 

ho tho kakho, to give aman medicine, 
ho tts\hare; still 

Ao Khem, a large mane lion. 
ho |lice, to reject, 

hole, bo thresh, 

hom, upon, on, below, ‘ 
lhont, to lock, bar a door. 

thom, a large owl. 

him, a lion, 

hovi, to help, support, 

hom, sand. 

hom, carrots. 

hom, chet, small-pox. 

heme, help, 

homethi, a helper. 

|hoo, hair. 

|oo, to banish. 

foo, evil. 

oo, forest, 

hoo tatrt, fun, mirth. 

hora, over yonder. 

hore, a vlei, marsh, pan, 

oreie, Lo seratch, 

horwe, to arrive, 

low, hail. 

huathe, permission. 

Auhwmea, to make boil (8,), 
ent, breath, spirit, 
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“hwo, to approach. 


Aww, to leave. 

lime, the chest. 

Aun, a thing. 

ee, to pour. 

Huon, to go down. 

lion hekhe, to complete. 
Awe, to fear, be afraid of. 
lAare, to polish, rub. 

fue, a race, to leave. 
hacenhea, pregnant. 

Aiwee, to ee out pus. 





kwehwe, to outrun, be before. 
lve thow, a roan antelope. 
|iaoeho, to become hot, 
jAwere, the bowels. 
|hawere, to pray. 
Awere, a muddy pool. 
Awerehe, to serateh. 
hwethi, a fugitive. 
lid -go0d, well 
|Aweid, to entice. 
Awi |ka, evening. 

hwy |kiwe, about. dark. 


I. 
q, an. 
ga, to tread on. 
thi, an egg. 


Grwe \lee, to-sit on eggs, incubate. 


ichu, to be like. 


iz, tye, another, 

ie, & mine, hole, pitfall. 
whe, together, all. 

ii, and, 


ins, a potted hyzens 


ae wa, a small spotted hysena. 
ifsim, & Bpoon. 
tye, to sink. 


Ai 
jeu kakho, to fine. 
gem, to fold. 


yiba, & lake or pool. 
jibi, a digging stick. 
ji foaho, a partner. 


Jie, pestle of a stamping block. 
jim, a looust. 

jinea, a well or fountain. 
jt nyim, a bean, pea. 

jo, to pick up, 

jo, proud. 

joa, a staff, stick. 

Joma, ashes, soup. 
jobee, to surround. 

jobi, a hare. 

jobi taau, the tail of a hare. 
joee, to take out fire. 
joko theme, flying ante. 
pola, to plant. 

jona, a duck, 

joo, to overtiow. 

joo, to suspect. 

Joo, & springhare. 

joobe, to walk round. 
joree, the bark of a tree. 
joruw, the akin. 

jou, & sort. 

ju, & sheep. 

ju, a hotse, a nest. 

ju, darkness. 

Jwence, a Chalk pan. 
july, all Ox, cow. 

jibe chu, cow dung. 

jube |kwa, a young ox. 
jute |khe, beet. 

Jube nlgaie, a cow (£.), 





ii 
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juhere kaie, to inspan, yoke oxen. 
jubere thowe, a drove of oxen. 
Jue, to disagree. 

jui choo, a skin bag, ox hide. 


ju ke ko |lghov, a maggot in a grass case. 


ju than, a ram. 

ju thhoa, a sable antelope. 

jut |kum tsikhe, a door. 

ou |kwa, a lamb, 

ju nyimo, the roof of a house. 
junye, black, blackness. 
jure, a board, plank. 

jure, to herd cattle. 


yureo, to exalt, cause to grow, follow. 


guretii, a herd. 

jurtie, to beware of. 

jure, afterwards, 

juroos, behind. 

furunye, red. 

jun, a bustard. 

juu, a colour, 

juu, rushes. 

jwna, a club, knobkerrie. 
jwe, to contradict, to deny. 
jwene, a baboon, 

jwenjwe, a kidney. 

jwenpwe lure, fat of the kidney. 
jweo, an objection, a denial. 


EK 
ha, to eat. 
ka, seeing that, with. 
ka, to gush as a fountain. 
ka, to deprive. 
jhe, oil of anything. 
ke, to find something under a bush. 
kaa, to wash another. 
|Aaa, a gemsbok's stomach. 
|keo, the gizzard, crop. 
kaa, to want, to seek. 
Kan, to suck, 
dea, nice, clean, pretty. 


tae, to skin, 
kaa, poor, to be poor, 
pitta, ab Peer. 


teoe, to chew up. 
Kean, to crawl 
keoo, Clearness, beanty, 
kaase, nicely, clearly, 
kacse, quite, clearly. 
livia, a tendon, 
teba, a thread, reimnpje. 
eedwe, hunger, 
tahoe, & branch, a twig. 
ltabon, a wing, a shoulder-blade, 
kaioe, a Calabash, a bowl, 
Actives, ta curdle, 
|keche, to suck blood. 
liAvehe, notched, 
ha be, unjust. 
habe kakho, to cause to turn aside. 
keto, a sandal. 
ltobo che, to put ona sandal, 
liefo chioeho, to take off a sandal, 
heboo, the spoor of an animal. 
ike cho, kindness, 
|eud?, & SCOrpLOn. 
toe, to applaud. 
kod |\todw, to pass each other. 
\|Avee, to cook. 
kae, to bind, join, tie up, inspan. 
kae, to slaughter, to stab. 
Kae, jast. 
iene, tO Scrape, 
\taeeo, the autumn. 
kae ‘goe, the month of December. 
yas ie, to go empty. 
kagham ju, the bladder, 
kaghe, a knife. 
vagho fijka, a knife handle. 
athe, to be satisfied. 
tahoe, a black.and white erow. 
\iahe, to rest, to leam upon. 
H 2 
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Kaho, satisfaction, goodness. ocho, a Bateleur eagle, 
kat, to abuse, lkeliee, to bind, 
kat chom, to rejoice. ikakhaya, the body, 
kei churt, long ago, of oli. ko hwakhe, to hunt wild animals, 
kot chuwa, to starve. hala, the stoep of a house, 
keeiele, old, tele, the heavens, the stars. 


Ace, to get a fight, 

howe, to be agreeable nice, pretty. 

prow, dancing. 

\|\tete, to press, 

knie, a fetter. 

|Aetie, to get rich, 

thate, a place. 

kei, & hammer, 

lAwee, a necklace. 

eerté een, a collar. 

keie \|keae, to tie together, 

keie nya, wintry weather, 

kates, riches, 

\lkothe, to learn. 

kaike, to put on a belt. 

hohe, sweet. 

kev, to yawn. 

keri, a jaw, 

kei ka, to make fair, pretty, agreeable, 

hai ke denehe, to lick oneself, 

i\homa ||Aea, to mix. 

|batst, a klipspringer, 

kei tsee, cold water, 

(lkatye, to be rich, 

ltatye, to belch as a dog, 

kei yoke, outside, 

iit |e, to be Full of leaves (as a pool 
of water). 

lore (oe, to sift meal, 

he |ife, evidence in court, 

lta Kakho, to withhold. 

Joe Kou, to raise up, 

jkea kheei, narrow. 

ka khee, to look around. 

|ka Khor, to be bound. 


tom, the sun. 

kam, to whisper, 

tem, to travel, to go, to follow after. 
tham, the beak, the mouth, 
teen, a thorn. 

thom, to breed, beget, 

loam, a beetle. 

tom, to knock, to strike, 

kam, to come to an end. 

heenvea, a hartebeest, 

lkame, a splinter, 

(tame, to nurse, 

tame, to defend. 

oma, to (used with a verh:of motion), 
come, 2 scavenging beetle, 
‘ame, to go to a distance, 
kemea, to follow after. 
kameacha, to find, 

kamaha, thirsty. 

|tometia, a defender. 

|hem choco, the south, 

tham ge, a Wild animal, 

ham |gera, a herd of wild game. 
tam |ge \kAoo, a game pit. 
jtrote, o bramble bush, 

hear ihe, daily. 

kam howe, to be wide, 

home Tho kakho, to widen, 
|temnaye, two, both. 

|‘cmnye, twiee, two, 

|tFomo, a defence. 

\teemo, thirst. 

*kamoo, the inside of the mouth. 
(frmpt, a bridge, 

‘hom teukhe, a mallet. 

hee wv, often. 
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kana chao, a lip. 
thom so kore, to pain. 
|\teti, a wild water melon. 
kan, a sack. 
thoai, to judge. 
iene, perhaps, either, as. 
ihanahe, to make peace. 
kano, ought, 
lkante, & watch, 

i kano, a reim, rope. 

| tkano, a judgment. 
prano, a neck, 
Teenthi, a judge. 
fkao, an eland bull. 
liao, to pick. 
|hao, a trial. 
haa, justice, 
leo, new. 
|Awo, bad, dirty. 
keo, a splinter, 
Yeo chuwe, against. 
thao \giea, a young man. 
kino tho, to befall. 
kecone, better. 
kaoo, to throw down. 
keoo, the open country. 
Kura, to scatter, fo run away. 
karaa, a thebok. 
karaa, a cattle post, a kraal. 
[earaisi, a shadow. 
kere \|kere, to scatter about. 
kare mahe, to choose, 
|tarano, a flock of sheep. 
kare, a little, 
kere, to cut up meat to dry. 
keree, toes, claws, heels, hoofs, 
kavee, the epoor made by the feet, ete. 
\Kareha, to turn oneself, 
kari cho, a brave man, pride. 
kerie, thick, strong. 
kariepe, soft. 
karu, the of a tree. 


karti, to be excited, 

kari kakho, to drive carefully. 
keris, difficult, much. 

heart stime, to attend. 

kart stro, to stand by, atick to. 
kariu, hope, to save. 

kero, a boy. 

karo, a large hail stone, a stone. 
koeru, the stem of a leaf. 

keru, to strain, 

kee se chatwe, to be safe. 

kee se he, to justify. 

ka se ho, to provide for. 

ha se heyo, better. 

jee tetkho, ointment, fat. 

hn, & Worm, 

kau, to disbelieve. 

kau, you (pl). 

tow, a skin cloak, blanket. 

hou, a pocket, skin bag. 

jou, an olive tree. 

how, to remain. 

teu, to chop, ent. 

het, to roar as a fire, 

phon, to prance. 

jeu, to canter. 

kaw cho, & man, & person. 

|tau batho, to make peace, reconcile. 
tau ||kew, to prepare, make straight. 
[here ||hawe feighwo, a preparation. 
hen ke juan ye, to long for. 

|tono, a lizard. , 
kawo, a chopper, a hatchet. 
heru se Lonyet, to stick oneself up. 
how tothe, wpright. 

keba cha. keree, the paw of an animal. 
ke be ka, except, 

thee, to ery, cackle, low. 

|kee, to stick to, 

kee, a gum, a blue wildebeest, 

thee, hot. 

;ree, to command. 
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tee, to forgive. 

ke kakho, to play on an instrument. 
keke, to hoax. | 

kelee, although. - 

|eett |kea, to shake. 

theo, & Ory. 

jkeo, an over. 

kere, you (emphatic, sing.). 

kesi, a box (5.). 

kia, & Master, 

he, to set a trap. 

ihe, to beware, 

tte, & gateway. 

ihe, to be accustomed to, 

|kha, to rub) in medicine or fat. 
ithe, to swim, 

die, to shine, 

kha, to be perplexed, astonished. 
jkhan, red clay, for smearing the body. 
chara, to try. 

\\khee, to put a pillow under the head. 
kha, to he right, good. 

khea, a neighbour. 

(kien, the paunch of an animal. 
*hhen, to drink, 

\theben, coals, charcoal. 

khabe, to form a habit. 
habe, a habit, 

\khabo, a small yellow monkey. 
kha cha, to sprinkle, 

audi, to elip. 








thAaeyo, a laugh, 
\lAvadko, to wash clothes. 


ltiahe rome, to wash clothes for an- 


khai, to be angry with. 
khai, cloth (S.), | 


khaia cho, a conqueror, 
kheie, a poisonous berry. 


ltheie, a springbuck. 

ieie, a string of beads. 

\hedie, to shine. 

kiutie, music. 

thats, new. 

chew, the body. 

khawe ke, night. 

Khasi, to please, 

hhet bhet, to provoke. 

thine, & star, 

thheine yo, darkness. 

kheinye, frost, coldness, 

itheio, to meet with. 

havo, between. 

khetya, to be angry with. 

kheiyo, anger. 

‘ltiekethi, a witness. 

*thhekho, a drink. 

khakho, to pour out from. 

(irve |\t/irn, to join, 

Kiam, the mouth. 

‘kham, to sparkle, 

iam, a lion. 

Ubham, wrine. 

kham, possessive particle after a pro- 
noun. 

thham, to clap handa, 

chem, to bruise. 

cima, the chin. 

ier, to SWear. 

kiana, to plunder. 

vernit he, to bleed. 

jthane, a yellow hawk. 

khano, a red meerkat. 

khao, a cheetah, 

tieo, an assegai, javelin, lance, 

tao, to look at. 

theo, clear, dazzling, shining. 

ikhert, a vein, 

cherie, Darrow. 

thie tsikho, a drinking vessel. 

kheu, a boundary. 
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phan, large, long, 

Ace, lightning. 

thaw cho, a villain, villainy. 
thew ne, witchcraft, a charm. 
(hie nee keutha, a witeh. 
ciwwe, sour. 

kietht, & secretary. 

ict, & tune, to play. 

khei, a long-horned rhinoceros. 
lke, a dance. 

kho, ta go, to come from. 

hie, a tooth. | 

tiie, to gather, to collect. 

Aa, most. 

kho, the springtime. 

tho, a gemsbok. 

thhon, to come back. 

khou, a cuiker, 

khoo, Unripe. 

lho nyime, a mountain top, 
tole, a spider. 

kholut, soft, 

hho chero, a double kaross. 
thhoe chu, « council. 

kho chu, to make an agreement with. 
thew, a wild bean, 

Kioe, a pitfall for game, 

cho jue htt, a dead tree. 

lkhohe, to assemble, 
pohahe, an antelope. 

ltoke, a clay pot. 

hho dedi, short. 

kho |\kae, to put side by side, 
ke bho \\bwot, a stamping pestle. 
ikke |thoo, to make warm. 
lkhole, the claw of a wild animal, nail. 
hon, a spider. 
Lhe, a country, 
thom, a salutation. 
lichom, to bite, divide, break off. 
lkiom, an owl, night hawk. 
khom gee, a cirenmeision ceremony. 


khowm kakho, to make quiet, 
khom ke, uncircumcised, 
Uvienee, bo ent off. 

hen, to grind. 

thione, down, below, under, 
Lhowea, on the ground, below. 
kheo, to catch an ox, 

ithoo, evil. 

\Ehew, bo fix. 

\kKioo, to gather, take by force. 
\ioo, mud, dirt. 

iieo, dry grasa, a bush. 

ition, large. 

tion, aire. 

khoo, to go away, to travel. 
Uehew, good. 

Khoo, ciddineas. 

hope, a bachelor (5.). 

hora, to inflate, 

kioree, to spread out. 

kherae, to be spread out. 

/:here, the paunch, the stomach. 
khori, the stump of a tree. 
|Aiow, bone dice, 

khent, a veil, to veil, 

liiviore, male, 

ihhowe, great, 

ii, the loins. 

itu, to flower, 

prieut, to cough, 

iw thhem, an owl. 

che |Ghet, to wait for. 

thinf. a white man, Boer, European. 
khun he, under, ' 
hw, & grain of seed. 

khuu, to put on the head, to carry. 
thhwu, the face, forehead. 
(Ghee, to return. 

tkhiwe ice (\gaiho, the knuckle joint. 
ve hakhe, to govern, to tule, 
ition take, to cause to return. 
Khace, to avoid. 
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Kicent, to decoy, tempt, beware. 
thhwee, to vomit, 

lkhiwee, to hatch. 

Kucwi, to terrify. 

|r, to cook. 

\kit, a grave. 

eit, to compel. 

‘ai, an assembly, 

iit kt kakho, poison for an arrow. 
lhyn, a stone for a digging stick. 
|ko, to dry, wither, melt. 

lkobao, to sharpen. 

tole, to lean upon. 

koboo, a partridge. 

tholowe, to lake it easy, to reat. 
\kodee, a pattern. 

ihodi, a veld potato, 

koe, to sleep, 

thor, a bowl. 

koeta, to drive. 

kofha, a 2ebra. 


Kole \kee, the Sansokwe Bushmen. 


||Koke, to meet together, 
‘oho, meat, flesh. 

jhoho, width. 

luke, to faint. 

koi, a pace, 

lko kakho, to serve. 
koko poo, a cock (3.). 
hola kolo, a white-necked crow. 
kolathi, a writer, 
kolobe, a pig (5.). 

Prom, a cloud. 

kom, to rahi the hair. 





|tome, to be increased. 

home, to break a string. 
coma, to swoon. 

kom kalo, to swear. 

kom |\kom, to dash in pieces. 
|Kommnye, short. 

kom. tritho, the lid of a box. 
ihonahe, to be able, 

kont, the side, part of a thing 
kontnya, blindness. 

toni nyim, to whistle. 

kono, to ferment. 

(low, Large, big. 

thoo, to receive with the hands. 
|too, dryness. 

|koo, the end. 

kon, to surround. 

koo, to get up, to force a way through. 
|Koo, an army. 

Lboo, to exhaust. 

tkoo, to send away. 

\koo kakho, to tinish a thing. 
Kooye, a burrow. 

ko pao, a Namaqua dove. 
kopi, a basin. 

tora, native beer. 

lkoraha, to be finished. 
lkorals howe, to be drunk. 
korana, deal, deformed. 
korana cho, & corpae. 

koreha, fatigue. 

kero, a cliff, a precipice, krantz. 
|kore, to bray. 

koro, a hole in o tree. 

tormwhe, to command. 


kowe, to out. 


Heo, thick. 

nice, a month, the moon. 
lhoww nea tac, to be moonlight. 
coy, a pole, 

|i, Tear. 

hu, a raven. 
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jeu, laziness, 

jcwao, a millipede, centipede, 
iubu, a hippopotamus (8.). 

dow fa lehoe, to recline, 

few |Anoa, a dunghill, 

huturu, a knee, 

kulcuru |thaihwa, a knee joint. 
|cum, to shut, 

tun, a mame, 

ltun chi, to name. 

Auwwuwa, below. 

Auree, an offering. 

Juriie, bluntness. 

jcuertt, an assembly. 

Auru, a wild cat. 

|ckuruAoo, high fever. 

|twrun, fever, a shivering fit. 
Auta, the den of a wild beast, a form. 
cutie, in sight of, in presence of, 
Atuti, a daughter. 

Jutheana, a threshing stick (S.). 
‘wu, a kilt, 

ieue, a poort, pass 

hic, & family. 

hue yea, to burn one’s back. 
wa, to strike, to beat. 

thaea, & rat, 

Joa, bo say. 

lkwa chaa, to be able. 

Jawa chombe, to be deaf. 

lowe |\ga, the forehead. 

[hua |gnee, a baby. 

Iocahamea, a horse’s head. 
(Fumo, to take down, to dismount. 
Jove kola cho, a writer, a scribe. 
Iva kurt be cho, a dumb person. 
Java tsikio, lameness. 

Uenyo, to be sleepy, tired. 
tinwe, to sleep. 

Awe, to skip about. 

Awe, a river. 





kuwweasia, to be alive. 

kuely, greyness, blue (5.). 
lewede, to pretend. 

Ince, a bull frog. 

tue, the dry season. 

lewevie, to be full. 

liebe to be anxious. 

Veeeho, to abase, to blame. 

leu keke, to make tired. 

Kewe |eaoa, a brook. 

\Awe |dewe, to fill. 

ewe fwe, a Saviour. 

we \hiteho, a river flood. 

iavene fu, a Mochuana hut. 
ieweo, life. 

thuwo, the pelvis. 

linmert, to Curae, 

kwen sera, a coot, waterhen. 

kun, to shoot. 

jtwn, to speak to, have a chat with. 
timer, to tell to, acquaint. 

lari, to live. 

kwi chu, to condemn, to dispute. 
hwidza, kiviza, to rebuke, speak to. 
kuti, to pierce, to bore. 

laett, to kick, 

kvewt, a bull, the male of anything. 
eur, & faction. 

uni kunya kwere kere, worship. 
iawio, language, speech, tale. 
Aawiye, to be enough, 

tuniye, once only, enough. 
wiyohwn, together. 

Awisa, to rebuke, to reproach. 
kyoo, the courtyard of a chief. 


L. 
fama, a cockle. 
lebadi, a cicatrix, a tribal mark, 
tebaka, time (S.). 
tebala, a plain (S.). 
lebantee, a belt. 
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lebate, a table (3.). 

lebebe, buttermilk (S.). 
lebole, to pardon, be kind to. 
lebolee, kindness, pardon. 
lehwmea, dearth, want (8.). 
lekaba, a pack ox (5.). 

leko teajx, a brick wall. 
lenyebi, a badger (8.). 

lepai, a cotton blanket (S.). 
letopo, the comb of a cock. 


M. 
ma, to find, 
maa, to lend, to give to, to forgive. 
nmutbashole, a nettle (3.)., 
nuidiie, cream (S.), 
medi, money (3.). 
madi teo, to give money (5.). 
mae, mother (3,). 
maferefere, a rogne, a rascal (S.), 
miajucta, to be bald, 
mahuto, a knot, 


makhophe, the forehead of a baboon. 


makhwarapano, a pebble (S,). 
makoe, a francolin. 

meth bgp, flour (5,), 

malwa thara, a headache (8.), 
HTRCLASUNEL Joueneet, a (tual, 

mala, cold (S.), 

malamba, a thick worm. 
momuontiwene, & bat (5.). 
mimnphorunna, & chicken (S.), 
mune, a device, a plan. 
aumphutse, & puripkin, 

mara, my mother (5.), 

misie, my mother, 

matnuhi, a pole (3.), 

mathe, to gallop, 

maza, pl. of mara, my mother, 
me, to Bay bo, 

mehe, to aay to oneself, 





mene, indeed, 

mene, a wild pig. 

mikela, a severe cold, intluenga. 
mites |gem, a finger ring. 
Homa, stubborn, 

nie, bo ciseover. 

edt, OTL PIPOBe. 

mo \hawe, to smell. 
modubn, a willow tree, 
modumo hee, to make a noise (8.'p 
moe, to be visible, 

moflate ona, to owe (S.). 
monam, to take heed to, 
moo, tO ee, appear, sight. 
TOE, Very much. 
moron, a young girl (5.). 
moroho, salad (3.), 
monrceu, & fence (S.). 
mowed, a white ant (3.). 
mothape, cattle, 

mube, bellows (8.). 

midi, Iie, mealies, 


N. 
nachwrt, last year. 
mokedt, a wild cat (5.), 
nem, where, 
nema, who, 
nome che ? which man ? 
nomen ne cho? of what country ? 
name |e, & bracelet (leather). 
nen \korn, when. 
nn \hoo, hair, 
nao, What, 
nere? who ? 
nate, what, 
netha, how. 
nau, yesterday, the other day. 
nce, a nose, 
ndata, a grinding stone, a fat rock. 
noo che cho, Immense, 
nilodja, a hump. 
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ndweedt, & ball, round thing. 
nenery, signs of birth, 
fillgae, a horn, 

nigea, a jackal, 

nga, to burn a candle. 
fillgai, to burn, 

Algae, to swing, 

npinget, an antheap. 
neta, a doctor (5.). 

niyo, & springhaas, 

Age, a debate, a discussion, 
ngontse, bO are. 

ngere, a water iguana. 
notie, a heap, 

ngiruo, to surround, 

feu, an example. 

ngew, the tirmament. 
nlgeiane, AN earring, 
‘given, perspiration. 
nghnraha, to perspire. 
filglrn, to forget. 

nljind |ku, to fan oneself. 
ngololo, & red breasted lizard, 
agem, the anus. 

figomea, to kiss. 

ngewe, three, 

Aiqoo, wool, 

ngotahe, to humble oneself, 
nage, a smell. | 
igucho, a teessebe antelope. 
gw, a bone, 

niigwae |\ionre, a rocky place, 
nlgwe, a large bustard. 

fia, ancl. 

ni|kvect, a Wait-a-bit thorn. 
filkackw, a battle. 

wlkeAka, to sit by the side of. 





ijlitervia, to forgive one another. 


fithes, to shoot. 

niidttere, others. 

fijtoo, a chief's courtyard. 
no churi, this year. 


no|gearew, a wilderness, desert. 
moe, this year, 

no ie, an eddy of wind and dust. 
not veka, everywhere. 

nokhen, to run away. 

noo, the world, earth, the veld. 
AM, to-day. 

fhuchu a tsessehe, antelope. 

nye, before, 

nied, the wind, a storm. 
manne, bo pliuce, 

nar, bO @Ocuse, 

nydaka, to go on. 

nytoko, perseverance. 

nyitise, to rebel (8, ), 

nye che, to be greecly. 

mye cht, to be stingy, 

nyee, to put out a fire. 

nyehe, to hear, 

nyen, to remember, consider, 
nyenne, tO spin. 

nytim, to make, 

nym, to spread out, as roots, 
nyt Ae, to coil. 

ayia Aveo, to look up. 

naytno, above, the top, high, 
nyime, condition, state of a thing. 
ayim oa, the sky, heaven. 
nme, Upon, on top of. 
nym |ldeoe, to touch, 

nyin, to think. 

nyviie kakho, to admire, exalt. 
nytt hekio, counsel, 

nyin ne, to hope. 

nyin ne, to plait. 

nyo, to sit, 

nyorhe, to be glad, 

nyo chakho, to do nothing, 

nyo hea, pasturage. 

nyo nehe, to do without foul, 
nyonw, an accusation. 

nyono mee, to tell lies. 
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nyoo, a chair, a stool, 

nyoo, to eat grass, to graze, 
nyoo, food, ment. 

nyoo, to sit down tu food, to eat. 
nyo tec, to give food to. 

nyuna, bread, porridge, 


O. 
oa khaca, at. 
oe, deep, depth. 
ol khoo, a dead body. 
ohe, dead. 
oka, down, below. 
oo, death, to die. 
oo, to hunt. 
orowe, laziness. 
oao, & Tiss, 
otuwe, colie, pain in the stomach. 
oie, within, mide, 
own {\kheao, to look down, to look inside. 


own |kiathe, to fall down, to fall inside, 


owe, to burst, 


P; 
part, a bundle, 
pao, a treeless plain. 
pa-kela, dawn, daybreak. 
pana, & cup (3.). 
pando, an adze (5.). 
papasi, a root, a branch, 
pataa, firm, solid. 
potaha, a walking-stick. 
patha, a crack. 
patel, sweet. 
powa, a lump of wetelay. * 
pee, to gush, jump out, to hop. 
pela, a rock rabbit. 
pelo, a broom (S.). 


peo, seed (5.). 

pha, to bite, 

phetolo, an answer (5.). 
phuru, & hole in eo blanket. 
pu, to suck, to nurse, milk. 
piaho, to give suck. 

pidi, a goat (8.). 

poo, a bull, male of anything. 
pudt, a goat (3.). 

pedi tsene |khoo, goatherd. 
pudumo |genee, a mason bee. 


k 
rue, to leave. 
rwerwe, a lapwing, plover. 


S, 
aa, bo rest. 
saa, Test. 
saka, a Teed, a rush. 
sike \gana, a leaf of a reed, 
gain, a mealie cob. 
solaiu, a watermelon. 
een, the breast, bosom, the teat, adder. 
armong, the fist. 
sma, to be rested, convalescent. 
snthokwe, a gall. 
aasa, to cure, 
sagae, to be cured, 
acu oka, the winter time, 


se, to accept, to take. 
sebeo, a funeral, 


sedibo, a patch, 

seé, tO TWAITY. 

see cho, a bride. 

seqhudu, a wild duck (S.). 
schai, aemell of burning. 
sho, a blessing. 

schohu, blind (3.). 

schoka, by necident. 
srhopa, biltong (8. ). 
sehule, a cripple. 
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sekaba, the tail of a jackal. 
sekee, river sand. 

skisahe, to make peace (S.), 
sekhwere bana, a rash (8.). 
selara, a trap for game. 

selotud, a lock, a bar (5.). 

sena, the hole of a spring hare. 
senicudeu, o gizzard (&,). 

#0, & MATTIAge. 

sepere, a horse (3.). 

sepere \lewa, a foal, 

serame é Aerte, 108 (5.). 

aeree, & journey. 

seretive, the back part of a hoot. 
sefena, a brick, 

wind kha, to be idle. 

actunya, a daisy, a blossom (8.). 
shilvri, a water tortoise. 

shishi, a poisonous black ant. 
she, dislike. 

shodi, enuff, tobacco. 

shodi, a large hawk. 

shom, a shade, 

alom, to ttch. 

shoo, to desert, to forsake, 

shoo, the lungs. 

shoro, a tree iguana, 

sho tae, to dream. 

sho ts, a dream, 

sho tsttha, w dreamer. 

shirt, to lift, 

ahem, snuff, tobacco, 

shure, meal, 

shea, to itch, to irmtate, 

gacae, to suspect. 

shinco, iteh, irritation. 
stmestme, ants (collective term). 
simestme |igaieho, the queen of ante. 
simolola_to begin (5. ). 

sipatoo, an excuse (35.). 


sokela, to follow up scent, aa a dog. 
ava teukhe, a towel, 

solokoliye, a large black hare. 
sorothe, a fork (5.) 

goat, & Tam, a shower. 


a 
ina, to work for. 
iaa, to choke, 
fan kue, redness, rel, 
tadi, lightning (S.). 
faghe, to make drunk. 
faa, to get up early. 
jae, An arrow, 
firole, a command (5.). 
tart, flat. 
true, to be better, 
tewwe, to lick, 
te hem, gunpowder. 
fee, the thigh, hind leg of an animal, 
(ee, to drive away, 
tee, fire, firewood. 
tee chat, to make a fire, 
\fee chu, to gather firewood. 
fee gom, to light a fire, 
itee myoo, a fireplace, a hearth. 
feme, in a little while, 
tenane, & stick. 
fenee, by and by. 
(ewee, bo swing anything, 
tenee kakhoe, to swing about. 
(eo, a Marriage ceremony, 
feo, tO Ceaae, 
tha, to carve, to cut. 
the, to drink, 
thee, to split, to divide, ~ 
thadho, a piece. 
thagho, a sparrow (5.). 
thaka, blood. 
thake |\yhodi, a blister of blood. 
thaka he, dysentery. 
thake |kwa, a drop of blood, 
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thake kaon cha hice jwa, bleeding at the 


TOBE. 
theke lesikea, an artery (8.). 
theme, a secretary bird. 

than, to stand wp, to wake up, 
then, nettlerash, 

thana, to sprout, to bloom. 
thang, a berry. 

thanaha, standing up. 
thenakho, to cause to rise up. 
thenes, a sprout, bloom, flower, fruit. 
thai bakho, to cause to stand, 
thanta dure, a buttertly. 

thao, to teach. 

thaothi, a teacher. 

thapi, a fish (5. ). 

thara, to tear, to crack. 

thara, a grain bin, 

tharanyo, to become torn. 
thari, to bruise, 

thatha, a carpenter. 

flaw, to startle. 

thewe, to put in posts or poles. 
fiurno, a decree. 

thew theu, to disappoint. 

the, to stand, 

thee, to give. 

thee chu, to give food to another, 
theo, a gift. 

thibelela Iwa hohwwa, » camp. 
that, to, with. 

tho, whey (8.), 

thoe, to depart. 

thoehan, to stay a day. 

thom, to swallow, to eat up. 
Home, to swallow up. 

thon, a hedeehog. 

thoo, to be sorry for, 

thoo, always. 

(hoo, merey, pain, repentance, 
thoo bakwa, on aceount of, 
thoo chom, to feel sorry for. 


thoo chom kalcho, to hurt, to oppress, 

fhoo chom. oo, distress, sorrow. 

Thora, God, spirit. 

thoro, a hat (S.). 

thoro anee, to put on a hat. 

thore chivaho, to take off a hat, 

thotiu, to honour, 

fhotsera, a stone in a fruit, a pip. 

thow:, a sore, a boil, 

thuba, a kilt. 

thukaa, yesterday. 

thu \koo, the rainbow. 

fhurv, a rat, ® mouse, 

thusa, to keep. 

the sera, a swallow, 

tie, white, whiteness, 

tira, work (3.). 

tohe, a drunkard. 

fohwa, brown (8.). 

lfome, the voice, 

tone, to beg, to ask for. 

fonda, & request. 

tonatha, a begwar, 

toner, to pinch, 

ltongo, the shoulder. 

too, to surprise. 

(oo, always, only, 

|fomsete, to touch. 

fan, gravy, fat, Bip, 

ise, to warm oneself. 

faq, to steal, to rob, to plunder. 

tance, hot. 

taaa, water. 

tsad, to leap, bubble wp, boil 

idea, to wring out of water, 

fsad go, to wade in water. 

tsaa dele, a galt yan, 

fae \todi, rubbish swept down by a 
flood. ' 

fsa inoahe, a fountain, a cascade. 

(san nedorsi: boo, to make haste. 

fea ono below, & waterless desert, 
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doa we |goi, to plunge in water. 
dsayho, to roast. 

daa. Aa, & Sparrow, 

fsa hai, to scorch. 

fsx fate, to be scorched. 

fan have, wild. 

danie, to dig, 

faakhe, to cook, to roast, to bake. 
fsemba,a black and white cat. 
feanma, a wild melon. 

fsamo, a stick, 

tsao, to milk. 

isto, Maly. 

isao shacare, a crowd, a compaty, 
Geouwe, to be milked. 

sora, swift. 

fsardaa, easy. 

dsrake, quickly, 

tscraka dhen, to be ina rage. 
ésarao, light, quick, fast. 

ésorast keke, to be in a hurry. 
fsaru, to choke, to sulfocate. 
fearnice, to lie down, as cattle. 
fsathi, a robber, a thief. 

faru, to become fat, 

ésau, the hand, finger, tail, arm, 
anu kalo, to embrace. 

dsaw thhem, to clap hands. 

fsa \|tono, to war the tail. 
ésaud, the palm of the hand. 
tsauo, the tail of anything. 

fieov fee, to become fat. 

tsnye, a ditch, a channel. 

ise, to send. 

tsee, to leak, 

dsee, to take. 

dsee, to command, 

isho me, truly. 

tsene, Home, smoke. 

ésene |uea, a beard. 

tsene Jnow nga, to send up a smoke. 


isere, to put oui a fire. 
tsere, the mane of a lion. 
iserinha, to dry up. 
tsetse, a sieve. 
fsham, to atoop, a8 approaching 
game, 
tatoo, to insult, 
fsht, to COAX. 
tsi, the hinder parts. 
tsi taikhe, to abolish. 
isiag, to need, 
fsianan, to be wanting, to be sad, 
fsie, to crop, as rain, 
teii, to grow, to sprout. 
teikaa, a aword, a battleaxe. 
tio, old age. 
tsipi, a bell, iron (8.). 
fsirs, to play. 
tsirt tsubio, merriment. 
tsifst, a feeding place, 
(sitsi, to enlarge, exalt. 
fsoko, a mudily pool 
(sako, porridge, corn. 
tsakonyoo, porridge, corn. 
tones, to twist. 
isoo, to refuse. 
teupa, a weevil. 
fsuro, goods, 
tewa, to come out (5.). 
terakho, to be dug out, to pull out. 
tswele, a hornet, 
fu, rain. 
tuba, a0 apron. 
fu muarothodi,a drop of rain (S.). 
turn, a quiver, 
fue, to remove one's residence, 
fice, to dip, 
twee, to spread out, as roots, 
wehe, to be pure. 
fwenye, fine, pretty. 
fi, a chasm, 
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twi khwan yoo, to be side by side. 
twi iwe, impersonal pronoun (it). 


U, 
wba, to hit, 
uchavo, a Mokabe bush. 
we, a red wild cat. 
ufe, to take oneself off. 
uka, to-morrow. 
uko thei, to awaken, 
who, a burden, 
wo, the dawn, daybreak. 
upa hele, early. 
wu, to take a thing to. 
wine, wisdom, 
uwae, to be wise. 
uwe, a leopard. 
wyto, a footprint, 
wyo, to have breakfast. 


WwW. 
we, to break through, startle game. 
wee, tO answer, | 
weeba, to be answered, 
weho, to break in pieces, 
wela, why. 
wee, ATL aNaWer. 
wi, a tendril. 
intha, to-morrow. 
wike koo, to start after noon, 


¥. 
ya, to tread, 
yet kakho, to bring, 
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ye, yes (5.), 

ye, a pit, a hole in the grownd, 
ye, are they, referring to things. 
yechu, to be like, 

yen, 30 that, 

yenaa, a deep hole, a pit. 
yeachion, to he unlike. 

yew, bo bell, 

yera, to burrow, 

yerokn, aeoording to. 

vidi, an axe, a hatehet. 

yibt |ewa, a hammer. 

wit, a@ tree. 

yim oka, beyond. 

yitod, to Bay 50, 

yous, to ask, inquire, offer, tell. 
yowao, h question, an inquiry, 
yu, a colour, a stripe, 

yuno, porridge, pap. 
yuro, a dove, a pigeon. 


é Me! 
zine, & TIb. | 
cao, the front of a house. 
sara, to select. 
sore, to clean corn. 


cou, an evil omen. 


ze dela, to fill up a hole, 


ze khan, to uncover, | 
cera, a bird, 
cera ju, a bird's nest. 
zera tkam, the beak of a bird. 
zicho, a fool. 
zizize, a mosquito, 
zoknza, to rinse out. 
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STUDIES IN PRIMITIVE LOOMS. 
[Wirn Puarr 1] 
By H. Lixc Rorsa, 
II. 


5, AFRICAN Looms, 

Ix 80 far as my information extends there are seven forms of looms in Africa, with 
local variations, which, considering the enormous area of that continent, its great 
population with its ceaseless migrations may, perhaps, not be considered much, yet in 
this respect it appears to be more prolific than either the Asiatic or American 
Continents. The forms are :— 

1. The Vertical Mat Loom. 

2. The Horizontal Fixed Heddle Loom, 

3. The Vertical Cotton Loom. 

4. The Horizontal Narrow Band Treadle Loom. 

5. The Pit Treadle Loom. 

6. The Mediterranean or Asiatic Treadle Loom. 

7. The “Carton” Loom. 


These forms are easily distinguishable and occupy distinct areas, although in 
parts they overlap considerably. 

1. The Vertical Mat Loom.—This loom, the most primitive of all, has a wide 
distribution, extending from the West Coast to the east of the Great Congo Basin, 
anid is often spoken of as a grass Inom on acrount of the warp and weft (neither of 
which is twisted or spun) having the appearance of grass, The filament used is, 
however, obtained from the leaves of the Raphia palms, Kaphia rufa, Mast. and 
#, vinifera, which flourish, the former in East Africa and Madagascar, and the latter 
in West Africa. The outer cuticle of the leaf is drawn off and the underpart cut 
into thin filamente by means of a leaf splitter, Figs 48a and p, The specimen in 
Bankfield Museum consists of 109 thin slips of cane, 4mm. wide, securely and 
ingeniously fastened together and fitted Into a suitable frame. The loose ends of 
the slips of cane are pointed, and when the splitter is drawn lengthwise along the 
surface of the flayed cuticle it cuts it wp into numerous filaments which are used as 
warp and weft without further preparation. Besides the raphia leaf filament, 
Sir H. H. Johnston! informs us that in the western and south-western Congo basin 
short cloths were also made from grass. 


' Geo, Grenfell and the Congo (London, 1908), ii, p. 689, footnote. 
YOL, XLVIL i 
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The loom has two representatives in Bankfield Museum, one from the Kwa Ibo 
River, West Africa, kindly given to the Museum by the late Mr. John Holt, a well- 
known Liverpool merchant, in 1900, and the other from the Ba-Pindi people, in 
Central Congo, obtained in 1909 through the kindness of Mr. E. Torday, 
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109 SPILLS IN A SPACE OF 
: 7m, 
FIG 45a. BAKONGO LEAF SPLITTER BANHFIELD MUSEUM ( E-TORDAY) 


The Kwa Ibo loom is evidently a very close facsimile of the one depicted by 
Du Chaillu as in use by the Ishogo, Fig. 49. The web, or woven mat, width is 
approximately 16 inches, or 41 cm., and its 
length from beam to beam is about 57 inches, 
or 145m. The warp beam consists of a piece 
of tree branch without the bark, 32 inches, 
or 81 em., long. The breast beam consists of a 
portion of palm leaf mid-rib or stem, common 
to all these looms, having a large slot at either 
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end wherewith to fix it on to its upright sup- 
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YP ports. 

A A ft The method of attaching the warp to the 
AG breast and warp-beame (see Figs. 50 and 51 a 
AG and 6) is,as in all these looms, a complicated 
eae AE one, on account, no doubt, of the comparative 


smoothness of the filament, which does not 
bind well. The warp filaments are split up 
into seventy-three bunches, and their ends 
knotted on to a heading rod which is fitted 
inte the groove of the breast beam, Fic, 50, all 
being held in position by some twisted lashing, 
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At a distance of about 45 inches, or 114 m., away from the breast beam, the warps 
are again bunehed, but this time into fifty-seven bunches, a number which 
naturally does not agree with the bunching at the breast beam. These bunches 
are attached to the warp beam by intermediary cords, with slip knots, Fig. 58, 
which are wound twice round the warp beam and then, accumulating as they 
proceed from left to right, run along it towards the top right-hand eorner, where 
they are tied into one big knot. 
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DU CHAILLU'S ASHANGO-LAND, LONDON 186, 


Fic. 45, 


The heddle, according to Du Chaillu’s drawing, Fic. 49 looks as though it were 
in reality two heddles, and Ephraim has taken it to be such! But there is only one 
heddle, Fig. 514, the explanation being that the heddle rod consists of two iniepeati: 
dent parts which, for the sake of convenience in weaving, the worker holds apart 
with his fingers and thumb and so misleads one at a cursory glance, Both part, 


t Op. eit, p. 18, 
IZ 
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by the way, are made upof two pieces of split cane, Fig. 518, but that does not 
alfect question. <A varying quantity of filaments is made up like a skein, 
knotted at certain intervals and placed zig-zag between the higher pair of split 
: canes and the lower pair, Fig. 514, and fastened in position so that the knots appear 

just above where the split canes are tied together, Fig. 5ln In this heddle there 
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are eight such skeins, and generally speaking some of the filaments of the adjacent 
skeins aré made continuous, but with others they are not 90, Some of the individual 
warp filaments are held up to the heddle rod by three leash filaments, some by as 
many us ten—there is no fixed rule—the irregulurity being apparently due to the 
irregular splitting of the leaf. Im working, as shown, the warp between the two 
sets of rods is barely visible, being covered up by the profusion of leash filaments, 
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The loom is provided with two laze rods 14 and 16 inches, or 36 and 41 cm., 
long reapectively and £ and } inch, or 1-6 and 1-9 om,, In diameter; one rod is 
therefore shorter than the width of the web and the other only just a little longer, 
[t is provided with a picker or warp raiser, Fic, 52, which is nothing more than a 
smoothed branch 15 inches, or 38cm., long, tapering to a blunt point at one end, 
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In all these looms the sword consists of a combination of needle, shed stick, and 
beater-in combined, Fig. 53. It is of a hard dark wood, somewhat curved longi- 
tudinally and is, as an exception, furnished with two nicks for carrying the weft. 
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The nicks are invariably cut towards the adjacent needle potnt so that, as the point 
of the sword is used as a shed opener, it would seem the method of working is 
to put the sword or needle through the shed, fit the weft into the notch and draw 
back the sword, which draws the weft with it and makes the pick, This method 
does not agree with the details of Du Chaillu’s illustration, Fig 49. In a Babunda 
needle in the Manchester Museum the nick is cut both ways, Fig. 55. 
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The weft is discontinuous, cach piece 
being a few inches longer than the width 
of the web; there is no selvedge, and hence 
no temple is used. There are 22 picks to 
the inch, or 87 to the cm., and 31 warps to 
the inch, or 123 to the em. 

The Ba-Pindi loom already referred to, 
Fig. 56, differs from the Kwa Tho loom in 
some details worth noting. The length 
overall is 49 inches, or 1°24 m., with a web 
width of 154 inches, or 47cm. The method 
of attaching the warp ends to the breast 
beam is as follows, Fig. 57, The ends are 
passed between a pair of thin heading rods, 
then over and under both pieces and into 
the loop thus formed, which on drawing 
tight becomes a knot. This arrangement is 
placed on the beam and an extra batten, 
consisting of a wider and lJarger piece of 
cane, placed over the warp ends to just 
below the knots and then all lashed on to 
the beam by means of some coarse cord. 


In another specimen in Bankfield Museum this extra batten is cut out of the 
breast beam itself and fitted back into its place with the warp ends between 
it and the beam, which ensures a firmer grip, About 30 inches, or 76 cm., more or 
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less, from the breast beam the warps are bunched tovether into twenty-six lote 
and connected up with the warp beam as in the Kwa Ibo loom, only, instead of 
all the cord ends being carried to the right-hand top end and there tied into a big 
knot, they are cut off at various lengths. 

The heddle, Fig. 59, consists of two strips of came between and on which rest 
eight sets of two knots each of the leash ends which support the warp. Every leash, 
like the warp and weft, consists of about twelve to fifteen separate filaments. Each 
set of leashes ia distinet from the next, i, is not continuous and extends only from 
one knot to the other of its set and not beyond, and is so arranged that when the 
knots are placed side by side the leashes separate ont and cross one another. 
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There is one shed stick made of palm leaf mid-rib, The needle is curved in 
transverse section, Fig. 60, with the working- or beating-in edge almost asa thick 
as the back or opposite edge, which is usually broader. Sometimes both edges are 
sharp and frequently the working edge is serrated with wear. 

In a loom from the Cameroons in the Royal Salford Art Gallery and Museum 
there 1s an arrangement, Figs. 61 and 614, found also elsewhere in West Africa, for 
obtaining rigidity in the loom frame and therefore better weaving. It consists of 
two stout rods held apart by means of two cross supports (wood branches) and 
triced together by means of stays (lianas), the breast and warp beams being made 
fast to the stays. The holes in the two stout rods into which the eross supports are 
fitted are at the back of these rods and the cross supports are curved like a bent 
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bow and so act like a spring in keeping the stout rods and heams well apart. The 
warp attachment is very simple, Fig. 62. 

On this loom the web (which is omitted from the illustration for the sake of 
clearness) shows an incipient stage of selyedge. Occasionally longer pieces of weft 
than merely sutfica for one pick are used and are turned back at the edge ready for 
the next pick and so making a selvedge, Fig. 63, or occasionally two weft ends are 
tied together in a knot at the edge, which again forms a selyedge. The casual, and 
therefore early, stage of the selvedge is indicated by the fact that these knots are 
18, 8, 16, ete,, picks apart ; neither do they correspond at the opposite edge. Other 
details of this loom are: width of web 10 inches, or 25-4 em,, and about eight picks 
to the inch, or three to the cm. 
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A complicated form of heading is shown in a loom, said to come from Sierra 
Leone, in the Brighton Museum, added to the collection there in 1886, and is 
explained by the illustration, Fig. 64. The details are: frame supported by cross 
supporta and stays is 579 inches, or 147 m., long by 274 inches, or 70 om., broad. 
Length, brenst beam to warp beam inclusive, 55°5 inches, or 90 om., and width of 
web 8} inches, or 21cm. Approximate number of warps to the inch 424, or 16-6 to 
the em., and 204 wefts to the inch, or 8 percm. The weft is not continuous, but 
there is a perfect selvedge, Fig. 65. A somewhat similar selvedge is found on an 
Old Calabar loom in Bankfield Museum, Fig. 75. A longitudinal pattern is obtained 
by dysing the warp previous to laying out. 

A different form of heading arrangement is shown on a loom, Fig. 66, of 
unknown provenance in the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, where the cord 
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fastening the heading rods to the breast beam are put through holes in the latter 
instead of winding round the beam as is usually the case, Ina loom from Monyo 
in the same collection (Rdinburgh) there is complete selvedge, Fig. 67, on both 
édges, which however is not brought 


about by a continuous weft, After the Ets OF insceTes 
- ; : : STREWCTOE A tn 
pick is made the end of the weft is » TAM ENTE 
returned over the pick for a distance of sit id 


about half an ineh, or 11 mm,, when it 
is allowed to emerge, and floats free like 
a sort of inner fringe. In this loom the Ps hi ~~ fal if 
warp attachments are simple, Fig. 68, ee = NE) lane 
and the sword while curved in transverse £2y-~ se | 5 at, peti Fos 
section is longitudinally quite straight, oe | : | 
which appears exceptional, Fig. 69. 

The Liverpool Museum possesses o 
bag loom, Fig. 70, witheconpletely oe OO NEE 
bag still in position, and the Glasgow Art toma nus EE, 
Gallery and Museum possesses another 
such loom on which only a portion of one side of the bag loom has been completed. 
As the incomplete bag makes a more interesting study, it will be as well to describe 
the Glasgow one. The frame is supported by cross supports and stays as in Fig, 61, 
The warp is so beamed that one side of the bag may be woven first, then when 
completed the loom is turned back to front and the other side of the hag woven. 
The method of division of the warp for the front and back is shown in Fig, 74: it 
is the same for both looms. Curiously enough there are nearly double the number 
of warp in the set for the back, yet to be commenced upon, than there are in the 
set for the half-finished front. Perhaps some of the former are cut away when 
weaving commences, or perhaps they are preparatory for the two sides of a second 
bag off the same loom with the same beaming, The shape of the bags is that of a 





ain, 





truncated isosceles triangle, with top and bottom parallel but the bottom narrower 
than the top, with the sides expanding regularly from bottom to top. 

On the half-finished front side there are 62 bunches of warp covering a width 
of 18} inches, or 47 cm., on the warp beam; these bunches are reduced in number 
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to 21 thicker bunches covering a width of 8 inches, or 20 cm., on the breast beam. 
There is no inserted warp, the number of filaments on both beams being the same; 
the number of warps te the inch is therefore more on the breast beam than on the 
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warp beam, being compressed into 104 inches, or 27 cm., /ess space than on the warp 
beam. The bunches are: 


Warp beam: 17 non-coloured, 8 black, 12 red, 8 black, 17 non-coloured. 
Breast beam: 7 non-coloured, 2 black, 4 red, 2? black, 6 non-coloured. 
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To prevent the outer warp getting awry, at intervals of 14—2 inches, or 4-0 cm., 
the weft ends are knotted tovether over the outermost warp, Fig. 71; but this can 
only be a temporary or working selvedge to be undone preparatory to interlacing 
the finished woven front and back. On the back, evidently to keep the warp of 

the bag from getting entangled with those of the 
Chasen FoR Fuh front, seven laze threads of twisted fibre have been 
ws oo drawn irregularly through it, the ends of these 
awn irrerular] gh - it, 
laze threads being fastened to the stays. 

The heddle rod is a flat rece of wood having 
the leashes kept in position by means of longi- 
tudinal cords. Details of the warp attachments 
are given in Figs. 75 and 74. 

In connection with bag looms may be noticed 
one from Banana, Congo River, in the Royal 
Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, whieh is prepared for weaving two bags (or 
four mats 7) from one and the same breast beam, but with distinct warp beams. 
Each set of warp is provided with a Du Chaillu heddle, laze rod and needle, the 
warp ends being fixed along the warp beam in the usual method. All the needles 
are concave on the working edge with corresponding convexity on the back edge. 
The width of the weave is 161 inches, or 42 cm., fine work. The object of weaving 
four sides olf one breast beam will save labour in beaming; but only one person 
can work at it at a time, for all the heddles are placed on the same side of the 
warp and two people working at it would interfere with each other, 

A very interesting loom, Plate I, is one marked Okale (Ba-Hamba) in the 
British Museum. It is in most respects like the rest of these looms, but shows « 
pattern (Fig. 77) obtained by means. of black-stained wefts, the pattern being 
roughly arranged in the warp near the warp beam by means of 56 strips of cane 
4 mm. wide, which are in fact pattern laze rods, In this specimen, owing to 
previous rough handling, I have not been able to prove conclusively the connection 
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FIGI2 PORTION OF PATTERN ON OHALE(BA-HANBA) LOOM BRIT. MUS. (TORDAY), 





between the two by running the fingers along the warp, but that a connection exists 
is evident from the illustration. As already mentioned (Vol. XLVI, p. 306), this 
method ia found in Ancient Peru and in the Fast. The chmensions of the loom. ATS : 
length, breast beam to warp beam inclusive, 34 inches, or 86 cm., the knotted Warp 
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ends hanging down a further 12 inches, or 30 cm.; width of web 16 inches, or 
40°5 cm.; 30 warps to the inch (or 11°8 to the em.); 24 picks to the inch (or Do to 
the em.), The warp is always in pairs (“sisters”) and hence passes through the 
leashes in twos; these leashes are of finer filament than the warp and weft. The 
needle is of the usual hard wood, slightly concave on the working edge, which is 
blunt but without serration. The selvedge is apparently made after the completion 
of the weaving, but there are selvedge knots, as shown in Fig. 71, every 20 to 24 
picks, Details of the complicated warp attachment to the breast beam are given 
in Fig. 78. 

As to the origin of this mat loom there ia no other loom in any way com- 
parable with it except perhaps the Vertical Cotton Loom discussed on pp. 195-144, 
and when we have said that they are both upright looms and are furnished with a 
heddle, the comparison is at an end. There is a great gulf between this mat 
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loom and the Ancient Egyptian vertical looms, for the illustrations of which we are 
indebted to N. de G. Davies! Both are upright, both have a heddle, and both are 
worked by men—as a rule. The Ancient Egyptian weaver used a ball of yarn for 
his weft, while the modern African uses a needle as weft-carrier, which serves also 
as a shed stick and beater-in. The Ancient Egyptian loom had, in so far as we 
can judge, ordinary heddle leashes which were not bunched, and the African 
weavers have bunched leashes, The only comparison one can make is with the 
bunching of the leashes on the Livlezi loom, Fig. 87. This, however, gives one the 
impression of a taphia weaver adopting his own method with an introduced fila- 
ment, i. cotton, and as the bunching lessens the control of the weaver over his 
warp there is not the likelihood that the cotton weaver adopted the raphin 
weavers metho, 


1} See Ancient Egyptian and Greek Looms, by H. Ling Roth (Halifax, 1913). 
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All the intact specimens which have come under my observation show con- 
siderable neatness in the make, being well and carefully put together; the weft- 
carrier is nicely finished; the comb-like leaf-cuticle splitter is a trim little article ; 
the work produced is excellent of its kind, especially the embroidery work of the 
Ba-Kongo, for instance, which, although considered to be a recent introduction,' is 
fine and artistic. As will have been seen, the selvedges are in various stages of 
development, and the heddles show some variation in their leash attachments, The 
parts may be crude, but they are not slovenly made, and it ts very clear that much 
care has been devoted to getting both the loom and the web to a comparatively 
high pitch of excellence. Altogether one gets the impression that the makers and 
users of this form of loom are & progressive people. The form is, however, 
extremely primitive, and this, together with the mat work found side by side, 
tempts one to conclude that the form may be indigenous to the habitat of the 
raphia palms. But before adopting such a conclusion it will be as well to examine 
the various steps apparently necessary to be taken in the transition from mat work? 
to weaving, for the majority of students who have looked into the question of the 
origin of weaving are of opinion that it originated in basketry or matmaking. 

The transition appears to be due to an appreciation of the principle of the 
heddle, as yet unknown, and the translation of that principle into a mechanical 
factor. The principle is already in action when, in making a mat, the worker 
raises (1) one of the filaments, the warp, to pass or interlace the other filament, the 
weft, and it is intensilied when he raises two or more warp filaments together (2) 
with the purpose of saying labour, In so far as one can judge, this would have 
been followed by permanent bunching—i. by means of leashes (3)—which would 


-take the place of the fingers, and is the first mechanical step towards the adoption 


of the heddle. At this point, if not sooner (I judge from my own experiments), it 
would probably be found that some arrangement (4) 1s necessary whereby the warp 
can be kept more or less taut, the matter depending largely on the nature of the 
material employed. A further advance would consist in attaching the leashes in 
bunches to short pieces of wood (5) to enable them to be lifted more easily—a sort 


of handle, in fact—as can be seen ina belt loom from Teeland in Banktield Museum, 


where there are three auch sets of warp-raising leash-bunches, each attached to a 
wooden rod 5 em. long, by means of which the whole of the required warp is raised 
at thrice. Inthe Ba-Pindi loom we have the complete transition where the leashes, 
although still bunched, connect the warp to a single rod (6), whereby the whole of 
the required warp is raised at onee and the mechanical factor has come into 
full play. 

Accepting this surmise of the progress of the transition as approximately 
correct, we are in want of evidence as to steps (3) and (4)in the development of this 


' Torday and Joyce, “Les Bushongo,” Ethnographic, ser. iii, tome 1, fase. i (Bruxelles, 
1910), p. 45. 

* | am not here referring to plaited mata, bat to mata the components of which are inter- 
laced at right angles to each other without the use of a frame. 
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mat loom, and for want of this T must for the present withhold any definite con- 
clusion as to the indigenousness of the loom where we now find i, 
2. The Horizontal fixed Heddle foom—This loom, Fig. 79, on which in 


Madagascar both raphia fibre mats and silk cloths are woven, appears to be used in 
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FIG. 99, 
Africa for weaving cotton only, It is laid stretched out close to the ground, nearer 
to the ground in Madagascar and North Central Africa than in South Central 
Africa, and is worked with the usual laze-rods, spool, and beater-in, its characteristic 
being the fixed heddle. At first sight such a fixture makes it look somewhat 





WORKING MODEL OF MADAGASCAR MAT LOOM BANKFIELD MUSEUM, (SIBNEE) 


awkward to work, but on rigging up a similar loom | found I could work it quite 
comfortably. A good idea of the loom can be obtained from a study of the illustra- 
tions, Figs. 80 and 81, Fig. 80 representing a model in Bankfield Museum of -a 
Madagascar mat-weaving loom brought home by Dr. Sibree in 1915, and Fig. 81 
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representing a model, likewise in Bankfield Museum, of a loom used by the A-Fipa 
in their country south-east of the Victoria Nyanza and north-west of Lake Tan- 
ganyike, and brought home six yeara ago by the Rev. Harry Johnsen. In the 
Madagascar loom the warp (? raphia fibre) is continuous, while in the A-Fipa loom 
in Bankfield Museum, as well as in one from the seme people in the Leicester 


ce 


WORKING MODEL OF A-FIPA COTTON LOOM . BANKFIELD MUSEUM. (H.TOHNSON) 





Museum, if is not so, In the Madagascar specimen the weft is likewise continuous, 
but not so in the A-Fipa loom, where the selvedge is finished ina curious way. The 
yarn on the spool is, of course, continuous, but when a pick has been made, it 
appears to have been cut off at both ends about } inch, or 1:3 em., longer than the 
width of the web and the over-lengths woven in, the result being that the cloth 
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for about 4 inch depth for the whole length of both selvedges is much eloser than 
for the rest of the web, as shown in Fig, 82. It reminds one of the selvedge in the 
mat-weaving loom, as illustrated in Fig. 67, with this difference, that in the A-Fipa 
cloth the over-length is placed by the aide of the pick, while in the Mongo mat it is 
placed on top of the pick. 
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Last year Mr, W. G. P, Macmuldrow gave the Liverpool Museum one of these 
looms from Portuguese Nyasealand, but unfortunately without the frame support- 
ing the heddle, He also gave that museum a photograph of a native boy weaving, 
and another of a native boy rigging up the heddle for warp-laying,' The photo- 
graphs, owing to difficulties in the taking, are not quite so clear as could be desired, 
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but I think the essentials have been reproduced in the illustrations, Figs. $3 and 84. 
The dimensions of this Portuguese-Nyassaland loom are: Beam to beam inclusive, 
67 inches, or 1-70 m.; width of web, 4 inches, or 10-2 em.: 25 picks to the inch, 
or 10 te the em.; length of heddle rod, 25 inches, or 63 om., with a diameter of 


Zcm.; spool, 225 em. long, of the Ba type. The yarn for both warp and weft does 





FIS-85- spnitd. 23. Webstuht vom unteren Sambesl, Nach Globus 10/1866. 


not appear to be indigenous. The warp ends are fixed on to tha beams by means of 
some gluten, which has hardened like dried breadcrumbs. The frame of the mode] 
in the Leicester Museum is likewise fixed together with some resinous substanwe, 


'H. Schurtz, in his Uryeschickte der Kultur (Leipzig, 1900), gives ua an Ulustration of a 
Swahili likewise laying hia warp, and has even the heddles in Pedition, but it is somewhat mis- 
leading, as he does, to label the illustration * Swahaeli ata Loom,” for the man la nor Weaving. 

VOL. XLVI. K 
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and in the Bankfield Museum model the parte are lashed together, In a Livlezi 


loom, Fig. 87, about to be described, the warp is also fixed to the beams by a sort 
of resinous gum. 

Judging from a photograph of « silk loom placed at my disposal by Dr. Sibree, 
and partly reproduced in Fig. 90, it would seem that occasionally in Madagascar a 
seoond heddle is in use. It is upheld by two iron supports (BB), which appear 
capable of being brought forward towards the weaver and pushed back, actions 
which must cause the heddle to be lowered and raised. 

Dy. Livingstone was the first to give an illustration of the Fixed Heddle Loom. 
This was in 1865.. It is reproduced in Fig. 79. The now defunct journal, Globus, 
reproduced it fairly well (No. X, 1866), but with embellishments, and with the 
mistake of taking the spool for an ordinary stick. Ephraim, without verifying his 
quotation, ignorea Livingstone in the matter, ascribes the loom to Glotus, and 
reproduces it past all recognition, as shown in Fig. 85. Livingstone does not 
describe it, but he brought home a specimen which he obtained from the Ma- 
Nganja, south of Lake Nyassa, and which is now in the Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh. This specimen is unfortunately incomplete, and does not include the 
heddle supports. Its details are: The warp (of cotton) is many feet long; the 
width of the web at the heading is 23 inches, or 48 om., but where the work has 
ceased it is only 20 inches, or 51 cm., wide, so evidently a temple was not in uae. 
The leashes of the heddle are continuous, and are secured in position by knotting 
over # cord which runs the length of the rod, Fig. 86. The spool is a piece of 
split-pointed cane 39 inches, or 99 em., long. 

Another specimen of this loom is to be found in the Glasgow Art Gallery and 
Museum, marked “ Livlezi loom, south of Lake Nyassa.” It is likewise a cotton 
loom. Length, beam to beam inclusive, 61 inches, or 154 m.; width of web at 
heating, 204 inches, or 52 em,, but 18 inches, or 46 em., at the last pick when 
work was suspended, indicating absence of temple. Both beams are of hard cane, 
and, as already mentioned, the warp is gummed to them. There are 52 warps to 
the toch, or 20-5 to the em.; and 12 picks to the inch, or 4°7 to the om. The 
warp is not continuous but the weft'is. The spool is $1 inches, or 78 cm., long. 
Like in the Ma-Nganja loom the length of the spool appears out of proportion to 
the width of the web, The heddle leashes are sisters ond continuous, and 48 or 
60 are bunched over the heddle rod, Fig. 87,88 in o specimen of the raphin looms 
of the Ba-Pindi, Fig. 59, as already mentioned. In the Livlezi loom and in the 
Ma-Nganja loom, as well as in the working models in Bankfield and tha Leicester 
Museums, the yarn used has a strong twist so that the cloth has the well-known 
crinkled appearance, 

What seems to be the same type of loom and found in Darfur ia illustrated 
by Wilson and Felkin.” Dr, Felkin says of it; “The looms are very primitive ; 

‘David and Chas. Livingstone, Narrative of an Aepedition to the Zambhesi and dts 
Triiutaries, London, J ohn Morray, 1965, p. 112. 

* Uganda, London, 1889, p, 274, 
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they are very narrow, and are usually placed under the hedge or a tree low down 
on the ground, with a hole made underneath to accommodate the weaver's legs.” 
The existence of this pit would lead one to infor that we have to do here with a 
pit-treadle loom, but the pit is an innovation in connection with this loom, due to 
eontact with the Hindu pit-treadle loom, about which a few words shall be said 
directly. 

It may be mentioned in parentheses that innovations in details, obviously 
from the East Indies or Arabia, are very common in the lands bordering the East 
coast of Africa; thus, for example, Miss Werner illustrates in her work! a native 
loom which, while then in use in that part of Africa, must have come from else- 
where, a good but troublesome example of the migration of the arte. 

On the face of it Wilson and Felkin’s illustration, although it shows clearly 
the fixed heddle, is defective, and on my asking Dr. Felkin about it; he very kindly 
replied (May, 1916) and acknowledged the incorrectnesa of the drawing. It is 
reproduced in Fig. 88. In writing me, Dr. Felkin mentioned that the weaver 
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“with a atick of hard wood beats the weft away from him. This is the usual 
method, but T have seen looms where the weaver beats the weft towards him. This 
is rare, however. As a foot or so of cloth ia finished it should be wound up at the 
back part of the loom if the weaver beats the weft away from him, the reverse is 
done if he beata the weit towards him,” So that the loom is altogether anomalous, 
as it shows contact on more sides than one. Up to this point, in eo far as my 
knowledge of these looms goes, there is no winding-up of the web as it gets woven, 
for in the models in Bankfield and the Leicester Museums there ara no movable 
breast beame, although these are good working movlels, and in the Madnagasea 

other illustrations the warp is continuous—like that of a seamless garment—and 
the warp is shifted round as the weaving goes on, which only ceases when the 
heading nearly meets the tailing, Incidentally it should be stated that Ephraim, 
again omitting to verify his quotation, reproduces Felkin’s illustration and incorrectly 
aseribes it to Prof. R. Hartmann, who had reproduced it in a popular work 





' The Natives of Brittsl Central Africa, London, 1906 (to face p, 196), 
K 2 
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entitled Die Nillaender, On the other hand, it may be that Felkin's loom marks a 
point of contact between the southern and northern distribution of the Fixed 
Heddle Loom, for further north the warp is much longer and does get wound up. 
Fig. 89 shows a reproduction of a water-colour sketch by Frederick 
Goodall, R.A., in Bankfield Museum, of a weaver at work in Upper Exypt. We 
must not expect accuracy from an artist, but in this sketch I venture to think 
that he has indicated very well the fixedness of the heddle which places this loom 
in the class under discussion, only, instead of being supported from a frame above, 
or resting on wooden supports, it resta on a couple of stones. Then there is the 
very broad loom used by the Bedawin in Upper Egypt, and apparently along the 
whole length of the northern portion of the Sahara, which seems to me to he 
similar to that depicted in Fig. 894, and which Franz Stuhlmann! considers to be 
identical with the vertical loom, only laid fiat. But to me it appears to be a 





BEDAWIN ARAB 

WEAVING , UPPER EGYPT, ABOUT 
(SRS. FROM A SKETCH BY FREDERICK 
GOODALL, R.A. BANKFIELD MUSEUM. 


modification of the Fixed Heddle Loom, I have of seen this loom and only know 
it by means of illustrations. There is a very poor reproduction of one entitled: 
Femmes tissand le Felidj (toile de tente) dans wn campement dl’ Aurés, facing p, 426 of 
Lieut.-Col. de L'Artigue's Monograph de [Awres, Constantine (Algiers), 1904, 
There is a somewhat similar one in Madame Jean Pommerol's Among the Women 
of the Sahara, London, 1900, p. 307; one illustrated by R. Karutz in Globus, 1907, 
XCH, No, 8, p. 119, who by the way mentions that on one occasion two women 
wove a tent cloth on it; and one by Frederick Goodall, above mentioned, and 
instrated in Pig, 804. 

The Ancient Egyptians depicted a loom, pegged out like this one, in the 
Tombs of Chnem-hotep, but the position of the woman’s hand at the end of the 
heddle and the absence of any indication of a support tends to the view that it is 
not a fixed heddle, (mn the other hand, the illustration in the tomb of the Vizier 
Dags, drawn by N. de G, Davies,’ shows the weavers’ hands quite clear of the 


1 Ausftug in den Avres, Hamburg, 1912, pp, 116, 114. 
® Five Thebon Tomia, Plute XXX VIL. 
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PIGTURES, 1892. 


FIG.A9A BEDAWEN WEAVER, .FROM THE PAINTING BY FREPAK.GOOPALE BA. ENTITLED Shin ERS T WEAVERS REPROPUCED BY PEWMISSION 
OF THE OWNER, MR WK DARCY OF STANMORE HALL STANMORE FROM THE ILLUSTRATION 14 CASSELLY CO.5 ROYAL ACADEMY 
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heddle, with a curious hook-shaped contrivance at either end, which might possibly 
be construed into some sort of support, but it is extremely doubtful. Garstang’s 
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TYPE OF VERTICAL COTTON LOOM , WESTAFRICA 


wooden model of two women weaving, found in a tomb at Beni Hasan; is un- 
fortunately on too small a scale to be of any assistance.* 


| Muriel Customs of Ancimnt Egypt, London, 1907, 
* All these Egyptian looms are illustrated in Ancient Eoyption and Greek Looma, already 
quoted. | 
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The Madagascar looms show Oriental influence, but 1 think that when 
(randidier says that the “loom of the Malagashes 1s identical with that of the 
Indo-Oceanic peoples”! he goes much too far. It seems certain, however, that it 
has crossed from the island to the mainland of Africa, and in extending northward 
met another, a similar loom, coming south from Egypt or Somaliland—its extension 
ose BS atin the Mediterranean and the Sahara being no doubt due to Arabic- 
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3. The Fertival Cotton Loom.—We now come to the vertical cotton loom on 
which plain and pattern cloths are woven. The illustration, Fig. 91, gives its 
chief characteristics, as it can be seen at the present day, on the West Coaat in 
Abeokuta, Opobo, ete. In Figs. 914 and 918 we have it as met with at the present, 
in perhaps a more original form, in Algeria. It is everywhere worked by women 
only. Miss Gelirts? mentions that at Bafilo, the only place she seems to have 
observed the loom, the women weavers had a guild such as the men weavers have 
elsewhere. 


| Ethnographie ale Madagascar, Paria, 104, Pp. 63, footnote, 
+ A Camera Actress in the Wilds of Togoland, London, 1915, pp, 83-4. 
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The West Coast modification consists of a square frame made up of an upper 
and lower piece of palm leaf mid-rib or stem into which are fixed two uprights; 
occasionally, instead of the ends of the uprights passing through holes in the 
upper and lower ribs, they aré merely lashed on to the latter, Fig. 92. The 





Fie. IB. VERTICAL WOMENS KANE GAIP Loom. FROM FRAN? 
STUMLMANNS AVEFLUG IN DEM AURES, HAMBURG. foe AFTER 

B FATANS METHODE DIRECTE Pour VENCEIGNMENT De L'ADABE 
PARLE. ALGER 0g. 


lower rib forms the breast beam, which is sometimes furnished with a supplementary 
rod A, Fig, 93; the upper rib itself occasionally forms the warp beam, but usually 
another rib Siesentii below it does this. As the palm leaf mid-ril) employed 
does not possess much rigidity, the two beams sag towards each other when the 
warp is beamed (i.e., pat on to the loom) On the West Coast the warp is con- 
tinuous, but in Algeria this is not the case, The weaving proceeds from below 
upwarls, Generally the heddle consists of two very thin pieces of cane with 
spiral leashes intertwined, Fiy. 9-4. 

The Banktield specimen of this class of loom is from Abeokuta, having been 
obtained there in 1904 by Mr. Cyril Punch, the donor, It is without the upper 
frame bar, Its dimensions are: length, beam to beam inclusive, 53 inches, or 
135 m.; width of web, 27 inches, or 69 cm.: 26 picks to the inch, or 10 to the 
cm.; and 84 warps to the inch, or $3 to the om. The shed stick, like the two 
beams, is of palm leaf mid-rib. There are two rods which might be taken for 
ordinary laze rods, and while they do to # certain extent function as auch, the 
laying-out of the warp indicates them as pattern rods similar to those in Plate T, 
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and to the pattern threads in the Peruvian loom, Fig, 40, although in the web so 
far as it is woven there is no weft pattern, These rods are 1 by 4 inch, or 25 by 
1'2em,,in thickness. The heddle, Fig. 95, contrary to the usual, consists of one strip 
of cane, 4 inch, or 6 mm., thick, and a piece of bine cord. [t is raised by hand. 
When the pick is made and the heddle is dropped, the tension of the warp should 
be sufficiant to bring down the warp threads 1, 3, 5, 7, ete,, into the same plane as 
the warp threads 2, 4, 6, 8, ete., but owing to the want of rigidity in the beans 
already referred to, this only takes place in a very modified manner, and a raiser 
or picker-up, Fig. 96, for the warps 2 4.6.8, has to be brought into use. It 
consists of a thin rod of wrought iron (not wire) hafted into a suitably shaped piece 
af wood. The spool, 314 inches, or 80 em., long, belongs to type Aa. 
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The weft is generally stouter than the warp, which is laid alternately in 
varying breadths of brown and white which gives the striped pattern. The temple 
consists of two flat thin pieces of cane rind # inch, or 16 cm., wide, Fig. 97, 
both ends of both pieces tapering w a point. 

In the looms of this class from Opobo (Manchester, Salford, Liverpool and 
Glasgow Museums), from Southern Nigeria (Imperial Institute) and from Akweta, 
Lower Niger (Liverpool Museum), there is brought into use a rod which is carved 
“herring bone” fashion on the surface, Fig. 98. Its function appears to be that 
of a laze rod and not that of a pattern rod: it would be of use mostly in long and 
broad weaving to prevent warp entanglement, 
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Coloured geometrical weft pattern weaving on these looms has reached a high 
pitch of exeellence, all things considered; blue, yellow, red and white yarn 
being used over a blue warp and weft with generally a few inches of coloured warp 
at both selvedges, The pattern is woven on top of the plain web as the latter 
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proceeds, and is woven right across the web or in part only as required ; if in part 
only the ends of the weft hang down as shown in Fig, 101 until further required. 
For this sort of pattern weaving the worker ia guided by the special way in which 
the warp is laid out. Every third, fourth, sixth or twelfth warp, as the case may 
be, is made to pass over the pattern rod as shown in Figs. 102, 103 and 105, and 
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in order to ascertain at which warp the pattern weft is to he inserted or withdrawn 
the weaver must apparently run his finger from that warp on the pattern rod down 
to the web, and where that warp jusses into the web he will insert or withdraw 


his apool as the case may be. One 
loom, Fig, 102, from Opobo (Liverpool 
Museum) is provided with four pattern 
heddles as well aa a pattern rod, 
According to Van Genep' the 
designs are taken from domestic 
objects, and he mentions particularly 
that one is taken from the pulley- 
block of a treadle loom. On the other 
hand Pommerol? who no doubt had 
better access to the womenfolk than 
he could have had, speaking of an 
excellent old woman, saya: “El Haj 
teaches novices the art of casting 
the threads of the weft [si¢., should be 
warp.—H. L. R] from one peg to 
another and arranging these threads 
vertically in the primitive looms, made 
of wood, string and reads, She teaches 
them how to dye wool and how to mix 
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the different shades of colour; but one thing she jealously guards, and that is the 
secret of the hieroglyphics, those mysterious and cabalistie designs, such aa 
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Fig. 107 


ASHANTI LOOM (BOWDITCH. 1819) 
[THE WARP WEIGHT ISOUT OF PERSPECTIVE 
AND TRE DETAILS ARE NECESSARIIN yACUET. 







squares, zig-zags aml arabesques, which represent sometimes an object, sometimes 
an idea, and sometimes a phrase. Only to a few initiated does El] Haja teach, and 


' Ktusles d Bthnographie Algerienne, Paris, 1911, p. 100, 


* Op, cit, p, 298. 
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that grudgingly, this ancient writing, which she herself does not understand, 
enshrouding as it does the thoughts of races long since passed away." 

The loom is used for providing a variety of articles, and is also used as a 
tapestry loom and 80 carrying us back to the Middle Ages. - A.J. Cole illustrates 
what appears tome to be the same loom in an article on Tapestry, Fig. 9lc, from 
a UXth Century MS. Asa tapestry loom it is the same apparatus used for making 
rugs in India (there 1s a specimen in Bankfield Museum), and as an ordinary cloth 
loom it is presumably the same as the Ancient Egyptian loom depicted in the 
tombs of Thot-nefer and Nefer-ronpet, already referred to, although in the latter 
one of the looms appears to be served by 4 woman. 

Stuhlmann, following Frobenius, proposes to call thia form of loom the grip 
loom because the shed is made by gripping the heddle instead of the shed bemg 
made by means of treadles. The term is suitahle if confined to looms in which 
there is really a gripping of the heddlea, but cannot be applied to all non-treadle 
looms, for the latter include the Fixed Heddle Looms, 

4 The Horiwntal Narrow Bana Treadle Loom.—The narrow band treadle loom, 
which is a fully developed loom supplied with reed, harness, treadles, ete,, may be 
sean in two sul-forms as it were: (@) the one furnished with a rectangular frame 
on the plan of our hand looms, and (}) the other furnished with a ¢riped frame, 

The first writer to give us an illustration of the rectangular frame loom was 
{ E. Bowditch who tella us; “The Ashantee loom is precisely on the same 
principle as the English; it 1 worked by strings held between the toes; the web 
is never more than four inches (10 em.) broad.” His illustration is reproduced here, 
Fig. 107, minis the weaver, who does not add to the clearness of it. The illustra- 
tion depicts a rectangular frame consisting of four uprights, three top beams, and 
four lower beams; the warp extends beyond the frame and appears to be made taut 
to n heavy stone, acting as a sort of anchor while the cloth is rolled up on a breast 
beam ; there are two heddles which look very much like the reed (beater-in), and 
in spite of his remark he does not show the stridg connecting the lower shafts of 
the heddles with the weaver's toes; it is possible that there is an indication of a 





shuttle. The narrow pieces of cloth (band) produced on this loom vary from 2 to 


6 inches, 5 to 15 em.,in breadth, The reed, Fig. 108, is the best part of it, and 
generally consists of a more or less aquare hardwood frame 6 inches by 7 inches, 
15 by 18 em., or thereabouts; all four sides are equally thick, and when fitted 
together and tied up the whole is fairly rigid. The reed is also frequently made 
with the side pieces much lighter than the top and bottom, so that it would be too 
light to swing back into position after beating-in, to obviate which the bottom wood 
ig made heavier than the top one, or other pieces of wood are fastened to if as 
shown in Figs, 111, 112, 115, and 114. The reed is suspended by cord and not by 
aide battens like our sley side supports. The heddles are likewise suspended by a 
cord which passes over an ill-formed pulley, Fig. 119, the roller of which is 

| Eneyelopedia Hritannica, xiith vd. = Aures, p. 117. 

4 Mission from Cape Coast Castle fo Ashantee, dto. London, 1419. 
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frequently an old sewing yarn reel (or bobbin). The leashes of the heddles are 
mostly of twisted cotton. A shuttle is in use, and frequently it is nof provided 
with a welt paying-out hole. The warp beam's place is taken by a heavy stone or 
anchor, while the breast beam consists of a thin cylindrical stick on which the 
cloth is wound by means of a wooden pin passed through the end, the point of 
which presses against the seat of the weaver to prevent unwinding. The heddles 
are drawn downwards by means of cords which end in a wood or bone disc or a 
short transverse piece of wood, which is grasped between the big and second toes of 
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the weaver, Figs. 117, 117A, or im some cases the cord ends in « loop into which 
the weaver inserts his big toe. The weaver sits facing the breast beam. 

The student naturally compares this loom with our own hand looms, and it has 
some resemblance to the broad, well-developed hand loom which is found the whole 
length of North Africa, inclusive of Egypt. But if the similarity be there, then 
also we must admit that this African loom is a very degenerate representative, 
judging by the complete specimens in Banktield Museum, in the Liverpool Museum, 
and by the portions to be found in our museums elsewhere. The frames are 
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extremely flimay, ill-fitted together, and slovenly rather than crude in their details. 
The frequent omission of a pay-out hole in the shuttle is very probably a sure sign 
of decay. On the other hand, it is doubtful if the connection making the corner of 
the better sort of reed in Fig. 117 can be considered anything but of very recent 
origin, and not by any means African. 

Perhaps still more degenerate is the tripod form, Fig. 110. In this the reed 
and treadles are suspended from the jointing of the three poles which make up the 
tripod. It is further characterized by an extension of the upper portion of the reed 
into a handle, Fig. 109, which 18 grasped in the right hand of the weaver, who sits 
on the right-hand side of the web and not with his work straight in front of him. 
Why the weaver should take up such a position is not obvious, for one would 
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think that the beatings-in by the reed would have a tendency to get away from the 
right angle to the warp, but I am unable to trace any such irregularity in the 
fabrics examined, Owing to the absence of wooden side pivces, the reed is any- 
thing but rigid. The heddles are supported from a whipple tree; the leashes are 
of fine twisted grasa or similar filament. The cords drawing nen the heddles are 
attached to ona end of each of two sticks (the treadles), the other two ends 
touching the ground, which gives the sticks an oblique position. Judging by illus- 
trations of negroes at work, the weaver does not keep his feet one on each treadle, 
but uses one foot alternately for both treadles. The place of the warp beam is 
taken by a post fixed vertically in the ground, and the yet-to-be-used warp is 
rolled partly round it and planed in a basket at the side. The web is wound round 
a horizontal stick (what would otherwise be the breast beam) placed against: a pair 
of uprights; but am not conversant with the details, A spool of the Al type is 
used and wot a shuttle, and, like the rectangular loom, it is ronan by men weavers 
only, 

Tn connection with this loom we have an interesting specimen of the Warp- 
Laying Frame in the Horniman Museum, Fig. 120. It consista of a frame of 
which the two uprights of roughly squared soft wood are connected by two 

La 
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transverse flat pieces of wood, each of which is provided with a longitudinal slot, As 
near as possible to the middle of the frame a thin rod of wood, A, is inserted through 
the uprights parallel with the flats. A strip of leafis then taken, bent at its middle 
over the bar, and its ends woven throngh the slot in the lower flat and knotted 
together below. A similar strip of leaf is passed throngh the loop of the first strip 
bent under the bar, its ends passed upwards, woven through the slot. of the upper 
flat and knotted together above. This work is repeated until the frame is full of these 
leashes—in this frame there are 41 double leashes—wherenpon the bar is removed 
and a separate warp thread Jaid through every space, between the bends in the 
leashes, left vacant by the bar. The two uprights are then knocked off and the 
two slotted flate and leashes and warps transferred to the heddle frame ready for 

weaving. Length from top to 
, bottom over all of slotted bars 
. 12 inches, 30-5 em., width between 
, two posts 10 inches, 12-5 om. 

J. Biittikofer informs us! that 

, 48 the weaver “proceeds with his 
work he pushes the whole of the 
apparatus forwards to the right, the 
warp not being moved at all.” The 
immovable warp is a characteristic 
b of some of the fixed heddle looms 
(see Figs. 89 and 89a), but whether 
the women of Neh, in the extreme 
eastern part of Persia near Afehani- 
stan, move forward their tripod 
frame, the warp remaining in 
position, or whether Singalese 
weavers, who also use a tripod 
+ frame, do so or not I have not 
been able to ascertain, but 1 think 
the tripod must be moved forward in all cases where the warp and breast beama 
are pepped to the ground, and the warp 1s not continuous. 

The tripod is found in other parts of Africa besides the West. Miss A. Breton 
writes me: * At Luxor, in the market, I saw [in 1909] a man weaving with a moat 
primitive gipsy kettle contrivance—three legs like a gipsy kettle—the result was 
as good as could be wished." In the course of ages a similar tripod loom may have 
travelled across the Continent, meeting in the more western portion of West Africa 
with the loom which Dr. Harrison has suggested that the Portuguese possibly 
introduced in the sixteenth century*; the two gradually merged into each other, 
giving us the oblong frame with a fair reed, Fig. 108, in the more western portion 
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avd keeping the tripod with a poorer reed, Fig. 109, in the more eastern portion, 
but in both cases adopting the harness for the heddles and treadles. This would 
acoount for the noticeable degenerate appearance of the looms. This view also 
coincides with that held by Sir H. H. Johnston,’ in so far that the loom is. not 
indigenous here, but was introduced from the East, and was primarily due to 
the advance of the Arabs in the ninth century a.p, 

§. The Pit Treadle Loom—This is the common Hindu loom at which the 
weaver sits on the edge of a specially constructed hole in which his feet work the 
treadles, and is rather a method of working a loom than a distinct form of loom. 
Tt is met with largely in the green mountains district of Oman, Arabia, half-way 
between India and Africa, Colonel 5. B, Miles in deseribing it? says: “The weaver 
sits and works at it in a shallow pit, with half his body below the surface.” In 
Africa it is found among the Gallas’ and contingent peoples. In Bankfield Museum 
we have a fringe-making loom, the gift of Mr. Wm. Myers, lecturer in the Man- 
chester Municipal Technical School, which was obtained near Khartum by 
Mr. 0. 8, Rhodes, and in forwarding the specimen Mr. Rhodes sent a sketch show- 
ing the native weaver seated with his feat in a hole working the treadles. 

6. Lhe Mediterranean Joom.—l call this form the Mediterranean loom for 
want of a better name, It is the usual rectangular heavy framed loom with 
roller warp-and breast beams, very similar to that of our few remaining hand 
Weavers, 

It appears to be distributed along the north coast of Africa from Algiers 
to Egypt, and, perhaps, somewhat up the Nile Valley, although the illustration in 
Dr. John Garatang’s work! seems to depict a loom of a different type. Neither, 
however, has the warp bunched together over the head of the weaver and weighted 
behind him, as is the case in Syria* 

Like the pit treadle loom, it cannot in any way be considered African. 

7. “Carton Weaving.—This method of obtaining bands, girdles, sashes, ete — 
ie, more or less narrow fabrics—can, strictly speaking, hardly be called weaving, 
Its former use in Egypt has been so well described and illustrated in a sumptuous 
work® by Mesers. A. van Gennep and G. Jéquier that it need only be referred to 
here, In his Atudes already referred to (see p. 141) van Gennep gives the distribu- 
tion of this tool as extending along the north coast of Africa from Tangiers to Tunis 
inclusive and on the banks of the Lower Nile. 

The Mop—tn the accompanying map, Fig 121, I have endeavoured to convey 
to the student some ides as to the distribution of the various forms of looms found 





t Jiberia, London, 1906, ti, pp. 1016-18, 

® (reog, Journ, November, 1000, xviii, p, 475. 

* F. J. Bieber, Globus, March 8th, 1908, 

‘ The Burial Customs of Ancient Egypt, Londen, 1907, Fig, 133, p. 134. 

* I gother thia characteristic from illustrations of Syrian looms, kindly sent me by 
Dr. Harvey Porter, of the American Baptist Mission, Beirut. 

* fe Tiseage aux Cartons et son wtilieation décoratipe dans 0 Egypte Ancienne, Neuchatel, 
Buisse, 116, 
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in Africa at the present day, The attempt must be regarded as strictly tentative 
only, for, while the main positions are, I think, fairly correctly placed, details of the 
extension of each individual form are still lacking. 

With the exception of the vertical mat loom, which may possibly be: indi- 
genous to the heart of Africa, but about which we have not sutticient evidence to 
decide at present, and of the vertical cotton loom, which may have had its birth 
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in Egypt, all the other five forms are introduced. The fixed heddle loom appeara 
to have entered Africa both in the north-east vid Arabia and in the south-east vid 
Madagasear, The horizontal narrow band treadle loom came possibly from 
Portugal, and the pit treadle loom was probably imported from India rid Arabia, 
The Mediterranean or Asiatic treadle loom and the “carton” loom probably found 
their way in rid the Mediterranean, if the latter was not indigenous to Egypt. 


[Part III, “ Indonesian Looms,” to follow.] 


Jouraal of the Royal duthropological [netifule, Fol, VLP IT, UNG, Plate 7. 
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NOTES ON SOME BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS OF THE “ORANG DUSUN” 
OF BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, 


By Ivor H. XN. Evans, B.A, 


[Wirr Puats IT.) 


Tue following notes on the customs and beliefs of the so-called “Orang 
Dusun" of British North Borneo were made during the months of July and 
August, 1915, They are supplementary to some observations of mine already 
published in this Jowrna! in 1912, and Ideal with exactly the same parts of the 
country as before—namely, the Tempassuk district and the villages immediately 
surrounding the Government post at Tuaran. The upland villages of the Tuaran 
valley I have never visited, though I have met many of their inhabitants, The 
natives who occupy the hinterland of the coast between the mouth of the Tuaran 
River and Jesselton are absolutely unknown to me. 

“ Orang Dusun,” which, literally translated, means “ people of the orchards,” ia 
a name whieh was originally used by the Malays to denote large sections of the 
Indonesian population of British North Borneo, living chiefly in the interior and 
the country behind the coastal regions, whom they considered to be of rather 
similar habita and culture, The term is loose, but useful, and has consequently 
been adopted by Europeans; for this reason | also retain it. In those parts of the 
country which I know, it cannot be said that the Dusuns have any tribal organiza- 
tion, the village community being the unit, In the Tempassuk District the Dusuns 
style themselves Timudal, while I believe that natives of the Upper Tuaran River do 
the same. Arownd Tuaran Settlement, however, the Dusuns seem to prefer to call 
themselves Song (or Suong) Latud (people of the country (7), te. the developed 
sountry as opposed to the jungle). These Twaran villagers differ considerably in 
their customs from the Tempassuk natives. 

Before I deal with any fresh material, | should like to correct and amplify 
certain observations in my former paper. There | stated that the annual rites 
performed at Tuaran in connection with the sacred jars were termed Mengejow, and 
these for driving out the evil spirits Mobog.' I described a ceremony, which 
appeared to be Mohoy, but appended a note to the effect that, owing to a conflict of 
evidence—I had practically no opportunity of making further enquiries—I could 
not definitely state that it was so. 

Lhave now been able to reconcile what appeared to be the opposing state- 
ments of my two informants. It appears that the AMengahow rites frequently begin 


! Mobog, a Dusun told me, means “ to beat,” the name being given becnuse a pig is beaten 
by the celebrants. 
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two or three days before Moly, and thus the two ceremonies more or leas run into 
one another. The performances which I witnessed were, [ believed, part of those 
enacted for the purpose of driving out evil influences or sprrite. 

I have mentioned previously the reverence with which the Tempassuk Duauns 
regard the Limpada (or Lenpeda) tree. Having rather forgotten its appearance, 
and wishing to refresh my memory, when recently coming down from up-country 
with my old friend Gumpus, the headman of Tambatuan, I asked him to draw my 
attention to a specimen if we should pass one, He did so, and, naturally enough, I 
stopped for s minute to look at it, though [ ¢id not go near it, owing to my respect 
for Gumpus's prejudices. He immediately exclaimed: “Don't stop! don't stop, 
Tuan! I can't bear the sight of it! There is a spirit in that tree!” at the same 
time turning away his face and scowling hideously. Sirinan of Piasau, another old 
friend of mine, tells me that the sap of the tree is used as a medicine for treating 
some diseases, but when this is to be collected the proper name of the tree must not 
be mentioned, but it must be called gugutakan, 

The word menghadji, which occurs frequently in my former paper, is used by 
the Dusuns, when speaking Malay, to mean the performance of a religious 
ceremony ; strictly translated it means “to learn the Koran,” but it is frequently 
used in the Malay Peninsula with the sense of learning at school. As Malay 
scholars learn both the Koran (and other lessons) by reciting them aloud, the 
Tusuns have adopted the word in the sense of chanting any religious formula, 
Among themselves the up-country Tempassuk Dusuns seem to use the word 
Memwrinait in that sense. 

During my trip to Borneo I stayed for about ten days in Gumpue's village 
(Tambatuan), which is situated not far from the base of Mount Nunkok ; and here, 
chiefly from Gumpus himself, I was able to gather a good deal of additional 
information with regard to the religious festivals and ideas of the up-country 
Dusuns. I give below the names of those festivals that he mentioned, and all the 
details about them which I obtained. 


1, At the festival for the taking of the rice-soul (membaraian) the ceremony is 
performed by a woman before reaping begins, the soul consisting of seven 
ears of padi. When the riee-soul has been cut, general reaping starts and 
continues till the end of theday. On the second day work is tabued, but 
on the third is again resumed, and is then carried on until the whole crop 
has been reaped. The first day is called Temimpun; the second day, 
when no work must be done, Tomingkud, the third Sumank, the fourth 
Sumegong. Another name for Temimpun was given to me, Ka-in-gonom 
(or Aa-in-onom) Ka-silev, which means, I believe, the sixth day of the 
new moon.” Hence the memdaracion ceremony would seem to begin on 
the second day of the month, The rice-soul, with offerings of cotton and 
leaves, is hung up in a hut on, or near, the padi-ield, while there ia a 


| Or, hetter, menghaji, 1 See calendar on p. 155. 
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religious ceremony on the first day (Zemimpun), but no sacrifice is made. 
When reaping is finished the mem/arcian is taken to the owner's house ; 
a religious ceremony, called Sumalud, is performed there; a fowl is 
killed, cooked, and eaten, and rice-wine is drunk, The rice-soul is finally 
hung up in the padi store. 

4. Koketven is another festival, which, Gumpus told me, ts celebrated about a 
month after the taking of the membaraian, There is then a religious cere- 
mony carried out by women ; a buffalo (or buffaloes) and pigs are killed, 
and large quantities of rive-wine drunk, 

5. Maginaken (the big eating) is a festival which is only celebrated if the padi 
crop has been plentiful. It takes place eighteen days after Kolutuan. 
There is a religious ceremony performed by the women, and feasting is 
indulged in, 

6, A festival called Mengahow, according to Gumpus, is observed on the 
fourth day after Mayinakan, when there is feasting, but apparently no 
religious rites are performed. This does not take place, it seems, at the 
same time of the year as the .Mengahow of the Tuaran Dusuns, and has 
nothing to do with sacred Gusi jars, since the Tambatuan people do not 
indulge in such luxuries, though its purpose (according to Gumpus, to 
bring good luck) seems to be the same. 

The Tambatuan Dusuns have a ceremony called AMeigemahow, or “ brushing,” 
which they perform in order to rid the houses of the spirits of disease. The men 
brush down all the walls of the house (I understand the inner walls) with bunches 
of flowers and bamboo leaves, the latter being of a kind called Zenemonig. 

Another ceremony, which is celebrated in connexion with the preparation of 
wet padi land, is called Mawlud. A fowl is sacrificed to the earth-spirit and an 
offering of rice made. The larger feathers of the fowl are tied together to form an 
ornament, which is bound to the top of a bamboo stick set up in the fields. Two 
or three of these ornaments, each on the land of a different owner, were to be seen 
in the wet paili lands in the valley below Tambatuan at the time of my stay, The 
ceremony takes place before the grasa and weeds are cleared away.’ Gumpus also 
referred to the ceremony as Menjoget. 

There appears to be some ceremony for avoiding the bad luck attaching to evil 
dreams, as Gumpus told me that a youth named Sembawan was so called because 
his mother gave birth to him shortly after she had finished a menghaji called Mem- , 
bawan, which she performed with the above object. 

While I wasat Tambatuan, Gumpus took me on several oceasions into his rice- 
store, where were hanging up the rice-souls of former crops; for, contrary to the 
custom of many peoples who take the rice-soul, it appears that the Dusuns do not 
mix it with the seed for the next sowing. Some of the bunches of rice-souls (those 
of several years were gathered up into one bunch) had large sea-shells and small 





1 No plough is ased by the ap-country Dusuns in preparing wet padi fields. 
? The joget of the Peninsular Malays is a kind of dance. 
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bamboo tubes tied to them, these being receptacles for offerings, In one case a bundle 
had two large marine shells and a bamboo tube attached to it, the former being 
intended to hold rice and sireh leaves respectively, and the latter an offering of 
rice-wine. The rice-souls were hung from the rafters above the big tree-bark bins 
containing stored padi. In a small chamber at the end of the building, which had 
no opening into it from the larger room, was a small store, entered by a door from 
outside, Here there were o couple of bins of padi from the last crop, while on the 
top of the gram tn one of them—that from which the daily rice was being taken— 
was a small brass pipkin containing some padi. With regard to this, Gumpue told 
me that, when rice is firat taken from a bin for eating, a handful or 30 is set aside 
in this manner as the rice-soul’s share (/aghtn membarian were the Malay words 
that lie used), He also said that when the bin was finished the rice-soul's share 
was moved on to the next. 

Against the wall of one rice-store,on the outside, [saw a couple of human 
skulls hanging; these seemed to be placed there partly with the idea of protecting 
the padi against thieves, They were both very old and covered with cobwebs, so, 
as [ wished to photograph them, I tried to get somebody to clean them for me, 
thinking that the Dusuns might not bke me to do it myself. Nobody, however, 
seemed willing, Gumpus telling me that they might only be touched by someone 
who had taken a head, or at any rate been in some war. Eventually « policeman, 
whom I had with me, volunteered to do the cleaning, as he had seen a little active 
service. I made two or three attempts to photograph the heads without getting a 
good result, and Gumpus immediately concluded that they did not like their 
portraits being taken. I told him that 1 would have one more try, and then, if I 
was not successful, I would admit that he was right. Luckily, however, this last 
trial yielded me quite a fair picture. 

A rather curious custom with regard to the clearing of jungle for padi planting 
seems to be observed in some villages. 1 noticed that in one of the fields on the 
hill-side near Tambatuan, a single tree was left right in the middle of the clearing, 

uessing that this was not preserved without some good reason (according to native 
fdas), T made inquiry, and wae told that it was customary to leave a single tree 
standing “lest the birds, having no perching place left to them, should curse the 
crop.” Asimilar custom obtains among some of the Dyak tribes of Sarawak, where, 
I believe, it is said that the tree is left as a refuge for the spirits of the jungle 
which has been felled. 

A method of divination is resorted to by the Dusuns of Tambatuan and other 
villages somewhat similar to that formerly, and perhaps still, used by the Sakai 
of the Uli Kampar in the Federated Malay States, for the purpose of finding ont 
whether a certain pieee of jungle-land will be unlucky to clear, or whether it 
will give them a good yield. Seven leaves of the Mrndehasi tree are placed 
under a stone in the centre of a piece of ground about six feet square, which has 
previously been swept of rubbish, and the ends of the leaves trimmed off evenly, 
The man who wishes to make the clearing then says to the earth-spirit, “ If I shall 
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die while using this clearing let the spirit pull out one of these leaves.” The next 
morning he comes to examine the leaves, and if they have remained undisturbed, 
he considers it allowable to fell the jungle, but should one leaf project beyond the 
others he takes it as an evil omen. Then, selecting another piece of land, he again 
goes through the same performance. If on the morning that he visits the leaves 
he finds that a twig or leaf has fallen into the cleared space, or if a hole has 
appeared in the ground, he takes this too as an evil portent, 

In my former paper on the Tempassuk Dusuns I gave a calendar of the days 
of the month, obtained at Kampong Tengkurus, which shewed the day-names and 
their meanings. Gumpus has now given me the calendar in use at Tambatuan, 
which, though very similar, I include for the purposes of comparison, together with 
romarks with regard to the work allowable on the different days. [ was also able 
during my stay in the village to observe that the Dusuns kept the tabu days fairly 


strictly, 


lL. Salimpenan ko'silow ... Hest day, No work. 
2. Ka-in-dush a ... All kinds of work allowable. 
3,  Ki-tt-teloh i a Ditto. 
4. Ka-in-apat os ae Ditto, 
5. Ka-tn-linoh ¥; re Ditto. 
6. Aa-in-cnene i. at Ditto. 
7. Ka-in-twroh pe ... Observed asa holiday by those in com- 
fortable circumstances, 
8 Ka-in-mal rf .. All kinds of work allowable. 
) Ka-in-sieaw aa ne Ditto, 
10. Ka-in-hopod “ey os Ditto. 
11. Aa-in-Aopodomiso ye Ditto. 
12. Ka-in-hopodomduol wal Titto. 
14. Towony ... “ae .. Rest day. No field work, except sowing, 
allowable. 
15, Telekud ... ai a Ditto. 


16. Tentong ... Ve .. All kinds of work allowable. 

17, Rampagas ... p= .. Work on hill clearings allowed, but not 
work on wet-rice fields, 

18. Limbes ... re .« Work allowed on wet-rice fields, but not 

19. Timpun  ... rs .. Rest day, No work, 

20. Maulat ... +r ... Rest day, but only observed by elderly 
married men. 

21. Katang ... a ... All kinds of work allowable, 

22. Geak - vy ... Rest day. No work. 

23. Ka-in-duohk telimah ... All kinds of work allowable. 

24. Ka-in-teloh telimah es Ditto. 
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25. Aa-in-apet telimah .. All kinds of work allowable. 
26. Ka-in-limoh telimah ice Ditto, 

27. Kopopusen sab fe Ditto. 

28. Subilab  ... i .» Rest day, No work. 

20, Tenod Fick s+ acs Ditto. 

SO. (GOGO xp eee Ditto. 

Sl. Tontbul ... af Pe Ditto. 


The name-meanings given for the days in the Tengkurus calendar seem, from 
my inquiries at Tambatuan, to be substantially correct. In my former paper I 
stated that I was unable to give the meaning of Aw-in-duoh, Aa-in-telod, ete. (which 
I wrote Kain duoh), though duoh, teloh were the numerals two, three, etc. I mis- 
took Aa-in for the Malay word fain, meaning cloth, Fr. Duxneuny, of Putatan, 
informs me that Aw-in-duol, Ke-in-feloh are merely the Dusun ordinals “ second,” 
“third,” ete. 

Tt may be noted that in the Tengkurus calendar Yonida/ 1s the first day of the 
month; while Gumpus makes it the last, with Salimpunan Ka'silan, which does 
not oceur in the Tengkurus calendar, as the first. Other differences are that he 
leaves out Tenfelu (given at Tengkurus) as the fourteenth day of the month, and 
inserts Afaulat as the twentieth, while he gives the twenty-first as Aotong instead 
of Kompusan (Kompusan, according to my Tengkurus informant, being followed by 
Keteng, or Katong). 

On my arrival in Tambatuan I found that news had reached the village that 
some disease, perhaps dysentery, was then epidemic in Kiou village, which is 
situated some few miles away on the lower slopes of Mount Kinabalu. For fear of 
this, every villager was wearing as a charm a little bit of some kind of wood tied 
to a string, which was bound either round the wrist or the ankle. Wishing to be 
in the fashion, [ asked Gumpus to get me one of the charms, and he told his wife 
to prepare one for me. I was instructed that I must, according to custom, give a 
emall measure of rice for the charm; so, not having any rice, asked how much | 
was to give in money as its equivalent. Gumpus said, however, that money could 
not be received directly, so I had first to buy the rice from his wife for cash, and 
then hand it back to her. 

Owing also to the fear of this epidemic, wooden models of spears, about which 
a story will be found in the Tempassuk folk-tales previously published, had been 
set up in front of several houses to prevent the entry of the spirits of disease; and 
near the door of one dwelling was a real spear,on the blade of which a rough 
figure of a man, upside down, had been drawn with lime, while a joint of bamboo 
containing toddy and two crossed sticks had been planted in the ground before it, 

In up-country villages near much-frequented tracks, which are thus exposed 
to infection (disease-spirits), several groups of three or four small standing stones 
are often to be found outside the radius of the houses? These stones guard 


1 Journ, Hoy, dnthrop, Inat., p. 191. * Ey, at Koung Ulu. 
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the approaches to the village, and protect its inhabitants against the spirits of 
disease. 

AB ite the Dyaks, it is forbidden to make any kind of loud noise when 
there ia sickness in the country, and while I was at Tambatuan, Gumpus repri- 
manded some of 8 villagers for beating gongs, 

One day, when I was questioning him as to how the Dusuns chose names for 
their children, he said to me,“ You know, Tuan, my name need to be Logus, but it 
was a very dirty name, so I changed it to Gumpus, Wondering what he meant, 
and thinking that Logue had perhaps an indecent meaning, I asked him why he 
said that Logus was a dirty name. * Oh," he replied,“ while [ used that name I 
was always ill and could not get down to the river to bathe, so I changed my name 
to Gumpuas, and then I got well.” 

Names seem to be occasionally given from some event which happened at the 
time of birth: for instance, one youth in the village was called Kambadi because he 
was born on a day of market, badi (Dusun), 

Among the Piasau Dusuns a priestess or female shaman is called berberlian ; 
a male shaman, sud ui, 

A rather peculiar method of divination is in favour in up-country villages of the 
Tempassuk district, and is resorted to for purposes of discovering a thief or of ascer- 
taining whether the omens are favourable before undertaking a journey or any other 
enterprise. The instrument used in divining is a piece of bamboo, sometimes shaped 
like a working knife (Pl, I], Figs, 1 and 2), to the end of which are attached several 
short strings, on which are threaded numbers of little pieces of the root of a plant 
called Kambwronga.! The plant is, it seems, favoured by some kind of spirit, and in 
divining by this method, a woman holds the end of the bamboo handle in her left 
hand and places the point of the index finger of the right on the back of the handle 
near its proximal end, a mark of some kind having been previously made near the 
distal and of the stick. Supposing that she is trying to detect a thief, she then says to 
the Aambwronga spirit, “If so-and-so is guilty, draw my finger along this handle.” 
If the man whose name she mentions is not the culprit, her finger remains immov- 
able on the spot where she first placed it, or, if she applies great pressure, doubles 

ackwards or shoots off the handle to one side or the other. Providing this 
te she mentions in succession the name of any other person against whom there 
is suspicion, the same thing happening every time, until she comes to the name of the 
thief, When this is mentioned her finger passes easily along the stick to the mark 
which has been made on it a little on the near side of the Kamburonga roots. The 
ceremony of calling the Kamlwronge spirit ia called Semunigu, 

At Tuaran Kaméburonge, obtained from up-country Dusuns, is hung against 
doors of houses when there is any sickness about, or, if it is unobtainable, ashes from 
the fire are thrown out of the door, which are also supposed to keep away spirite 
of disease. My Tuaran Dusun informant, Omboi, further told me that the plant is 











1 This plant grows in abundance close to Koung Ulu village. 
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also used for treating headache or pains in the eyes, being applied to the part 

As it was my intention on leaving Tambatuan to proceed a little further up 
country before returning to the coast, I auggested to Gumpus that he should get a 
Dusun woman to ascertain by some method of divining whether I should have an 
easy and successful journey; and after some trouble he persuaded an old crone to 
try our luck for us for a fee of three ganteng or measures of rice. Her audience 
having formed themselves into a circle, ‘she stepped out into the middle of the 
cleared space, her head being covered with one of the blue cloth hoods worn 
by Dusnn women. I give my notes of the performance just as I jotted them down 
at the time. 

“She etarta singing in a quavery voice, then begins to quiver and shake as if 
convulsed with fever—pants—sings loudly—makes hysterical noisesea—moves her 
feet—jumps about with both feet together, first backwards, then forwards—stampa 
about—sings—talks in an hysterical voice—pants—calls, * Adohi! Adohi!~*—runs 
round and round—goes on all foure—sits—pants—asings—stands up—trembles— 
sings—juimpa about with both feet together and does a few dance steps.” 

This sort of thing went on for some time, till the woman finally tumbled down 
and pulled the cloth off her head, On Gumpus asking her whether we should meet 
with any troubles on our journey, she said that we might go in safety, as she had 
driven away all the spirits of disease, Some of her exclamations towards the end of 
the performance seemed to amuse the audience highly, and on questioning Gumpus he 
told me in Maley what she had called out, Her remarks were all highly indecent, 

With regard to the Singkalaki, seemingly a kind of goblin, who makes his 
appearance in one of the folk-tules already published, I gathered a few fresh details 
from Gimbad of Kampong Tempassuk. He told me that when a man picka up 
another person's child he will sometimes dance it on his knee, suying, “ Dance, 
dancas, child of the Siagkalaki, child of Gergadohan, short short legs, long long beard, 
no teeth yet.” Then everyone laughs. 

When a child who is not yet able to talk orows and laughs to itself, people 
say that the Singhalady is amusing It. 

A peculiar belief, which is found both among some of the aborigines and 
among the Malays of the Peninsula, is also held by the Dusuns, namely, that it is 
particularly unlucky for anybody to go ont into the jungle or start on a journey 
with an unsatisfied craving of any kind, For instance, should a man hurt his foot, 
fall ill, be stung by a scorpion, or meet with any other misfortune, and then 
remember that he bad wished to chew sireh before leaving the honse, but had 
omitted to do so, he would immediately put down his ill-luck to his not having 
satisfied his want. The Malay word used in connexion with this belief is 
pare (kopohunan of the Dusuns). Tt is difficult to translate it properly, and 
the dict. ris not very helpful, but kena kewpunan in Malay seems to mean “ to 
get into trouble through going out with an unsatisfied craving.” 


' May be tranalated, * Oh dear! Oh dear 1" 
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Tuaran Deata Customs. 

From Ombei and from Tinggi, another Tuaran Dusun, | obtained some rather 
jnteresting details with regard to the way in which corpses are protected against 
evil spirits. Three spirits seem to be feared as body-anatchers, One, the Aoma- 
kadong (comparable to the Penanggalan of the Malays), isa flying head with long 
hair and a trailing stomach instead of a body, A second, the Belon-bealan, looks 
like a man, while a third, the JondeAew, has a birdlike body. _The last comes 
down from the clouds, and when it seizes a body, carries it off into the centre of the 
sea, and there cuts it up into little pieces, which it throws into the water. These 
become fish, which the Tandahow eats, 

To protect a body from these spirits, two working knives are placed under the 
mat on which it lies, with their points projecting downwards through the floor 
of the house, while a spear ia placed upright near the body, its butt resting on 
the floor and ita point sticking into the sloping thatch of the roof. A fire is also 
lit, usually near the mat on which the body lies. If a bad thunderstorm comes on 
while a corpse is awaiting burial, a fire is lighted on the ground under the house. 

Omboi told me that the bodies of well-to-do natives are sometimes kept sealed 
up in burial jars fora month before interment. Those of the poor are buried on 
the day of death, or on that succeeding, either rolled in mats or in rough wooden 
coffins. 

Trakas MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

At Tuaran, according to my informants, though there ia a feast, there is usually 
very little marriage ceremony, except when the children of rich natives marry. In 
the case of a well-to-do couple there is some sort of incantation performed by a 
priestess, and the sign of the actual marriage is the eating by the bride and the 
bridegroom of seven handfuls of rice from the same plate. The plate ia placed 
between the pair, who sit opposite to one another, The man first takes a little rice, 
and a woman in attendance then turns that part of the plate to the bride, who 
takes rice in her turn. This is repeated seven times, and the ceremony is gone 
through both at the house of the woman's relations and at that of the man’s. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE IL 
Ceremonial Onnors Faom Tawnarvas, Tamrassvc Disrnicr, Britian Noara Bouyeo. 
1 and 2—Kamburonga sticks (used in divination). 
3 and 4.— Bamboo knives with which the rice-sonl is cut. 
f.—Bamboo trough, in which the memberaian or rice-soul is hung up, as long as it 
remains in the watching hut near the padi field, 
6 and 7.—Hattles (gunding) used by women at religious ceremonies. 
8.—Charms which are hung up outside houses to keep away apirits of disease, 
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GLOSSARY. 


abwala, tutelary image, the same as ainyan wu. 

ada (ebo, etc,), head woman, 

ajago, (1) deserted house ; (2) farm bush used for burial in which are thrown 
corpses, lepers, ete, 

ajagija, one of the titles at Awka (eport, I). 

ajana, place where sacrifices are offered to the earth. 

ajoifia, “ bad bush,” 

akbo, cotton tree, planted for ceremonial purposes. 

alo, ceremonial staff. 

alose, demigod, object of cult (Report, I, 26 ete.). 

amannulu, an Awka title. 

ana, the earth. 

anase, head wile. 

aziza, twisted fibre worn round red eap of eze. 

Gi, (1) a person, dead or alive, believed to be reincarnated (Report, IV, 18 ete.) ; 
(2) a tutelary image ; (3) a title. 

Cuku, the supreme god. 
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ebo, quarter of a town. 

ebwo, Veuboldia laevis, Seem. 

eciéili, Erythrina species. 

Egigt,a masked man (originally a Yoruba custom) who appears at burials, 

eku, one of the Awka titles. 

ekwelenku, sacrifice to mwo. 

enaku, striking swords together, 

eze, “ king,” one of the titles, 

ezana, priest of the ana (ground), 

eziobu lu, part of a house. 

ibenabo, cloth of two breadths. 

ibenato, cloth of three breadths, 

1¢1, marks cut on the face. 

idebwe, daughter kept at home and not married in the ordinary way by 
purchase ; her children inherit from her father. 

ifejioko, object used in yam ceremonies (Report, [V, 31). 

idumu, subquarter of a town. 

ikei, plural of okei; old men. 

ikenga, a tutelary deity. 

ikpala, plural of ok pala (q.w.). 

Irokute, isokute, the “ king's slave ” (deport, 1V, 163). 

isebe aka ono, drawing a chalk line from the grave used in second burial as 
far as the house. 

isimwo, head wife, 

itokwelegwe, young men liable to be called out for work. 

itunne, (1) rubbing the grave; (2) a payment by a son-in-law. 

Tyase, one of the dignitaries (/tepert, [V, 40). 

1zu, week of four days. 

Maun, & masked man. 

mbu, a kind of tree. 

mbuazu, 4 large dried fish 

mbwidi, a hollow made under the ukbo (g.v.). 

mbolono, open space near the house. 

mpata, round box of iroko, used as a seat, 

mpe, 4 small loin cloth, 

mwada, women of the family. 

mwo, dead ancestors, 

ndidie, old people, ancestors, ancestral emblems, 

ntoto, a “rope of yams,” 

nzu, chalk; in mbanzu a man rubs himself with chalk. 

ngugu, 780 cowries, Sa. 

nk palo, one of the titles, 

nkpese, the lowest title at Asaba. 
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nikpuluéi, the same as Gi (2). 

obimwo, heap of stones made by an orhene. 

obobwo, a kind of soup. 

obu, the Awka house corresponding to ogwa, men’s house. 
obwele, head of the ikpala. 

obwo, a frame used in second burial, 

obwo, a model canoe (Heport, IV, 45). 

obwo, a “company” of men. 

obwontke. See uke (1, 3). 

obn, one of the titles. 


ofucuaja, sticks planted before a house at the annual sacrifice to the mwo. 


Odogu, one of the dignitaries. 

ofo, ceremonial object (Report, I, 43). 

oga, divider, headman. 

oglisi, the same as ebwo. 

ogwa, “front house," an open building in front of the house proper. 
oji, iroko, Chlorophera excelsis, 

okba, a kind of tree. 

ok bensi, ancestral image (Awka). 

okbosilo, an image like ikenga. 

okei, the oldest man, senior. 

oko, 140 cowries, about 4. 

okonti, a title, 

okpa ikenga, cock sacrificed to the iketiga. 
okpala, (1) headman ; (2) one of the titles. 
okpukpe, gate in the fence. 

okule, store house. 

okwaéi, wooden dish for éi (2). 

okwe, a kind of wood. 

okwelegwe, leader of the workers. 

omakn, head wife. 

omalegwe, plaited palm leaves set up in Pew street: (Report, IV, Pl. TV). 
omu, market queen. 

omu ojuknu, young leaves of ojuku palm. 
ong ogidi, widow's house. 

ononto, widow's house. 

onotu, the body of dignitaries. 

oyai, # “shrine” associated with a doctor (dilia), 
osiosio, a kind of seed. 

osisi, a stall. 

ososo, @ kind of food. 

owele, rubbish heap. 

owelt, the same a8 98080. 


~* 
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OZ1 OZ1, soup spoon, 

ozo, ozo, blacksmith ; one of the titles. 
oz okpala, an unclaimed corpee. 
ubili, a kind of tree. 

ulwome, a dance ornament. 


ukbo, a raised mud seat, 
uke, (1) ill-inck; (2) a ceremony against ill-luck; (3) the obwo before a 
mans own. 


ukoni, a kitchen (separate building). 
umunna, kin, a subdivision of idumu. 

Uruci, Mourning Ci, an image used by a widow. 
utiamili, a kind of mat. 


Tak Ibo-speaking peoples, with a portion of whom this paper deals, oceupy a 
small area on the west bank of the lower Niger, and a much larger area on the 
east bank, extending as far as the Cross River from the Ibibio boundary north- 
wards, and, at their most easterly point, beyond the northernmost point of the 
hight of the Cross River. 

The Ibo speak a great variety of dialects, and the Eastern branches are 
almost unintelligible to the Western groups. Even such close neighbours as Asaba 


and Onitsha, only three miles apart on the banks of the Niger, differed, until 


recently, somewhat widely in language. 

The main [bo area is, eapecially on the south and east, more or less surrounded 
by a fringe of aberrant dialects, which seem to have resulted from an incomplete 
assimilation of an alien population by [bo-speaking conquerors, or, at any rate, a 
very imperfect acquisition of what might be called standard Ibo; or we may, on 
the other hand, regard these dialects (¢7., Okucha, Biko, Ezza)! as allied to the 
older wave of immigration that resulted in Efik, Ibibio, Kans and Ebiobolo, 

Generally speaking the main Ibo dialects east of the Niger seem to run 
etrip-wise from north to south, and this, no less than the aberrant character of 
the southern or south-eastern dialects, suggests that the [bo migration came from 
the north. In this connection it is noteworthy that Abua and Akunakuna, 
two closely related dialects, have clearly been cleft asunder by the Ibo stream 
and now lie, one north-west of Degema, the other east of the Cross River. 

It is worthy of notice that the word Ibo (Iho) means slave; this suggests 
that there was 10 migration in mass, driving alien populations before it; but that 
a conquering people imposed its language on subject populations. This would 
afford a sufficient explanation of the character of the language of outlying areas, 
as well as of the great number of dialects which form a strong contrast to the 
homogeneity of the Yoruba area. 

It is not without interest that the town of Nri, or Aguku, which claims the 
right of inducting chiefs and doing other ceremonial work aa far as Asaba, at leaat, 


1 Se my Specimens of Languages, pp. 16, 17, 89. Open vowels are shown g, g- 
M 2 
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on the west,and, probably, over an equally wide area in other directions, also 
speaks of the people of the surrounding area as Ibo, and themselves claim the 
name of Nri. This fits in-well with the supposition that they are an island of the 
original Tho-speaking conquering race, which is now swallowed up in the mass of 
the population everywhere else. 

As regards the areas with which this paper deals, the districts of Awka and 
Asaba, the former includes the town of Aguku, just mentioned ; generally speak- 
ing, there are few traditions of origin among them. In Asaba, on the other hand, 
each town has its tradition of a founder or a record of inigration, so that the 
diversity of custom is easier to understand, Generally speaking, Asaba, [buze anid 
Okpanam form a closely associated group, as far as general customs go. Some 
data for the other towns and for the Awka district will be found elsewhere,! together 
with maps showing the localities, which are enumerated below, for each district. 

Asaba was founded by Nevise, according to tradition, who came from Nteje 
on the east of the Niger perhaps some four hundreil years ago. 


Awka D1sreict. 

At Awka when a young man dies all members of the family are notified; the 
baly is washed in the court by sisters or relatives by the same mother and then 
dressed with eloth; the grave is dug in a room in the house by his friends or in 
his father's house or in the road and the males of the family put his body in the 
grave; the rest of the family; male and female, are also present. On the eighth 
day they kill o goat on the grave ; it is eaten by the family, but some of the flesh 
is put on the grave. 

If a man who has made ajagija title dies, they wash the body aa before and 
split a fowl’'s beak; the blood is put upon the eyes of the dead man; this is said to 
be to open the dead man’s eyes; a ram is killed with a knife and blood put upon 
the right hand of the deal man; this is said to be to praise his hand. The 
brothers provide the victims and kill them; if there are sons they cull all the 
ajagija members in Awka before sacrificing, and each member provides two yards 
of cloth; the collin is made by relatives and is made of oj1 wood, and is a rect- 
angular box; the grave is dug im the sleeping room; all follow to the grave and 
afterwards wash; the trends and family lament for sixteen days; some food is 
thrown upon the grave for all alose to eat there. 

I saw a burial at Amgbia, close to Awka. The body was laid out (Plate ILI, 
1) close to the men’s house (obu), with chalk upon the trunk, but little or none 
upon the face; the legs were completely covered with chalk: it was a woman's 
body, and that means that it cannot be carried out by the door, but must be hoisted 
over the buck wall (if., 2); the body rested upon palm ribs, and these were carried 
away by a woman as soon as the body was taken up and thrown into the wood: 
two men carried the bedy down the ordinary road and then turned some hundred 
yards into the farm; here two men with hoes speedily dug the grave about. 


' See my Heport on Jho-speaking Peoples, 1, TV. 
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three feet deep; after the body was put in the grave (i., 4), the hasket (18., 3) used 
for lifting ground out of the grave was thrown on it also: half-way between the 
road and the grave a woman was waiting with waver to wash the hands and feet 
of the gravedirsersa (Plate [V, 2), 

At Agolo women are buried in the farm, men in the house near the yam 
atore; when a man is dying his wives may not see him; they are driven away to 
the bachelors’ quarters and remain there until the body is buried; the daughters 
rub camwood on the body, a fowl is killed for a rich man and blood put upon his 
eyes; the widow sits down in the house for twenty-eight days and does not go 
to market for three months ; she may renmiuirry as soon as the second burial is over. 
and receives a hen from her suitor to give to the women of her mother’s family ; 
this is named the “hen to recall the woman.” A husband does for his wife exactly 
as a wife does for her husband: he carries a small knife like a widow, which is tied 
to lis wrist, and after twenty-eight days a woman of the family takes it off and 
gives to the maw a necklace of cotton to be worn for another two months, and then 
taken off by the same woman, A married woman is carried to her own town for 
burial; the husband may not carry her, a* child mav follow her, but no other 
relatives. A curious usage is that any palm oi! in the room of the dying woman is 
taken ont, for the husband may not eat it; if the woman has been long ill, the 
husband may send a message to her family, to say that the body cannot be carried 
away; a goat is then sent and the body buried by the husband's family. If a 
woman's husband dies when she is at market, they wind a palm leaf round her finger, 

At Adaji a man’s grave is dug in the yam yard, a woman's in the farm; the 
Amoru quarter sacrifices a goat to the ana before burying in the yam store; the 
grave is dug by the young men of the family and the body is carried on the head 
or in the hand; all the family are present, including the married daughters, but 
excluding widows, the father and the mother - the bearers and any others who wish 
wash their hands: as regarda mourning, the last child on the twenty-eighth day 
ahaves the man from back to front of the head, A woman is fetched home by men 
of her actual relations ; if she belongs té the so-called Ekwe society the husband 
brings a fowl called the Ekwe society fowl; then comes the rich men’s fowl, 
the young woman's fowl, the goat of the money basket, the goat ol the 
woman's Ci, and a goat for powder, While the body is being taken home the 
grave is being dug at the farm, and the oldest woman of the family touches the body 
with a palm leaf, which is placed in the grave: the body is carried over the back 
wall to the main road, and if they have to croas water a she-goat and a hen are 
killed to the river; branches of a strong smelling tree are carried by the women to 
keep the spirits (mwo) from stopping them on the road ; the body is carried to the 
compound of the woman's father, a dried palm branch is brought and cut into pieces 
and planted in front of the body; a round basket is also cut into four pieces; the 
eldest daughter mourns with the husband for twenty-eight days, but she does not 
take off her necklet, as the husband does. 

Anyone whose body swells is not allowed to die in the house ; he is taken out 
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‘nto the farm and tied to a tree with string on hands and feet ; the second burial is 
made in the barmatan season, for if rain fell during the second burial the family 
would be driven out until they had provided a cow and sacrificed to the ground. 

In the Enugu quarter the bearers wash with the following compound : four 
leaves of alligator pepper, four leaves of kala, and a small quantity of soap pounded 
up; when a woman dies who is a member of the Ekwe society the members do not go 
to market on the day of burial, Tf it is only a young girl only her companions 
dance for her; for a grown woman all dance. 

Suicides are put in the bad bush (ajoifia); there is no lamentation for them 
and no sacrifice ; poor people are hired to carry away the body and no one follows 
them. 

Ai Obu all dead people, even children, seem to be buried in the house ; infante 
without teeth ate simply laid in the ground and covered with grass; they say that 
(uku kills them and they offer a fowl to Cuku when they are sick, by hanging it on 
a bamboo leaf and giving it to Abwala ; the body is first of all washed and the face 
marked with black to the end of the nose; the head is shaved just above the fore- 
head, and the hair put in the mat With the body; a cock and a ram sheep are 
sacrificed and the blood put upon the man’s eyes; chalk is put round the eyes and 
eagles’ wing feathers and parrots’ tail feathers put in the hair; white cloth covers 
the body up to the throat; a he-goat is sacrificed; the heart cut out and put upon 
the man’s cheat; the bodies of victims are kept on top of the wall until the 
ceremonies are finished. The plank on which the body has been lying is putin the 
grave and a goat skin wpon it; after the body has been put in, women und small 
children are sent away; men take sand in their left hands, pass it round their heads 
and throw it on the body, saying, “If you know who killed you, follow him.” The 
victims are eaten on the next day, but a man may not eat the mam or the cock. 
Second burial takes place thirty-two days after the first; if another person (lies 
they wait for his burial until second burial is over, the rites of which must be 
performed on Eke day ; if a cow is going to be killed they cut the tail off and touch 
the hands with it, the cow itself is killed on Oyi day; the widows sit in the house 
for one year, but they do not shave their heads; they cannot rub camwood nor mark 
black marks and may only wear a small cloth; after twelve months they can shave 
or not aa they please; the eldest son shaves in three weeks; if a man is killed by 
lightning and fails on his face they sacrificé a ram to the ground before carrying him 
away for burial‘; if a man dies away and the body cannot be recovered, a palm leat 
is cut and carried to the road ; they lay this down. 

As regards the observances connected with the widow, she may not go to 
market for three months nor touch anyone with her hand; she cooks for herself. 
Tn one year 4 woman shaves her head over her ears; if anyone wishes to marry a 
widow he takes palm wine and four kola and calls the family to meet at the shrine 
af the ancestors; if she has already horne children, 10s, is to the father, and a 


! Eluewhere a man killed by lightning may not be buried in the house for fear he may 
become an eckwensu. 
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goat is sacrificed to the ancestors; otherwise the bride pri¢e is paid as usual, if the 
second husband is not of the same sept as the first. 

I obtained a few particulars of the burial customs of the people of Ndikelionwa ; 
they do not differ markedly from those of Obu; if a man dies far away and his body 
cannot be recovered they take a palm leaf and a chicken and go to the bad bush 
(ajoifia); holding the palm leaf inthe hand, they kill the chicken, throw it into the 
had bush (ajoifia), knock the leaf on the ground, take it on the left arm and go 
back, saying, “Dead man follow me home”; if it is a man who hasdied they put the 
leaf outside the yam store, if it is a woman they leave it outside the door; in the 
ease Of a man a goat and a cock are sacrificed, and blood is put upon the leaf exactly 
as it would be upon the dead man’s eyes, the leaf is wrapped in cloth as if for a 
body ; in the case of a woman the goat's heart is put) upon a spot to represent the 
chest. 

The account given me at Aguku was very elaborate. Two or three people, not 
one only, are with a man when he is dymg, One holds his hands, one his feet and 
one his head, so that he may not tarn hia face to the ground ; when he is dead they 
bring a mat and pot four palm leaves under the body and cover it with chalk after 
two women have washed the body. In washing the body leaves have to be used, 
as hands may not tonch the body. Kola leayes employed for this purpose are put 
in the right hand of the corpse, okba leaves in the left ; after washing, camwood is 
rubbed on the body, and it is lifted upon the bier; a cock is brought and its beak 
broken and blood put upon a man’s right eye: in the case of a rich man they may 
wait several days before burying him ; when the grave is about to be dug, a woman 
of the family takes a palm leaf and strikes the ground on the spot where they are 
going to dig the grave, saying, “ Old body move away for new body.” 

The crave is dug in the courtyard, the women take away the palm leaf and 
bring a piece of round hasket and scrape the ground four times ; two young men dig 
the grave, and two help them to take out the earth; when the body is put in the 
crave all turn their faces away ; the grave is only eighteen inches deep, and no one 
stands in it to take the body. 

Whoever puts the first earth on the body says, after passing the sand round his 
head, “ Body go to him who killed you.” Then a woman takes a piece of round 
hasket and scrapes the crownd four times, kola and peper leaves are used to rub the 
hands, but no water is used ; at daybreak, in the case of a married man with a child, 
they kill a she-goat; if he has no wife, a small he-goat ; widows or widowers are not 
present at the burial of a spouse. A large number of people assemble at the man's 
house bringing their staves (alo) with them; the eldest brother takes sand in his 
left hand and says, “this body never turned its face to the ground, never said bad 
word, never did forbidden thing.” Guna are then tired and the time of second 
burial is then fixed. 

For second burial cows are killed. A palm leaf and one chicken are taken to 
the bad bush (ajoifia), and the man says,“ body do not go home, we bring you 
second burial,” then he strikes the ground with a leaf and kills a chicken; the leaf is 
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laid on the left hand 90 that it cannot turn and put down outside the door, with mud 
on it so that it cannot move, nothing is to cross over it; young men take four 
pieces of raphia, and put the palm leafon the top; this is carried to a grave in the 
street ; a woman of the family receives the leg of the goat and the liver; she takes 
pieces of the liver and turns her face away and throws them in the grave, saying, 
“T put that in for you, keep all our people alive." 

In the middle of the night the same girl goes to the house of the dead man, and 
lights the fire for the widow ; she must sit down with her; this is called putting the 
woman whose hustand died in mourning. At four am., when the first cock crows, 
the widow takes a small pot of water, the girl cleara the ashes of the fire, and the 
widow completely unclothed carries the water after her to the bad bush (ajo.fia). 
The girl throws the ashes away and washes the widow ; no one may see them ; after 
that the widow may put a cloth on; the widow sits ninety-two days in the house and 
then goes and washes in silence. Twelve days after the second burial of a man who 
has not made a title, they go to the house of one of his companions and take a cock 
thot has never crowed together with some yams ; the yams are cut up and cooked, 
one is roasted ; palm wine is also got which has never touched the ground; an oglisi 
atick is brought and cut in two and tied to a post of the house with five palm trees 
which have never borne nuts; plantain leaf is put upon the ground with ofp, and they 
slide the oglisi down the post, saying,“ Let it climb down and eat"; then they 
plant in the ground against the post and kill a cock to the oglisi, which is known 
by the name of the dead man; roast yams are thrown upon the oglisi and all eat; 
the oglisi and the offerings of mashed yams are then taken and put under the roof 
so that noone can see them. = 

Tf a man’s father-in-law dies, the son-in-law cooks food and takes it to the 
place of the dead man, together with palm wine that has not “touched the 
ground"; if the family are not satisfied with the quantity, the son-in-law must put 
money on the dish, 

The okbenai, or image of the ancestor, is made of oglisi, kola, or iroko; the 
head of the quarter sacrifices a cock to it; they call the okbensi by the dead 
man’s name, saying,“ Let him eat,” and it is then called one of the Ndiéie, 

A widower sits twelve days in the house; no one may touch him, and he is 
not to eat with others, If his wife has died less than twenty-eight days after 
childbirth, the husband sits upon his wife's plank and goes to wash after twelve 
days, taking the plank. He calls the people of his wife's place to come to second 
burial; a he-goat, chalk, round basket with salt and palm oil, small cooking knife, 
eight yams, two kola and a hen are sacrificed. If the woman has borne a child, 
her husband may make second burial for her, otherwise her father must perform 
it; they make okbgnsi for a woman exactly like a man, but they have their own 
Ndiéie. Atsecond burial the eldest son shaves his head and all the wives; 
daughters shave a place on the forehead; the hair of the women must be put in 
the bad bush (ajoifia). 

When a man’s father-in-law dies, he has to bring a goat called the camwood 
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goat; they say the dead man takes the goat and goes to Cuku; if the goat 
were nol brought the father-in-law would not be reincarnated in his son-in-law's 
family. 

For second burial a son-in-law brings a goat, cuts off one foot and puts it on 
the ground, then he takes the goat home and kills it; when he cuts off the foot he 
says to his Ci, “My father-in-law is dead; I only cut off the leg for him; if he 
were here he would kill it to you.” Two legs, the chest and the head are taken to 
the father-in-law's house ; after twelve days le cooks thirty big pieces of yam, 
thirty calabashes of mashed yams, and soup; the women of the family take one 
share, the Qz0 members one share, and the children one share; the son-in-law 
himself is not present: this is called “food for tears"; after this is eaten they 
tell his wife to go back till they have finished second burial; if the son-in-law did 
not send it the wife would not return. 

I received three accounts of burial customs at Kougu. The body ia washed in 
the morning, a mat laid on the ground and a cloth put over it; if it isan old man 
they bury him in the house, if it is a young man he is left outside; a cow is killed 
before the boty is put in the grave as # sacrifice to the man’s (i, Three days 
after death a woman takes a chicken tied with a palm leaf and goes to the had 
bush (ajoifia); she puts it on the ground, saying,“ My brother, come and eat,” and 
leaves chicken and leaf there; when the woman returns, food is cooked and put in 
front of the house, and the dead man is told to come and eat; they leave it there a 
short time, and then the women of the family consume it; after twelve days the 
women cook outside the house; no man may be present; they beat a drum and 
say,“ Our brother has begun to eat.” On the day of second burial they take meat 
and okbensi and put them together in a grave dug in the yard, together with a 
small bead. The hen is killed and the blood thrown on the body, then the grave is 
filled in; in twelve days the man's companions come and bring his [kenga, after 
walking round and dancing. 

If a woman dies they send to her people, and her brothers and uisters come 
with a drum; if she has a son, he may take « cow and offer it to her people; the 
son follows the body; her family brings goats, cloth, ete, and her brother says, 
" My sister, here is the goat I kill for you”; this is killed before the house of the 
woman's father. The same ceremony is performed in the bad bush (ajoifia) aa 
for a man; second burial is performed in the same way, except that the ok bensi 
is not buried. Ifa small boy dies, or a man who has no house, they take a small 
goat and build a small house outside before hia father’s house and kill the goat 

In Enugu Ivitana when a man dies they bring a mat and rephia leaves; the 
body is laid on the mat covered with cloth ; it is washed outside, and in the 
case of a man a fowl is killed and the blood put on his eyes and hand, and feathers 
in his right hand ; a goat is also killed and some meat roasted and put in palm ail - 
this is put in the dead man’s mouth and called “throat meat"; they say," Eat it 
and go to the man who killed you.” The corpse is said to move its mouth when 
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the meat is put in, then the body is covered with cloth and tied up; for a rich man 
the grave is dug by four young men in his house or garden; other people are 
buried in the farm; two grave-liggers carry and two take the body down into the 
erave: each man passes sand round his head and throws into the grave. 

In the Osili quarter they put # plank down in the house and take the badly 
up; 4 mat is put outside and the body taken out and covered with cloth ; a fowl 
is taken and pointed at the dead person; blood is put upon the dead man's eyes 
and right hand: they say, “Look at the fowl: take it and eat; take it and go 
away"; then a goat is bronght and they say, “ Look at the goat which we sacrificed 
to your Ci"; a piece of the threat is cut out and the meat put upon the ground; 
then four bamboo leaves are brought and the body of the goat putin; the piece of 
the throat is eventually put in the month of the dead man, no Qzo, Eku, or (i 
members may go to the grave, nor may a Wan who has the same name. Twelve 
ilays after second burial a woman shaves the man’s head in the early morning, and 
the hair is taken to the bad bush (ajoifia), but the widow herself does not go. 

On the first day after death the son-in-law must bring a cock and cloth, on the 
day of second burial a goat; in return for this the father-in-law's people give boiled 
yams and abata to the son-in-law and his people; twelve days after second burial 
the son-in-law gends the fowl of tears, which only women eat. 

In Uruekwe, when the body is to be washed, two women wash it four times 
from head to foot, each taking one side; then they rub camwood, each taking one 
side: after this a goat is brought and held ont to the corpse, “Carry it to him who 
killed you, don’t trouble your own people”; a cock is bronght and held out and the 
game thing said ; it is afterwards killed and thrown down, and blood is put on the 
eyes with oglisi wood; when the corpse is tied they take an oglisi leaf to make 
a pad for the head, and isikeli fora second head pad; two men carry the boy 
into the grave, which is near the house; then the body ts loosed and put in the 
grave with mat and cloth; when the grave is nearly full the bamboo which formed 
the bier is put in; aa usual, sand is passed round the head; they go to. waterside 
and wash, but only the young men and women; at night they beat the wood drum 
and blow the fiute. 

When they give notice of the day of second burial, a he-goat is killed and 
shared between the women of the family and the old men; a hen and a small pot 
weed for amaufulu are brought, a bead and two bells are put upon the second 
orave site. People of Udo dig a small grave, and these objects are put in and the 
hen killed upon them; the throat of the goat which has been killed is put on the 
grave ; a man takes a palm leaf and a woman of the family uses it; she knocks the 
leaf on the ground and says to the dead man," My brother, let us go and cook food 
for you"; then the woman ties the hen to her palm leaf and knocks it on the ground 
till the hen dies; then she takes it off and puts the palm leaf in the ajoifia; she 
takes another leaf home in its place and pute it on the roof outside. 

In twelve days the woman takes the palm leaf to the place where the entrails 
of the goat for seeond burial have been put and takes everything to the ajgifia; 
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four oglisi are tied to one of the roof sticks of the obu,a leaf is put on the ground 
underneath, and a fowl is killed to the oglision the roof; blool is sprinkled on 
the oglisi: four pieces of mashed yam are taken, which the head of the family 
puts on the roof; they fall on the oglisi leaf, and a young man carries the mashed 
yam outside, digs a grave and buries them ; on the twelfth day the widow brings 
her own hen to the head of the family, who kills it to the ancestors. 

I waa told that a widow might eat nothing till after second burial, but this 
seems improbable. Among the things forbidden to a widow are: going out at nicht, 
talking loudly in the evening, sitting on the threshold, putting anything into a 
man's hand, talking to a man with a climbing rope; she is allowed to go to water- 
side to wash, but a man may not go into the water when she is there ; she can also 
go to market. 

She does not go to bad bush (ajoifia) but shaves her head on the twelfth 
day after second burial: after having been shaved she gives two hundred yams to 
the Ezana and buys a small she-goat to be killed to the ajana; when she wishes 
to marry her suitor takes a she-goat and two hundred yams to the priest of the 
earth (Ezana) at the end of the twelve months; she is shaved again by the same 
woman; the Ezana takes off her cloth and her husband gives her a new one: if 
a widow dies before second burial of her husband, Nimo people bury her anid no 
fowls or goats are killed; an Nri man is called after the second burial of her 
husband to “remove the forbidden thing” and then the rites of second burial can 
be performed for her. 

In Nimo Ifitenn a mat is put in the house and a cloth lau! on it and sticks 
are put so that neither hand nor face can turn downwards; the body is put on 
palm leavea for washing, which is ‘(lone by two women four times from head to 
foot; the burial mat is put upon four raphia leaves and a goat is killed by the side 
of the body; blood is put upon the night hand; if a rich man is dead a ram may 
be killed and blood put upon the eyes. Apparently everyone must be buried in 
the farm: when a man’s body is carried out a piece of the wall is knocked down 
to make a gate; in the case of a woman, part of a wall from the back of the house 
is eut off: a hoe is taken and the wood cut from the iron and put upon the grave 
after the body is buried, but a woman takes the hoe and puts it away and they can 
be used again: at daybreak the old men come and someone takes sand in his left 
hand and says, “ The dead man did not turn his face to the ground nor say a bad 
word, they never carried him wrong "(that is, head first), Then he puts some 
sand in his mouth and throws the rest down; various drums are beaten in the 
ease of n big man, and the dance known as Abia performed. <A piece of okwe 
wood is cut and cleaned and a she-goat killed to it; four pieces of raphia palm 
leaf are tied and the okwe put on the top; they take the goat’s blood in a vessel 


to pour upon the okwe; on the first day of burial the usual ceremony is performed 


with a palm leaf of the ajoifia. 
In the Ifitana quarter of Nimo the body is washed as usual and fowl's blood 
put upon the eves; care must be taken that this blood does not touch any person; 
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an Qzo member is buried in the yam store, other people in the farm; in the case 
ofa man only young men go, but men and women can go to an Ozo member's 
funeral; in the case of a woman the eldest son and daughter go; the body is 
prepared for burial by patting a wool cap on the head and eagle and parrot 
feathers in it; this is for an Qzo member only; after some earth has been put 
upon the body a single anc double bell ure putin the grave. When second burial 
is performed they wrap okwe wood in the mat, kill a goat, and put a piece of its 
throat in the mat and bury outside; o palm wine pot is broken upon this second 
gave; when a woman's husband dies she holds a small knife in her hand and sits 
upon the seat that runs outside the honse for twelve days; no man may see her 
ot night and a woman of her family collects the ashes of her fire and takes them 
to the farm (ajago) on the twelfth day. On the twenty-eighth day the ashes are 


cleared away again and cotton is put upon the widow's neck; she can then wash 


in the house and come out. 

At the end of the twelve months she buys a dead she-coat and alts down with 
it in the road: all men pass cowries round their head on Oye day and say, “If I 
suw you at night or talked to you or went to waterside with you may it not kill 
me"; then they put cowries and sand in her basket and go on: the widow 
takes the basket to un Eku member's house and in the evening the member 
takes the basket to the place of the earth (ajana); the woman who carried 
the widow's ashes, shaves the widow's head and takes off her cotton; puts 
beads on new cotton round her neck and gives her a new cloth; the widow 
hays a hen and goes to the ancestors and her husband's obu: the head of 
the family kills it and declares that the woman and the NdiGie have eaten 
together; this constitutes a formal notification that she is no longer a widow, 
for as long as she is in a state of widowhood she may not eat to the ancestors. 
After second burial is over they make ihiekeheke, that is they tie four pieces of 
oglisi to a peg, and this must be done bya man of the same rank as the dead 
man; a4 soon agit is done they are taken off and put on the roof of the back 
house: the man who did the tying goes to a bachelor's house and puts a new 
okbenesi on the ground; he offera kola,a goat and a fowl; the friends of the 
dead man come and eat and bring palm wine ; at dawn the ok benai is taken to the 
dead man’s house and kola is offered to it in the obu: then the dead man can eat 
with the Ndiéie and be reincarnated, 

[ got three accounts of burial customs at Nibo. 

At Umwanam quarter the body ts laid on a mat anywhere in the house and 
cotton thread is put between the big and second toes; then the body is taken out 
and two women wash it four times and rab camwood four times; then they put 
black marks and pass a razor over the face four times; if his wife has borne a 
child a he-goat is killed and blood thrown on the right side of the body; a piece of 
the throat, palm oil and salt is put in an oglisi leaf and placed in the dead man's 
mouth. A cock is killed and the blood put upon the right side from head to foot 
and feathers on the naht side of the face and in the right hand. A bier is made of 
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raphia midrib and the grave dug outside by ten men, four men of the family 
carrying the body; when they reach the grave they loose the bedy and take it off 
the hier and put it with the cloth and mat in the grave. Various things are put 
upon the prave, a piece of round basket ent in four pieces, and a hoe with atring, 
a matchet is taken to cut the string and the hoe is taken away: the four pieces 
of the round hasket are put in a square with the string on them, and the man who 
puts them on the grave jumps four times on them and jumps off sideways: he 
passes sand round his head and says, “Don’t wash your hand for (i before you kill 
the man who killed you.” Ifa Nibo woman dies she is brought back to Nibo and 
blood and feathers put upon the body and also the throat of the goat; for small 
children a fow! only is killed; when the time comes for second burial a gun is 
fired very early in the morning and the part of the wall over the door knocked 
down; four oglisi are planted outside the door and a she-goat and eock sacrificed 
to them ; then they dance Abia and clap their hands at the conclusion: after this 
the goat and fowl are shared, 

_A woman takes the widow into the part of the house called onombo and puts 
her by the fire; she shaves her head bare and takes the hair and house ashes to 
the ajoifia; the widow stays twenty-eight days in the room but may come out at 
night provided no one sees her; then a woman comes to take her to the ajoifia to 
wash; a small chicken and a palm leaf are taken by a man in the evening to the 
ajoifia, the palm leaf is looped and struck on the ground, at the same time the 
dead man is told to come back; the chicken is thrown into the bush and a palm 
leaf carried on the left hand and put against the wall Eéiéili is planted in 
front of itand the dead man’s brother sits down in front and puts a palm leaf on his 
right wrist. A cock and a hen are then killed on the etiéili; yama, palm oil, 
si the liver of a iid and ita head are offered to four og! IS] pegs in front of the 
the knife i is then knocked on the oraanal: this means that the dead man cannot 
plant yams again; before performing this ceremony they could plant the dead 
man's yams. 

No woman of the quarter in which a death has occurred may either go to 
market or work on the day of a death; they say that this is due to “ Odaéi,” which 
means an obstacle—literally it falls and blocksthe way, Another aceount of second 
burial in the same quarter said that three men, one from cach of the families, get 
four kola and four coconuts, and the man will make the second burial: he fixes the 
next Eke day for it; on Nkwo day he calls the family and gives eight yams, a.cock 
that has not crowed, a goat, a small shield, and four goat skulls tied to raphia leaves ; 
the goat is killed inside the house ; cowries are provided for the man who cutz down 
the ifejioko of the dead man, and he also kills the fowl and the goat ; the fowl is 
eaten but the goat is kept till Eke day. On Eke day the wall is knocked down 
over the door, and the door taken off; a young man is sent with a chicken to the 
ajoifia and he kills it in the bush and brings back a palm leaf which he puts outside 
between pieces of nud. Two women and two young men are called, and one man 
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holds each end of the palm leaf; the two women take two small pots, one in the right 
hand and one in the left, fill their pots at waterside and put them in kokoyam 
leaves; these women wash the leaf four times as they do the body, and rub camwood 
four times; cotton is put upon the place which represents the neck of the corpse, 
and a bier is made for the palm leaf; a small grave is dug behind the front wall, 
and two men carry the palm leaf out and bury it; one man cuts string from the hoe 
and takes four pieces of round basket and puts on the grave, and the two women 
break their pots. 

Before this a ceremony called ibuboi ifejioko has been performed ; the chair of 
the dead man has been brought out and put before the door, and a married man of 
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the e@iéiliand the man’s right hand, and a cock and a hen are killed on the 
etidéili; then the e¢iéili is cut down and fowls and yams are put ina wooden vessel 
and offered; red yams are cut up and put.on the etidili; then a boy comes and 
takes the eéiéili away to the ifejioko. 

Having had no opportunity of seeing a burial at Nibo [ got the men who had 
been giving me this information to act a burial over as a check ; the first thing that 
happens is lamentation ; the child or brother of the dead man holds the head of the 
corpse and weeps over it; mud is then put on each aide of the head and feet, and 
eotton across the neck ; 4 mat has previously been placed on the ground and acloth 
is laid flat over the body; then the body is carried out and after it the mat;a fowl 
is killed and blood smeared on the body from head to foot; the body of the fowl is 
thrown away from the corpse ; the blood of a goat is taken in an oglisi leaf and 
poured on the body, and a portion of its throat put in the mouth; when it comes to 
‘he washing of the body, one man holds the head and one the foot; the washing is 
from head to foot and the water is passed round the foot under the arm of the man 
who holds it ; then camwood is put on and a razor passed over the face, cotton is 
put across the neck, and four eagle feathers pointing downwards are put under the 
cap ; alter this they lament and carry the body out feet first ; after taking it off the 
bier they jump up and down and jump off sideways ; a hoe is cut and put over the 
head; a basket is cut up, sand is passed round the head and thrown over the 

In their songs they sing, “ blood blood,it is a man, it is a woman, blood blood,” 
after this the abia dance is performed with the ofo of the dead man on the ground; 
a fire is made near the abia drum to warm it, and they pass a fowl over the eves of 
the player, subsequently dancing with it in their hands, 

A son-in-law is notified of his father-in-law’s death and brings cloth, acap, and 
eagle feathers; he goes and laments, and then goes home again to fetch a goat and 
powder; the family of the father-in-law provide him with food; when he goes to 
lament for second burial he takes a goat, which ia killed and shared; a wife will 
take one fowl to kill to her father’s éi; twelve days after second burial the son-in- 
law cooks mgshed yams and sends palm wine anda leg of a goat in soup to his 
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father-in-law’s place; this is “food of tears,” which both men and women eat, but 
not the widow. 

If a woman's mother dies and there are no sons and no father to bury her, the 
husband will wndertake the duty ; he provides two hens to be killed by one of the _ 
women's family, eight yams, two small pots used to bring water to wash the palm 
leaf which was taken to the place of the earth (ajana). This palm leaf is taken 
and laid on the left hand ; the midrib along the arm; when they reach the husband's 
house it is fixed with mud outside the door; the daughter rubs the leaf with cam- 
wood mixed with water and puts cotton across the leaf at each end; a palm midrib 
is taken, a basket made,and the palm leaf and cotton put inside ; all is tied up with 
string and buried in a small grave outside the street door; the two men who bury 
it pasa sand round their heads and say,“ Don't wash your hands in the face of your 
di before you kill the one who killed you"; the two pots used for washing the leaf 
are broken into the grave and four pieces of round besket put on it; the string is 
left on it. One of the people of the dead woman take two fowls and pieces of 
e@icili wood which they plant in seven days. One yameut in four is put upon the 
ground and the two fowls are killed on the ecidili; one fowl goes to the dead 
woman's people, one to the husband's people; the livers and heads of the fowls are 
put in a woollen vessel with palm oil and yams, and these are put on the edicili; 
then the e4iéili is eut in two with a matchet, feathers, yams and heads are raked 
into one heap and the man takes water and washes his hands. 

Another account [ took down entirely in [bo, and the following is a summary 
of it! After lamenting they rub him with camwood inside the house, then carry him 
outside and rub him again four times; then one of the women takes a razor and 
passes above his head, aud lays cotton round his neck ; one of the family kills a goat 
and pours blood on his hand and puts the throat in his mouth; fowl blood is also 
put in his hand, and feathers; before digging the grave in the farm, they strike a 
palm leaf on the ground to remind the old dead bodies to get out of the way ; before 
digging, they measure four times with a piece of basket, four times with a hoe; 
the corpe: is carried on a bier of bamboo which is broken and put into the grave; 
then the cerernony with sand is performed: the widow takes off her neck ornaments 
and stays in the house during the day ; at night she carries the ashes of her fire to 
the ajoifia. In twelve days the woman who removed the neck ornaments shaves 
her head and puts cotton on her neck; the hair is thrown in the ajoifia; they 
break down the wall at the hack of her house for her to go out; she does not cook 
for anyone and 00 one cooks for her, except a small girl who has not yet put on 
neck ornaments; she may not touch any male person except a small boy who 
has not put on a loin cloth; only her son may go to her house at night; no 
one may go into the water where she is washing, nor step over her legs; after 
twenty-eight days they rebuild the wall, she uses the ordinary door and they go to 
market; after this nothing more remains than to sacrifice to the place of the earth 
(ajana) in the way already described, 
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At Nise, in the Ezawolo quarter, they tie a man’s feet and carry him out, for 


women to wash the body; then it is put in the man’s sleeping room or im the 


obu; a fowl is killed and blood put on the right hand, the sacrificer alone eats the 
fowl; in the case of an imiportant man a goat may be killed, when all the rest of the 
family may eat ; an important man is buried in the yam store, others in the farm, 
and the grave is dug by men of the same age as the deceased; earth is taken out 
with a basket twice to the right, twice to the left;and so on; for a man no bamboo 
framework is used in the bier; the usual ceremony with sand is performed and the 
earth scraped into the grave with the hands; they wash at the waterside and say, 
“water, take away the bad thing.” In the case of a woman she must be buried in 
her own town, unless eome dispute prevents it, in which case land is bought in the 
other town for the grave; when they are carrying the body back the women sing 
and the men beat a drum; they carry the body to the front door of the father’s 
house, then to the farm; they can take her Giand kill a goat to it, and touch the 
left shoulder and eyes of the woman; if anyone refuses this meat they say that he 
or she killed the woman : the namesake of aman or woman is not allowed to eat 
the funeral meat however. 

For the second burial of a man, a cock, a hen, and a ram are killed on the 
ground to give notice of second burial; the sons-in-law brings goats and the 
daughters bring fowls, the goats are killed in front of the house, Brother and sister 
dance, the woman with a tin fan, the man with a knife; then the daughter collects 
the women of the family and they dance round the quarter all night collecting 
yams ; the son marks his arm with camwooil and puts down e¢iéili and oglisi, 

arkine the former with camwood ; yams and palm oil are offered, and the eéiéili 
is cut through at one stroke ; the oglisi is divided between ifejiokoand the front 
of the door. 

The bystanders wash ; the palm leaf and chicken are taken, as usual, to the 
ajoifia; after second burial a goat is passed over the widow's leg, but some of 
the prohibitions do not prevail here; a man may pass through the water where 
she is washing and may eat with her, except on the twenty-eighth day when she 
re-enters the house for second burial. The customs in the case of a woman are 
very nearly the same as for a man, but red yams are putin the road and eéiéili 
and oglisi are planted on either side. 

In the Ngodo quarter of Nise two women rub camwood in the house and two 
men pass their hands over the body outside but do not touch it with water; two 
eagle feathers are put in the hair, but afterwards the head is shaved; the usual 
ceremony is performed with the blood of the goat and fowl; after striking the 
cround with a palm leaf they tie a string round a hoe and make four strokes ; 
then this hoe and some cloth are put down and the grave dug with other hoes: a 
pad of oglisi leaves is made to carry the corpse,and after the earth is put in it 
stamped down ; the basket that has been used, the bier, the pad, and the mat on 
which the man died are put in the ajoifia; the camwood pot is broken on the 
grave and the hoe cut from the stick; abia is then danced and guns fired. The 
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widow is taken by the arm and twice bumped on the wood of her basket in the 
women's house, Then her beads are taken off and she wears only cotton ; women 
and her husband's sons may talk to her. 

When it comes to second burial part of the front-wall is knocked down, and a 
bamboo leaf put up early in the morning. An Ezawolo man takes a palm leaf 
and fowl and calls the dead man in the ajoifia; another man takes it when he 
returns and hides it in a small hole near the front door; in the evening it is 
buried ; two women wash with water four times, kill the chicken, and it is then 
buried and stamped upon, and the water pot broken on the grave ; they wash with 
water or an oglisi leaf; the son kills one goat before Ci, cutting the throat up- 
wards, and drops the blood on Ci then all run. In twelve days Ciis dug up, the 
widow goes to the ajoifia, takes the cotton off her neck and washes at the 
waterside ; the Ci and abwala of the widow are dug up at the same time as the 
Ci and abwala of the man and put in the ajoifia; when the widow wishes to 
remarry she sits down, lege stretched out in the house of a hachelor, and her suitor 
steps over her legs; he takes the string from her neck and waist and she takes 
them to the ajoifia ‘and washes; after second burial the widow can take her 
property to the house of the dead man. Before the marriage is finally completed 
an Nri man puts two cowries ona string round the waist of the husband saying, “ oh, 
husband, take your hand from the woman, let the new husband come and take her,” 

After twenty-eight days the women bring a fowl in the morning, tied to a 
broom; four oglisi are planted in front of the Ndiéie and sacrifices are offered. 
No new okbensi is made, but they use that which was used for Amaunulu, 
According to another statement they do not dance Abia in the quarter nor knoek 
the wall down, but that is probably unreliable. 

At Nofia they lament over the body in the house, where tt lies on a mat; the 
young men put the body on a mat known as ute amili and carry it out and put 
it on a plank to wash; two women wash twice each from head to foot and then 
wash each other twice; a fowl is pointed to the bedy and taken away to be killed, 
which is done by slitting its neck upwards; blood ts carried in an oglisi leaf to be 
put on the eyes; a goat is dealt with in the same way, but as a rule a piece of the 
throat is simply roasted and not put in the mouth; when the grave is filled in 
women trample it twice and come off at the head; no sand is passed round the 
face: the widow may be present at the funeral, but when she passes over the step 
of the house all men must rise up from the seat outside, otherwise they are na nap, 
that is in « state of tabu. 

In the ceremonies for second burial two bamboo aré put in an arch against 
the door and the wall knocked down over the door: in the interval before seeond 
burial the family may not kill fowls nor drink palm wine; an okbgnai is put down 
before éi, and a goat's ear cut off and put on the okbgnsi, which a woman 
picks up, roasts, and eats; the goat ia then killed and the blood put upon the 
ean come back and sit on the wood of her long basket; she gets a cooking knife 
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and a whip stick, but no man may see or talk to her; a palm leaf is taken to the 
ajoifia, and when it is brought back a piece from the leg of a goat is put with it, 
a bier is made and woinen wash the leaf and take the rest of the leg as their 
share, a grave is dig outside, but the leaf cannot be carried on the head; the 
okbensi is thrown in the ajoifia, ci, and abwala dug up; the obo of Ci may be 
used for firewood, but it must be kept in the obu. The son-in-law has to perform 
the usual duties in the way of providing food ; after a death no one in the sept can 
go to market for twelve days and all the quarter would stay away for one day. 

In the Umokwa sept some of the observances connected with the widow are 
peculiar; after second burial a woman takes the widow, unclothed, to the water- 
side at night; after washing she fills a amall pot and carries it on her shoulder; a 
stall fence is put to keep goats and fowls from entering her house, and on her 
return from the waterside she gets a stick of okakba tree; one old woman cooks 
food for her, and she only may eat the remainder of her food; in twelve days a 
woman takes the widow out in the day, but she may not speak, and in twenty- 
eight days she is shaved. 

When a man’s mother-m-law dies he begs young men and women to go to the 
burial ; if it is his father-in-law, men young and old, only, are invited. 

The customs of Amansi differ somewhat; there is no custom of putting blood 
upon the eyes, the ground is struck with a hoe, not-a palm leaf, to warn the old 
dead to go away, sand is not passed round the head, and at second burial they do 
not go to the ajoifia; a small part of the front wall is broken down by the 
reople of the deceased's mother; the only semblance of burial that takes place is 
that they take a piece of meat and inter it somewhere in the house; this is called 
the burial of the meat ; a wife may be boried by her husband, or fetched by her 
own people: it is a matter of agreement, 

At Ebenebe a man takes a matchet and marks off the length of the grave; 
in the farm for a young man, in the house for an old man, then «© man swings a 
hoe four times and strikes the head on the ground; another does the same and 
marke the outline of the grave; the first man begins te dig, and when completed 
it is five or six feet deep; a woman passes a razor above the head twice, and 
passes her hands, dipped in water, above the body four times; camwood is rubbed 
on the body; for an old man cock and ram are passed over the head twice: the 
cock’s head is torn off by placing the foot on it, and put in the right hand of the 
dead man; when the corpse ia finally tied up a hole is cut in the mat so that the 
hand can pass through; a cap is taken to cover the head, and four eagle feathers 
passed four times over the head anid taken away; three bearers carry the body, 
contrary to the usual custom; when earth is put in the prave it is stamped down; 
as a rule only young men go to the farm. Twelve days after burial they eall the 
dead man, the brother takesa chicken and a cock and goes out with drummers anid 
flute playeta; the fowls and a palm leaf are held out to the sun four times, saying 
“my brother come back home to-day and eat,” four oglisi are planted, and the 
palm leaf and chicken are laid before it, 
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Contrary to the usual custom, women and children are bumed in the enclosure 
of the honse, an infant on the side of the road or outside the door; they make a 
fence and cover the body with leaves; in the case of people buried in the iarm 
they wait a long time and the second burial is unimportant; second burial is made 
for everyone excapt infanta, 

At Ebenebe, according to another account, the body is brought out by two 
men and put on a palm leaf; all the women go to wash the body; it is then carried 
to another place and put on a mat and camwood is rubbed; a cock is killed on 
the ground and a small feather dipped in blood and put in the right hand, three 
midriba of palm tree, two of raphia tree are used for the bier. Children are buried 
in the farm, youths and others in the garden with « small house over the grave, a 
big man in his house, which is then deserted, no one may eat in it, and it is called 
Ajago; women go to burial; adaughter pnts sand on the grave and all the women 
stay in the man’s house for twelve days. 

The widow lies on the ground without sack or mat: she has to wear leaves 
instead of cloth for one year, and no one may touch her or look at her; at the end 
of a year an Nri man is called to remove her from her condition of widowhood; the 
first step is for him to cohabit with her, then another widow shaves her and she 
washes at waterside; the suitor receives a chicken from her, and strikes his chest 
with it, then he passes it round her and throws it in the bush; after eating 
together she is regarded as his wife. Im the second burial rites a she-goat is killed 
to the Cli and a he-goat tied to it: two legs of the goat are put in the dead man's 
bag, a hole is dug in the grave and the bag put into it and covered with mud; the 
mother's people come and take the goat. In the case of a man who has made 
ofon’ba title a ram is killed at the door of the yam store; eight oglisi pegs are 
put in the ground with the leaf and a ram and hen killed on it; the hearts of 
these animals are buried in the ground at the door. 

On the day of the first lurial a palm leaf is taken and struck on the ground; 
this is kept or hidden until after second burial, when it is buried with a piece of 
okwe tree exactly like a body. 

At Mbwaku we come back again to the region of the Awka dialect, but there 
are certain small variations in the burial rites; palm leaf is put upon the ground 
and the body is washed outside by one woman ; camwood is put upon the forehead, 
then upon all the body; when the body is put in the mat, the right hand is laid 
on the breast, a fowl is killed and blood dropped upon the hand and feathers put 
in it; a goat is also killed, and the last blood is put in the right hand with some 
hair; a deep grave, six feet deep or more, is dug in the farm; the body is carried 
on two raphia leaves, which are buried with it; when they leave the grave they 
strike the ground with another raphia leaf and say," Let us go back." This is 
spoken to the dead man. After eight days goats and fowls are eaten and an 
oklgnasi is made; the widow has to sit down in the women's house, and no goat or 
fowl may come in; she holds a cooking knife and takes a whip to drive a goat or 
fowl ont instead of shouting; after twenty-eight days, when she goes to Wash, she 
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has to catch some small fish and bring them home; these are cooked outside the 
house with some yams given her by her suitor, who may not eat himself; then he 
gives other yams, of which he may eat, and after sacrifices to the okbenei of the 
dead man the woman is his wife. For second burial okwe wood and four raphia 
leaves, in which the chicken and the okwe are wrapped, are buried in the back 
house; mashed yams are pot in the camwood pot used for the burial, and it is 
broken on the grave, 

At Aéala they lament rhythmically, with five or six repetitions of a melodie 
phrase; then a new figure takes its place; the wailing may go on practically the 
whole of the night; no blood is used mor feathers; the grave is dug in the fanm: 
part of the wall is broken down to carry the body through, and only young men 
follow it; the ground ts struck with a palm leaf, which is put up in the road with 
various emblems for some days after death. In former days at Aéala they left a 
slave on the grave of an Qzo member; another slave broke his legs and arms, and 
he was left to die, 

At Tbwariam they put camwood on the body in the house, make a bier of four 
raphia midribs, on which is put the mat (uteamili, here called mbala); the body 
is brought out to an open space, and for a young man a ram is killed with one 
stroke of a matchet; then the ikenga is broken. 

T was fortunate enongh to witness the burial ceremony of a woman the day 
before [left [bwariam. She was a native of the town, and married into another 
quarter; death took place at about 10 p.in.,and the mourners from her own quarter 
traversed the open space (Plate TV, 3) on the side of which I waa living; as they 
passed iy house they appeared to be talking about various things, but broke out into 
wailing some fifty yarda further on—one hundred yarda or so from the house: 
after lamenting for an hour they returned, keeping up the wailing until they had 
reached a certain distance from the house; then they began laughing and chatting ; 
early the following morning the women of the quarter danced in the open space ; 
the plate anklets which they wore rendered any real dancing impossible, and all 
that they did was to step once te the left, and three times to the right, thus pro- 
gressing slowly in a circular direction. 

About midday the body was brought out and put down in the space where 
the dancing had taken place; cowries were thrown down, and there was a certain 
amount of wailing; after a short time the bier was picked up by the young men 
and carried to the woman's own quarter (i, 4); here it was put down, and the girls 
of the quarter up to the age of about seventeen came and threw themselves down 
on their knees and elbows and began to wail; they massed themselves at one end 
of the coffin im one sweltering heap (Plate V, 1), and so far as I could distinguish 
the words, they were,“ Oh, our sister, why have you left us?” bot each seemed to 
give utterance to any sentimenta she chose; one girl was seated on a stool at the 
other end of the coffin, and whereas tears poured down the cheeks of the wailers, 
this girl appeared absolutely unmoved, and, so far as I could see, did not speak. 
It appeared afterwards that she was the sister of the deceased woman, 
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While the wailing was going on, men, who congregated in the shade of « tree 
(., 2), for the sun was beating down fiercely, brought offerings of cloth and laid 
them on the coftin; cowries were alao thrown down ; the elder women of the quarter 
appeared to take no part in the wailing. After this extraordinarily barbaric scene 
had gone on for twenty minutes or so, the bier was picked up and carried to the 
farm, und the wailing ceased as if by magic. 

The women do not attend at the grave, the family sit down for twelve days, 
and a pot of water is put in the obu, from which anyone who comes takes water, 
to wash before they take kola, There is mo second burial of any sort; the 
okbensi 18 taken to the head man of the sept, or possibly of the sub-quarter, who 
puts it in his obu; when they get a new head all the okbensi are removed aiter 
a sacrifice, 

The widow stays twenty-eight days in the house, but she fetches water and 
cooks for men; on the twenty-eighth day she goes to the waterside and just dips 
her hand in; she can marry in twelve months. 

From the above accounts of the various local ceremonies it is apparent that 
there is a certain amount of differentiation between old and young men, women, 
children and infants, though the details do not agree in every town. 

There are, however, certain diseases which render patients incapable of being 
buried in the ordinary way ; a man suffering from elephantiasis is not allowed to die 
in the house, but is removed to the farm, and sometimes simply exposed after 
death ; in some cases a surgical operation is performed after death to remove the 
enlarged part, and then he may be brought home and buried in the ordinary way. 
Smallpox, dropsy, syphilis, leprosy, and a sort of cholera knownas itolo, disqualify 
the sufferers from dying in the house and being buried in the ordinary way; at 
moat they will be covered with leaves in a shallow grave. Second burial may, 
however, in many cases, be performed. | 

A wotnan who dies in pregnancy is also not buried in the ordinary way in most 
places; but at Nibo one of the women who has come to childbirth is called upon to 
perlorm the Cwsarian operation after death, then the woman is buried but not the 
child, I have not heard of any case in the Awka district, but the Onita custom is 
said to be for the same operation to be performed on a sterile woman. 


ASABA DISTRICT. 

In recent years burial customs have undergone considerable change in the 
Asaba district. In former times it was the practice to sacrifice one or more slaves 
at the funeral ceremonies of a man who had attained a certain status, and although 
the custom is still carried ont sporadically, as in a recent instance in 1912, the 
habitual practice of it is a thing of the past. | 

As elsewhere the rites of burial vary according to the age, sex, and importance 
of the deceased. More sacrifices are necessary for a man who is married and has 
children than for a young man who has not taken a wife. In the case of a man 
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Burial of Ke—The general procedure is the same in all cases. First of all a 
man and woman lament, and during this time varions requisites for the funeral 
rites are collected—palm wine, yams, powder, and so on, The body is washed in the 
yard usually by a man of the quarter and laid on a mat, though an eze must sit 
with eight different cloths on him. The head is shaved by a woman, and cowries 
are put upon the wrist, and in the case of an exe, a bead known as idibwe or 
ofiji is pub in his mouth and also chalk. <A red cap ia put on the head of an eze 
with two eagle's feathers, and if a stranger entera the place he salutes him. The 
body is put in a coffin of iroke. Then the ada (head woman) has to come and 
bring a he-goat and a cock. The mat which was hung over the body is her 
perquisite, and also the cock and the goat and the eze’s razor, “the iron he used to 
kill people.” 

Another account of the duties of the ada stated that formerly the body of an 
eze (literally, king) was kept about eight days, precisely as is done with the body 
of a blacksmith in some parts of the district. At the present day a fire has to be 
kept burning for a blackamith, and the body is kippered. 

At about four in the afternoon the ada brings her calabash before the gate, and 
a pot of palm wine, a cock, a mat and a plain white cloth,akwa ihe nabo, are 
brought to her there. The bead, which the eldest aon has to put into the mouth of 
the exe at the moment of death, is removed by the ada and taken away in her 
ealabash. 

When an eze dies, all the exe remain at home till the body is underground, and 
this was also formerly the custom for ikpalo. It was also forbidden for them to 
sit upon their ukbo(mnd seat). They were, however, forbidden to weep, and if 
they violated this prohibition they had to chalk their eves. 

An eze was formerly buried near the point of land south of Asaba which is 
known 4s Onirhe, and the ground given for the choice of this place was that Nevise, 
the founder of the town, was said to have been buried there, In former days, after the 
borial ofan ez¢, a watch was set by his own ebo (quarter), for one month, lest some 
other town should come and dig up the body. to cut off the head as a trophy. When 
Afadie, the first asabwa (head chief) died, they disonsed whether he should be 
buried there, for he had been a great warrior, so they decided to make his grave 
inside the town lest his enemies should get hold of his head and make omalegwe 
with it. At the present day an eze is buried outside under his ukoni (kitehen), 
an ikpalo under his ukbo and an nkpese anywhere in his house, 

If an eze dies during the seven days that he “rubs chalk " it is alo (forbidden) 
and the body is taken to the ajoifia (bad bush), Another statement was that they 
could wait till the seven (lays were up, pay money, nearly £2, to all the eze of the 
quarter, a ceremony called isu ike n'ani, and then bury the deceased as ikpalo, 
not eze. This rite was explained as the taking off of the red cap, not from the 
body itself, for the dead man’s éi Spo him, The ¢1 itself again does not 
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appear to be in aetual use, for the omu ojuku (a kind of palm leaf) is taken in 
place of the 4i, which is kept on the mud seat called ololumwo, At some point 
during the ceremonies the akbo of the dead man has to be cut down by odocu; 
he went to the spot once for a man with obu title and twice foreze. The first 
time he atruck a ram four times upon the ground, the second time he struck it four 
times more and then killed it; if a ram could not be found, a slave, a he-goat, and a 
cock were killed. The body of the ram went to the idumu (sub-quarter), and 
odogu received as his perquisite the head and genitals. An eze who dies while he 
is “ rabbing chalk” cannot be recalled for second burial. 

It may be noted in passing that the same rule applies to the exubwo: but 
only if he dies during his years of office. He is taken to the ajoifia and his 
umunna act as his deputies. At the close of his term of office they can celebrate 
second burial for him, 

Burial of orhgne-—More elaborate than the rites of burial for an eze are those 
of orhene or priest. The other orhene gather, and eight goats and eight fowls 
are sacrificed, but they may not see the dead man, who may not be touched, how- 
ever, hefore the other orhene come, Before they go home they receive two chickens 
for the ceremony of purification, If this is omitted, they cannot eat at home. 

After the orhene have come, the dead man is washed and dressed: camwood 
is rubbed on him, and chalk and eagle’s feathers are put in his hair, the head 
having been shaved, save from the crown to the nape of the neck. 

The hair is not thrown into the bush but kept in a pot, and when the head is 
shaved one goat is killed in the ogige (garden), one goat in the house, and one fowl 
for the ibuma (cloth chest), and one fowl for his ebi or feather hat. The orhene 
is said to be buried first of all in @ coffin and then in a canoe; hence an orhene is 
forbidden to anter acanoe. If the dead man has a grown son he makes a small 
canoe and a coffin; the canoe is put inside the coffin and then the corpse in a sitting 
position, They say that the canoe is put inside the coftin in order that, when the 
dead orhene comes to the world again, the child may be able to travel in o cande: 
The grave is dug behind the house of the alose which the orhene serves, Atsome 
points during the ceremonies the heap of stones and mud, which is made hy the 
orhene at his induction, is broken down, the last goat being sacrificed at the same 
time ; this goat is known as ibwaici obim wo (? covering the heap of stones). 

At some time after the completion of the original burial (probably nine days), 
the rite of second burial is performed, A gun is fired at dawn, and the rite 
known as ukwenta begins, Three goats are sacrificed. one for ukwenta, one 
for ifejioko ono, that is the tools used in the farm, dnd one for ifejioko ubwa, 
also known as ifejioko ora, that is an ebwo tree or stick in the farm house, Op 
ukwenta day they dance round the town: this is known as ukwota; and all 
the ebwo are cut down which the dead man had planted as a fence, one each 
year. For the dance they take a drum known as okanga, a shield, akbani, a 
matchet, quarter staff and an ukbo aéi or rain hat. The following day a gun is 
fired about 2 p.m. and men and women dance, Probably on the same day the 
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grave is rubbed Gite ine). This is explained us rubbing blood on the ukbo 
on which the mwo were kept. 

During these ceremonies three slaves were sacrificed: one with his head cut 
off was buried in the gate, one in the place where the dead man washed. and one 
where hia ak bo tree stood. One slave had to be given a title, but apparently he 
was not one of those sacrificed, The goat was killed and the man put four tufts of 
palm fibre on each side of his head in imitation, probably, of the aziza (“ broom ") 
which the eze wears on his red cap, The slave did not ait npon the mud seat but 
near it, and for thirteen days ate food cooked in the ukoni, 

During this time of seventeen days a man dressed ip as maun and paraded 
the town. Ukwenta followed the maui and received money, 60 that he could 
eat food not cooked in the ukoni. The maun, who was also known as egiga, 
was aceompamied by Irokute. He chased women about in the evening time and 
about 6 p.m. retired to the okule, or house which was built especially for him. 
One statement said that he remained only thirteen days, and that the idumu cooked 
for Trokute on the thirteenth day. Irokute went early in the morning to the 
okule, so that the women might not know, and left “rin at night. On the day 
before egiigi games, all the widows of the dead man go and wash, and on the last 
day of the satay of egigii they remain outside the fence (okpukpe) until dawn. 
On the following day egigt gives them new husbands, telling them to choose whom 
they will have. This coming out of mourning on the thirteenth day of egigt is 
called epun'ononwh. All the quarter come and eat food and all the idumu 
lament, but all the women can go to market. The eldest son and daughter and the 
widows do nothing witil egg goes, but the other children are allowed to work. 

Burial of Women.—In the case of women the rites are less eomples, The 
head wife of an eze is buried by her iduma, and especially by her eldest brother 
or his descendants ; and the grave is dug behind the house. The wife of an ikpale 
or nkpese would be buried in the house, aa would be the case of all except the 
head wives of an eze. Where the brother of the dead woman has no house the 
grave is made on the spot. where he will build his house later. The day before the 
burial of an anase (head wife)is known as ikbosu osu. The eze's mourning 
begins then and he cannot go out for seven days, After seven days have passed 
he may go out, but a servant must be left behind to Catry on the mourning. 
Ashes are put tpon one side instead of being swept away for seven days. On the 
seventh dey the eze shaves, leaving a patch upon the crown, and the servant 
shaves on one side only ; the childen all shave, and the other wives leave a small 
piece unshaven. When a wornan dies they bring her calahash, one hen and her loom 
sword to the market. The calabash is broken, the hen killed and the loom sword 
laid down, Then they go back and kill another hen. Her place in the market 
is taken by her daughiter, but if she has no daughter anyone may tnke it, 

“Burial” of Absentee—Where a body cannot be recovered, as for example in 
a case of a drowned man, omu ojuku is struck four times on the bank of the 
stream and the dead man's name called four times. The omu is then covered 
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with a cloth and put upon a board. The ceremonies are performed for it as for a 
corpse. There is a saying, “omu ojuku adad ani mpu, odant obul ozu” (omu 
ojuku does not fall for nothing: if it falls, there is a corpse), that is to say, some- 
one has died a violent death, 

Where someone is buried in the ajoifia, omu ojuku is knocked to call them 
for first burial after seven days, and this is probably the explanation of the con- 
trailiction in the account of the burial of ane ze who has rubbed chalk, given 
above, 

The child who does not know where his father and mother were buried, that 
is to say, if they were buried when the child was young, may knock omu ojuku in 
the street and call to them to come. 

Buriat ef Debtor—With regard to the burial customs generally it may be said 
that a man who buries a debtor is responsible for his debt, and generally speaking 
the man who buries a person is also his heir. Tia man buries his own brother the 
vhild of the deceased cannot demand the property. 

Ordinarily a man’s own brother will bury him whether he has a debt or not, 
This obligation, however, does not go beyond actual blood brotherhood, and the 
okpalumunna (head of the kin) is responsible for the burial of a man of the 
umunna He will also bury a man who has a young son or brother, even if he 
leaves daughters, assuming, of course, that there is no idelhwe. In such cases, of 
course, hé gets the property, if there is any,or pays hiadebts. People beg the mwe 
that they may be preserved from the fate of becoming oxzu okpala. 

Burial of ikpalo—At Okpanam when an nikpalo dies his wives lament 
him and his daughter or some other woman shaves his head. The corpse is then 
taken out and washed and laid on a mat and cloth. A goat known as ewu ikenga 
is killed, and the grave is dug by men of the same ebo while others make the 
cottin. They march with the okanga and coffin round the town and put the 
corpse in it about 5 p.m,, singing burial songs; the vrave-diggers and those who 
fill in the grave wash. At dawn the ikpalo of the ebo come and kill a goat for 
ifejioko. The okbosilo (an image like ikenga) is put before the ogwa (front 
house) and a goat sacrificed. Yams and koko yams are split, a food that is 
ordinarily forbidden for an ikpale. Each akpalo comes and puts an isikeli 
leaf in his left thumb and forefinger, claps his right hand on it, drops it and odes 
struizht home without turning to look hack; this means that they are leaving 
him and he will never follow them. Twenty-eight days later they dance The 
widows mourn for twenty-eight days and shave half their heads; on the eve of 
their coming out the suitor provides food (ani ononwu) for the nkpalo of the 
ebv. When the widow comes out she washes and shaves all lier head. 

Surial of L—In the case of an eze the old men (ikei) of the umunna 
wash him and at the same time the young men load the guns When the corpse 
is brought in, it is put on a mat before the ukbo in a sitting position and they 
bring the dance ornament known as ubwome and the ebi or feather circlet for 
the head. The face is chalked and cowrie wristlets and armlets may be added 
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also, While this is being done the young men are firing guns, and a door has 
been taken for a blacksmith to eut up and make a coffin of. The son and the 
imunna bring oil, a hen, mbuazu (dried fish), three ngugu (9d) and seven vams 
for the blacksmith ; the coffin is laid before the uk bo of the ogwa, A larce goat 
known as ewn ikenga js killed on the right hand and shared by the nkpalo, 

The amunna begin and the sons-in-law finish the digging of the grave: the 
umunna carry the empty coffin round the town and the ikunne, or people of the 
dead man's mother, carry it round a second time. The umunna danee till 3 am. 
and then put the corpse in the coffin and carry it to the grave, which is outside the 
house where he washed, Guns are fired and the grave-liggers wash, The eldest 
son blows 4 horn, ‘The following day « goat is given to the Akpalo of the umun na, 
this because the dead man had made ikpalo before he made eze title. Tt is 
known asikenga ikpalo beeause the son now takes his father's iken ga. In 
the case of a young eze the sub-qnarter (idumu) will lament, but not in the case 
of an old eze. 

Six doors are said to have heen used for the coffin formerly, and it was about 
4 feet 6 inches high; the grave was 7 feet deep and dug by two men working all 
the time, 

The parade with the coffin was apparently after dark with torches, The 
procession was led by aslave wearing a rain hat with a fiy whisk on his shoulder. 
He was tied to the ebwo, which represented ifejioko, and shot with a gun. The 
eze might not see this portion of the ceremony. Thus it was performed the day 
after the burial of the body, and the slave was buried beneath the ebwo. At the 
conclusion of the burial the ada cooked and offered to the mwo, then the idumu 
and others cooked and the okbosilo was split. An emphatic way of refusing a 
request is to say, “ May I split my okbosilo, if I do it.” 

If the son has not already taken ikpese title at his father’s death. he foes to 
the ok palebo for it, 

The son-in-law at the present day bring powder, cowries, and one goat if the 
bride price is finished ; in former days they had also to bring a elave, If any of 
them have not completed payment of bride price they are reminded that it is 
necessary for them to do an, 

At the end of twenty-eight days all the ebo take the Okanga drum and 
dance round the town, women going also, Upon their return to the house the 20ne 
bring palm wine. Each son-in-law brings three ngugu (9¢.), which is known as 
egomwo. The meaning of this is said to be that the wife may return to her 
hnsband free from mourning, A son-in-law remaina in his father-in-law's house 
for twenty-eight days after death, | 

From the day of the death the wives remain in for seven izu (twenty-eight days), 
They then shave and begin their mourning, after taking off their beads and other 
ornaments. They wear only one cloth, They carry a seed known as osiosio and 
astnall stick. The object of carrying this is to keep the dead man from troubling 
them; osiosio is w scented seed. The widow cannot sweep ashes out for six 
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months. If she knows that the eldest son is going to marry her, she cannot 
remain in the house, but gets a small house known as ononteo outside, At the 
end of six months the nk palo of the ebo come, two handfuls of mashed yams are 
put ina wooden dish and ukodo ig filled with fish; the next hushand buys the 
fish. These are cooked and given to the ikpalo, The head woman (adebo) 
shaves the widow's hair and she washes, 

Burial of Be.— When an eze dies before he has completed his title, the body 
is sent to the ajoifia with a fowl’s feather in the hair. Twenty-eight days later 
hit tinunna perform the burial ceremonies for him. Qmu ojukn is taken to the 
road leading to the ajgifia and struck on the ground and the man's name called 
seven times, At the end of the street it is laid down, covered with a cloth, and 
then carried home. The coffin ia made with palm mid-ribs and a mat and the 
omu ojuku put inside and carried round the town, The wives mourn twenty- 
eight days from the burial of this coffin, The grave is dug by the eho outside the 
house; guns are fired and the people of the ebo lament, but the sons-in-law do not 
eome Those who have not completed bride price bring money and the others 
have to furnish the necessary articles for the ceremonies of itunne. 

Hurl of Woman.—The head wife of an eze is sent to her own people or is 
carried away by her own ebo, The women shave and wash the body and wrap 
her up ina mat and cloth, A goat supplied by the husband is killed as ewu 
ikenga and goes to herebo. The husband also kills a cow and shows the meat of 
both goat and cow to her ebo, Her husband's people make the coffin and at two 
in the afternoon her ebo dance and out down her banana and plantain trees so 
that she may have alibo in the world of mwo. The coffin ia taken as far as the 
boundary of her own street, « knife is laid down in the boundary, a stick planted, 
and a goat killed known as ewn ifejioko ikporo, Herebo return with the coffin, 
and her husband gives them a goat, which is struck upon the coffin till it is dead. 

If she has a son, he would proceed to bury his mother just outside his own 
house or on the spot where he will build his house; otherwise her ebo carry the 
body to their own quarter. After seven native weeks (twenty-eight davs) the 
children or husband cook and the mourning is over. Her umunna take her ofa 
and kill 4 cow on it. The head is given to her child, who cooks it, dresses the 
skull and puts it on the wall above the mud image of the mother, and her ofo is 
placed near. On the day on which her children go to market they throw cowries 
and people follow them and dance. One hen ja taken, and her calabash is broken 
after the hen has been sacrificed on it. 

For another wife one goat is sacrificed to the ikenga and another to the 
ifejigko, If she has a eon who lives in his own house he inav give a cow to the 
ebo, but this is not necessary, If a woman comes from Asaba her son may pay 
three bags or else bury the body in the woman's own honse. The head wives of 
nkpalo and nkpese are buried like the ordinary wives of an eze, An unmarried 
girl is buried in her brother's house, if she has one. A cock may be killed before 
her ikenga, but if she has no ikenga there would be no sactifice 
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Burial af Ayo—At Isele Asaba I obtained an account of the burial of the 
head chief, the rites of which differ in some respects from those performed for 
ordinary persons. In former days his death was kept secret in the first instance 
and his slaves were seized in order that they might not escape for fear of being 
sacrificed. If the death occurred in the evening, the ozo members made a cottin of 
iroko during the night. Two boxes of cloth were brought, the ends joined and 
put on the shoulder of the corpse, one on each side, and a biz cloth, mbuluku, was 
tied from the chief's waist to his ankles. He was first of all shaved inside the 
house by the adg@bo as soon as death had occurred, and then carried behind the 
house and washed. The body was put on the mpata, a cireular box of iroko, 
rubbed with chalk by the young men, dressed and put in the coffin lying down. 

The young men of the ebo then dug his grave in his sleeping room and beat 
ufie drum before the ogwa, A situtunga(?) horn, known as okpili, was blown 
and various drums beaten, including okanga, ukoma,eguaka nabo and isi ube. 
A slave was seized and sixteen torches lighted, and then the young men took up 
the coffin with four posts as support. Eight torches were carried in front and 
eight behind, and they went before Onitsha alose. This was known as to ono 
ekwulo,“ opening the gate to the street.” The slave was then killed and hia head 
ent off to shut the road to the street. The coffin was hreught back and one male 
and one female slave were put in the grave alive. The coffin was then lowered 
with « climbing rope into the grave, which was nine feet deep, and the vrave was 
filled in. Those present shouted nkpume ejiri, “a atone is broken,” for no one 
could say openly that the Ago was dead, and until this cerenony was performed no 
one could lament. There was no offering of food at the burial. At dawn the 
whole town met together and the okpalebo split the iken fa of the dead man, 
sacrificing one he-goat, one she-goat, one cock, and one cow. Four days later the 
okwati was brought and a cow and other animals offered to it. The nkpuluéi 
were taken out of the dish and Isid upon isikeli leaves. Kola, a cock and other 
things were then offered and the ikpuluéi split. Four ikpuludi were taken to 
the new head chief to serve as his éi, Four days later, again, one he-goat, one she- 
goat, a cow, and a slave were offered to split ifejioko; kola, ete, waa offered aa 
before, and a slave killed and buried before the ifejiokw, Four days later a slave 
and other sacrifices were offered at the washing place of the dead chief 

Twenty-eight days after the death, all the people to whom Ago had given a 
wife met and sacrificed a cow and a slave in the open place before the ogwa. His 
relatives and the adebo went to the market place and threw cowries. which were 
provided by the song-in-law. At dawn the next day the sons-in-law came and 
gave the due known as itunni, so that their wives might bear children. Fach 
son-in-law brought one goat, eighteen fowls, and forty cowries for palm wine, 
Eight of these fowls went to the wife, and she offered kola to the grave. Each son- 
in-law then brought two cloths, one of three breadths and one of two breadths, The 
eldest son got the first together with the goat and ten fowls, The wife got the 
second and four hundred and twenty cowries. Each wife of the dead man got from 
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her father two cloths, one of three breadths and the other of two breadth, together 
with 1820 cowries. These they presented to the eldest son, and if he refused the 
gift it meant that he intended to marry them. Those whose gifts were accepted 
went back to their own people when they finished their mourning. 

To rub the grave the following seerifices were offered: one he-coat, one she- 
goat and one bullock. The old men of the town met and all the women of the ebo, 
and the animals were killed before the grave and their blood sprinkled on it. Two 
women knelt at each end and used their left hands to rub the blood on the grave. 
From that day onwards the grave was rubbed by the people of the house, who alse 
brought cowries and fixed them on the top of the grave till all was covered. 

Three months after death a he-goat and a cock were sacrificed “to draw the 
hands of the dead chief into the house," The eldest son cut kola for the image of 
his father; one woman and one man of the blood brethren of the dead washed 
and dresse| and bronght a new mat, and it was their duty to offer the food pro- 
vided. The peelings of the first yams were collected and boiled; no goat may eat 
the yam peelings. The woman took up the pot and the man folded up the mat, 
and they went home. On oyi day the eldest son offered to his father one goat and 
put all the mwo in the ogwa. The sons-in-law brought yams, palm wine and 
‘cowries, the daughters brought food, and the people of the ebo were called upon for 
contributions, The head wife cooked and brought the food to the ogwa and in 
the evening the people of the ebo came to divide the food and the goat that was 
offered to the mwo. When they had done this they said, “Next year "—that 
is to say, when next year comes they will do the same again. 

Gurwl of Okpala at Isele Asoba,—When a man who has taken the title of 
okpala dies, the body is brought ont and the eldest daughter or any female in the 
ebo shaves the body and washes it and marks it with chalk and covers it with a 
cloth, Then the okwelegwe of the ebo are called. A dog, a goat and a cock are 
brought; the goat is sacrificed to split the ikenga, the dog is killed near the body 
and the blood allowed to drip in a cirele round the body. In the case of a man who 
has an akbo, the body is taken to the tree with one ram, Cowries are thrown by 
the children and the ram killed to the akbo and the blood sprinkled round. Shots 
are fired at the akbo and the tree cut down, and sixteen cowries are given to each 
omalegwe. The Tyase kills « ram, a dog,and acock. The okpa ikenga and 
cowries are sent to lyase, who accompanies the cotlin, which is taken four times to 
the read and baek. The body is then taken up again and carried to the grave, which 
has been dug by the young men. It is put in a coffin three feet high, made by the 
blackemiths. 

The shaving of the body tukes place in the part of the house known as ezi- 
obulu, and the corpse is seated on a cireular box (mpata) The adebo shaves a 
little of the whole, and some other woman finishes the task. Then the ada takes corn 
husks and emears chalk on the body from head to foot in spota. The box of eloth 

pened and the eldest son comes and all the children to dress the body, which is 
put on 4 good mat and then wrapped in cloth. When the young men have dug the 
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grave they blow a calabash horn to call the dead man, and shout his af’ olu, work 
name. If the dead man has a good son his ikenga is not destroyed, but only a 
alice taken off if, and the image is then handed to his son. The head of the dog is 
usually cut off near the head of the corpse, according to my informant, but on the 
occasion. on which I saw a burial, which was, however, of a woman, it was done 
nearer the feet than the head, and no liuportance seemed to be attached to the place 
where it was performed. A goat is sacrificed to the feet,and fufu offered by a man 
and woman sitting at the feet; yams split in four, mixed with oi] anid salt are also 
offered, and thirdly kola, which is not eaten. The daughter of the dead man takes 
the dish and the pot-and preserves it if it is a good one, but if it is a bad one she 
will probably break it. The eldest daughter of a family in the idumu takes the 
food offered in the broken pot and throws it into the bush. 

On the day after the burial a piece of wood called umutma is used to beat the 
grave and the blood sprinkled on it, All the okpala come and mourn. and the 
meat of the goat is taken to the senior ok pala of the ebo by the children, who sit 
down there and divide the meat. Mourning goes on for four (avs, and vame are 
cooked for the itokwelegwe, who dance at night,and for the mwada, the women 
of the family, who keep a fire burning on the grave to keep it dry. On the fifth 
day the €1 is broken after a cow and a goat have been sacrificed, Only one 
nkpuludi is cut up and each of the sons takes one piece. The meat of the victims 
is taken to the okpalebo and divided among the ikpala. Then « hen anda he- 
crown are killed in the dead man’s washing place, and the meat goes to the women of 
the family (mwada). A cow, a goat, and yams are sacrificed to cut down ifejioko 
and a goat to cut down oGuéu aja, the sticks planted before the frout wabe at the 
annual sacrifice, A ram is sacrificed to orhwi; one orhai is taken out and one 
image left for the eldest son. 

Three months after the death a hen and a he-goat are sacrificed for ini nui, 
or drawing the dead man’s hands into the house. The literal translation of ini nni 
is “to bury food.” The eldest son provides yams and theada brings a tuat and two 
pots, one of which is for the yains. The yam peelings are cooked, beaten ina mortar, 
and all the iduimu come and eat. One of the pots is set aside for the peeled yams : 
any okpala puts fire under it and all shout when the fire blazes up, The eldest 
son digs a small hole and the head woman (ada) kills a fowl to it. All the yams 
are offered and peeled yams and water poured into the hole, Then the ada takes 
her mat and pot, saying that she is going her own way, and the children shave their 
heads. 

When ler lusbaud dies the widow brings a cloth of two breadths, and a cloth 
of three breadths, a dog, a cock, and a he-goat, and on the day of burial she cooks 
the food, She takes the beads from her neck and removes the ivory anklets, She 
remains in the kitelen (ukoni), where she wears bamboo cloth (mpe), and sleeps on 
the ground, and mourns forseven months. After this a small house near the bush 
is built for lier, and no one may fee her in that house; food is brought by a child, 
who knocks with a stick and puts the food down. When the child is gone the food 
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is taken in and the dish subsequently put out again and taken away by the child, 
When the head wife comes out, a big goat, known as ewn isi kai, is sacrificed. 
Her own people come and cook for her, The head woman (adebo) shaves her head 
while she is still in the little house, and the hair is buried in afo market at mid- 
night and a goat sacrificed by the adebo. No man may see the ceremony, The 
small house is then burnt, and she washes and can then mix with other people. 

The head wife, when she comes out, goes to the house assigned to her by a 
doctor, who indicates the dwelling of one of the children of her husband. When 
she goes into the house a goat is sacrificed and a wooden image knownas uruéi, and 
said to represent her dead husband, is put in one of the small holes, known as uf ul, 
in the wall; urnéi means mourning Gi, After this the head wife goes to a 
bachelor's house till her hair is grown, Her second husband is, properly speaking, 
the son of her husband by another wife, or his brother, but the widow is allowed to 
choose anyone in the sub-quarter (idumn), and no bride price is payable. 

All the other wives remove their ornaments and put on mpe When the 
adebo shaves their heads they burn the bamboo cloth (m pe), and bury ashes in the 
ajoifia, They remain in the house and mourn for three months only. They 
become free when the ini nni ceremony has been performed. The eldest son feeds 
them so long as they are in mourning. Each makes uruéi and offers a he-crowt, 
She goes to live in a house indicated to her by a doctor, which must be in the same 
ebo, and the son sacrifices to urnéi for her. All the ebo come and eat, but only 
the idumu share the meat offered to the uruéi The widow cannot go to any man 
who has taken okpala title, nor may she marry till her hair is grown so that it 
may be parted. 

Five days before his sisters return to their husbands, the eldest son cuts the 
iroko to make the image of his dead father. Each son-in-law brings palm wine for 
this ceremony, which is called ofennu, and also yams; and on the road he'says to 
each person whom he meets," Lead ine to my father-in-law's house.” Each okpala 
of the son's idumu who comes to the ceremony is provided with a dish of food. 
At about four in the afternoon the mwo are brought before the ogwa, and the 
okei of the idumu takes his seat. Each wife brings four kola and sits down on 
the mpata, She wears ubwome on her waist and makes ekwelenku. The heal 
wife of the eldest son kneels and offers kola to the mwe, aud then hands it to the 
eldest 8on, who again offers. All the wives perform. this ceremony, and then the 
sons-in-law. All the kola is put in one plate and a young man takes a goat and 
euts its throat. The blood is dripped on the mwo, but not on the éi. The son 
gets up, puts his horn in his girdle, takes the knife used for killing the gout, and 
cleans it on the skin. Then he cute the rope from the neck of the goat and pute it 
among the mwo. Then he takes the knife used for sacrifice and makes enaka 
with the eklest man present and at will with others. This he dous by dancing and 
striking the blade of the knife against the knife held by the other man. When hie 
does this people present say “ogazoi” (may he protect you}—that is invoking the 
blessing of his father. Kola is handed round, the hair of the goat Finged off, and 
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the meat can be boiled. Yams are pounded by girls and men and the headwoman 
(ada) of the aub-quarter (idumu) asks for and receives a share. When the wives 
of the sons-in-law say that the food is cooked, boys are sent to call the nmunna of . 
the son; two people share out the food on wooden plates. The eldest son declares 
that the ada has taken away all the yams, and then tells a boy to bring out more 
yams and give them to his head wife. Food 1s shared in four portions in the first 
instance, given to the four oldest men: then the dividers bring water to the eldest 
son, who sprinkles it on the mwo, and also smears them with mashed yam and 
obobwo, which is eaten by the children. Some is pnt on a spoon, known as 
ozio0zi, and ia eaten by the ike. The eldest son puts some of the best food on the 
mwo; a young man takes it to the head wife of the son, who is im the ukoni. 

When the meat is brought the dividers take the head and remove the jaw. 
The head is given to the okpalebo, The leg and the chest go to the eldest son, 
and the okpala whom he serves gets a leg, liver, and some of the side, The liver 
is put on the mwo and eaten by the children. The mwada get the whist, the 
young men get the kidneys and the remainder of the sides, one leg goes to the old 
men (ikei), and one leg to the children. A childless woman among the daughters 
of the dead man may eat her portion there, and take some to her husband ; if 
she has children she will also take some home for her ecnildren. The children of 
the dead’ man’s son serape the meat froin the goat's skull and tie it up with the 
same rope that they used before; the skull is then hung in the ogwa. 

The following contributions are required from « son-in-law when his father-in- 
law dies. He gives one bag of cowries to his wife to go and see about the burial, 
and sixpence in cowries. If he belongs to the same town as his father-in-law, he 
‘fires one fiask of powder when he reaches his father-in-law'a house; if he belongs 
to another town, his idumu accompany him and he fires one keg. He also takes 
two cloths, one of three breaths and one of two breadths, The eldest son 
provides palm wine to the value of three oko (14d), or cowries to a corresponding 
aAMount 

In the case of & man who has taken okonti title but has gone no further, a 
stout sapling is cut from an ebwo tree and the mpata or okpala’s seat is carved 
from it. Chareoal is ground and the body marked in spots with the charcoal by 
means of acorn cob, This is done by the kings slave, known as isokute, at 
midnight. Four fowl's feathers are put in the hair and the body is buried in the 
house. A goat which has not opened its eyes, a cock that has not crowed, 
and a chicken removed prematurely from the egg are sacrificed at the burial of 
okonti, 

Burial of Women—At the burial of a woman the snb-quarter (id umu) lament 
and send to her own umunna tocome. Her head is shaved in the partof the house 
ealled eziobulu, and she is also washed there. Then a mut is laid down and the body 
laid upon it with a cloth under the head, and cowries are put upon the wrists. Her 
nmunna and her ukunne—that is to say her father's relatives and her mother’s 
brothers and sisters and their children—have to bring white cloth, which is used to 
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cover the corpse, A cloth is torn in pieces(Plate V, 3) and neck, chest, waist, knees 
and ankles are tied up and also the big toes. The head is covered witha cloth. It is 
probable that the thumbs are tied up, but I omitted to verify this. The grave is 
dug in the house by the young men of the umunna, and if she had any children, 
her children and her husband's umunna begin to dig the grave. The ikenga is 
placed near the feet and a goat and a cock killed to it, which is then split and left 
on the ground. 

Her own umunna carry the meat to their headman (okei) and divide it; only 
the head goes to herchildren. Guns are then fired and food and one dog are brought 
by her own children ; this rite (Plate V,4)is called elo nni oku ozu (offering food 
of lamenting). Yams are roasted and split into four, oil and salt are added, and 
the whole covered with a plate. Four ebwo leaves are put on the ground at the 
feet, soup poured out and the soup pot broken; this is done by two women of the 
umunna, Kola is then handed to them, which they break and offer to the corpse 
with their left hand (Plate VI, 1) and then put on the ground. They then take 
ebwo leaves and cleanse their hands; the food is thrown into the bush, 

After this the people present march round the corpse five times widdershins, 
one wolnan carrying the loom sword of the dead woman with a band of cowries 
Toundit, A dog's head is cut off near the feet (Plate V1, 2)and blood allowed to drip 
from the body, which is covered round the corpse; this blood is snid to be for the dead 
person to take. The children boil and eat the dog, which is put on ebwo leaves 
until after the burial. Then the body is carried round the quarter (ebo) of the 
dead woman, and if she dies in her husband's ebo, rownd her husband's ebo also, 
A door is used asa bier. Then the corpse is put down and carried into the house. 
After it has been put into the grave, the grave is filled in, and the water-pot used 
for storing water brought to the door and thrown out and broken. The cowries 
are removed from the loom sword and the grave-diggers wash their hands by 
rubbing them with elbwo leaves (Plate VI, 4) and then pouring water over them 
from a calabash. They wash a second time when they reach home, 

Burial of Okpala—At Onita Olona for the burial of an okpala, after his 
relatives have lamented, other people come and the body is washed in the eziobulu. 
Tt is then taken into the house and laid on a mat and shaved by a woman ; for this 
. the body is lifted up. Then a cloth is laid down and a mat and cloth folded over 
the body and the whole tied up ina cloth torn into strips, The ikenga is brought 
before the body and a cock and goat sacrificed to it, and the image is then given to 
the son. The cock and goat are cooked and shared out to the ikei, onotu, ikpala, 
okwelegwe and the son, A palm branch is taken to measure the body, and the 
grave is dug by the young men of the ebo in the mbwolono, The young men 
beat the okanga drum and dance round the body clockwise. A dog is brought, 
the head struck off at one blow, and the blood poured upon the body. Then the 
young men take the body to the grave. The water pot is thrown upon the roof sq, 
that water rune upon the corpse and the water pot falls und breaks. The feet are 
knocked four times upon the roof and the frazments of the water pot thrown into 
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the bush, Then the grave is filled in, and the grave-diggers stamp on it, saying, 
egolio lio lio, and then the wife knows that her husband is dead. The grave- 
diggers take eliwo leaves to wash. Four days later the widows, who had cooked 
in their houses, bring food to offer on the grave. Kola is offered with the right 
hand, and they say ekweneya nwu, n’obun oku mwadu nibe atulo ji 
mbwaku, “Let her not die, it is not the fault of each other that gathering yams is 
poor.” Food ia then offered and the same words repeated. This sets the widow 
free from her mourning; the head wife mourns four days more. 

When « man dies, a widow takes off all her ornaments and her cloth and pute 
on an old cloth, and if she has not got one old enough, she ruba mud on a new 
cloth, She lives im her own house and sleeps on the floor. She earries the osiosio 
seed, which is forbidden to an okpala,in order to keep her dead husband away. 
He comes in a dream, bui does no harm, but the widow cries when she wakes up. 
She is allowed to leave the house, but must carry the osiosio with her. After her 
husband's burial the widow is led by one of her husband's daughters to her place 
in the market; no man must see her, I was told that she did this because when 
her husband took okpala title she accompanied him and went to her place in the 
market. Then all the headwomen (ada) are brought by the omu to the widow's 
house; they cook mbuazu in broken pots in the old cooking place; then all the 
pots are broken, the food is left and the kitchen is broken down. The market 
queen (omu) then calls upon her to choose a husband, but if she chooses no one 
the people present cannot eat. Under ordinary circumstances she cooks for the 
women to eat and the omu gives a razor to a woman to shave the woman and a 
thread is tied on her neck. She is then sent to a bachelor's house and remains there 
three months. 

The adebo may also give a chewing stick to the widow, saying that the eldest 
eon gives it to her; the widow throws it away and is then the wife of the eldest 
son. Before coming to him she performs the ceremony called “ibu akwu luz ono,” 
“ parrying erying to the house,” that is to her own people ; aman selected by herself 
comes to her and has connection ; he must not be of the ebo she has married into, 
nor of her own ebo; and no one knows who the man is; they explain this ceremony 
as being to drive away the mwo. 

Before entering her new husband's house, he puts yams and other food at the 
door for her to take. The thread which has been put round her neck during the 
mourning customs is cut off. When a widow re-enters the market, which she may 
not do until her hair is grown Jong enough to be plaited, she leaves her old seat and 
takes a new one, 

At some period after the burial of an okpala, probably a year, his osisi and a 
he-goat are taken before hiaebwo fence. All the ebwo sticks are rooted up and 
laid down together with the osisi: A goat is killed and blood run upon both ; then 
the osisi is eut up. From this time onwards the okpala's son takes no more share 
from his father’s title, 

After the ceremonies for the okpala a further set of ceremonies may be 
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performed if the man had taken ozo title, A dog, a ram, a cock, a tortoise and a 
snail are sacrificed on the tools and the forge is broken downand burned. The son 
takes the tools and provides feod for one day for the ozo members and takes the 
place of his father. 

A certain number of people are not buried but sent to the ajoifia; among 
them are those who die of amallpox, known as isamisa or mbwalaku, those 
who suffer from leprosy, aroida, anyone who swells up and dies, anyone who dies 
of sasswood,inyi, anyone who dies in nzu. In the case of the last three omu 
ojuku is taken, struck upon the ground and buried and when they do it they say, 
“we want to bury you, come back. 

Under ordinary circumstances children are buried in the house under the eaves, 
and a small baby in the side of the street where the grass is heaped up, but a child 
that never cried is sent to the ajoifia, If a boy has made onabwa or sleeping 
house, he may be buried in the house. 

Burial of Woman—For the burial of an old woman the following is the 
procedure. A mat is lnid on the ground just outside the door. The body is bronght 
out and laid upon the mat with a cloth underneath; the head is only partially 
shaved. The ivory anklets are taken off and cowries put up the arms to above the 
elbow. Then a fowl is brought and its feet washed ; it is sacrificed on the ikenga, 
The neck is first of all plucked, while its beak is held so that it may not ery out, 
and the feathers are put on the ikenga, Then the head is out off. the blood 
collected in an ebwo leaf and poured on the right shoulder and arm of the corpse ; 
the body of the fowl is kept outside the house. Chalk is then sprinkled on the 
ikenga and a goat’s throat cut and the blood poured as before on the tight arm; 
then the head is cut off and put upon the ikenga. The bodies of the fowl and the 
goat are put in a basket and the handles of the basket tied with string. The 
thumbs and big toes are next tied and a white cloth put under the body, Then one 
cloth is put over the body, one over the lower limbs, one over the lower limbs and 
body and one over the head and body, and all is tied up. A woman then takes the 
goat's head and the fowl’s feet to another house, The corpse is then rolled up in 
the cloths, a mat ia wrapped round and tied with palm fibre, and all is put upon a 
iter of midribs, At this point a tornado came on and the normal course of the 
ceremonies was interrupted. 

The husband of a woman keepa a fly whisk upon his shoulder and uses a dirty 
cloth which he retains three months ; he sits in his house four days and sleeps on a 
mat, The daughter cooks food and puts it on the grave; this ceremony is known 
as ipu n’on’ ozu (coming out of the house of the corpse), 

Burial of nkpalo, elc—In the presence of divergent elements in the popular 
beliefs, the burial ceremonies at Ala are less uniform than is usually the case. The 
following is an account of the burial of anaikpalo. The umunna take the body 
out and wash it after it has been shaved by the headwoman (ada). Anibenabo 
cloth is tied on the waist, a mat is put down, then a cloth and the body on the 
top. Eyes are chalked and cowries put on the arms from the wrists to the shoulders, 
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The ak palo takes a cock to cleanse the body, and kills it by pulling off the lower 
jaw. Blood is rubbed on the eyes and feathers put in front of the ears and on the 
bridge of the nose of the corpse, Another kills the goat and puts blood upon the 
right hand ; the cock and the goat are taken to [yase's house, The grave is dug 
by a man of the umunna before the ukbo. On the following day the son or the 
umunna beat the grave hard, und the mwada make a fire on tt and rub it with 
chalk, The son-in-law brings powder and palm wine only for the first burial, but if 
he has not completed bride price, the dead man’s umunna call upon him to finish 
payment. He brings his umunna to help dig the grave. 

At the second burial izokute, who is said to be the father of the mwo, sits on 
one side beating a drum, and maskers(maun) come out and dance; the second 
burial appears to be celebrated in the dry season. The sons and daughters sit in a 
row on akbo#i and throw cowries to the dancers, saying nnam obu ji, nnam 
aw ego, which means “my father grew yams, my father had money.” The 
daughters shave their heads unless they are omaku, head wife, A head wite 
(omaku) shaves part and leaves a patch on the crown. Sons from sixteen years of 
age downwards also shave their heads. 

Small children that have no teeth are buried at the edge of the street, for they 
do not know anything ; those who have teeth are buried under the eaves. If a body 
ig not recoverable omu ojuku is ont, struck five times upon the ground and the 
dead man called home, They say bia, ainy akwadebe, “come, we are ready,” 
The omu is then wrapped in a cloth with cowries round it and buried in the house ; 
uke ig made for ofn onini, an unburied person. The eldest son of the dead 
man, or if he has no son, one of his brothers, takes ebwo to make the image of the 
dead man and pnts it among the mwo; they call the dead man and say that they 
have made his image, 

The widow gives an ibenabg cloth and three ngugu to the son of her husband 
and throws cowries when the body is being washed. After burial she goes to her 
own house and does not wash ; she laments morning and evening for three months. 
She rube mud on her cloth and smokes another over the fire for three months, 
which she uses for a walking dress. She may not go into the open street but only 
into the area specially associated with herown umunna No man may enter her 
house until the second burial, which may be a year after the death. Three months 
after the death the heaidlwoman (adebo) shaves her and receives sixty cowries. 
When she leaves her house for good anyone may take possession of it. 

In Ubwolu quarter the eldest daughter of the dead man shaves his head and 
hia eldest son and daughter wash his back ; then the umunna wash the rest of the 
body, The headman (okpalebo) kills the cock and the coat. 

The widow comes out when they bury her husband and goes back to her house 
at night and stays there for nine days. Then she chooses another husband, who 
builds a small honse for her, ono idakwa, in which she stays three months, food 
being provided by the suitor. The adebo shaves her head and breaks everything 
that she has used; the house is burned together with the hoir ef the widow, her 
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cloths and so on. Before the body is washed, a fire of obwankolo is made, and 
the body is kept-near it. When the ceremonies are completed. the wood and the 
ashes are thrown away. 

In Okpologu quarter, which came from near Ida, an Igara town, there are very 
different oustoms. They put cowries on the arm, but this appears to have been 
derived from their [bo neighbours. ‘he head is shaved by anyone, and the body is 
washed by the idumu; a cock is taken to cleanse the body and passed round the 
head by members of the same title. The ceremonies for a man who hes taken a 
title last longer than for another man, and his body may be kippered, In other 
cases the grave is dug three feet six inches deep, and three sticks are put on it, one 
foot above the bottom. The body is put on the sticks, covered with earth, and fire 
put on the top. For second burial, which may We from three months toa year later, 
a mat is made on eke day and buried on oyi day in the earth above the first 
grave. 

Another account said that at the second burial the grave was opened and the 
bones taken out, then the grave was dug deeper and the mat put in. Seven goats 
and one rain were sacrificed and the remains put back in the evening. The day 
after second burial a hole about one foot deep is made near the head for offerings of 
food. The mwo or masked men dance in the courtyard of the dead man. On the 
tenth day the widow chooses.« husband, 

Burial of iikpalo—At Tbuzo, if a man’s son is young, he calls the okpalebo 
to help him to bury his father, otherwise only the umunna assemble. Two men 
hold the body wp while one washes it, Itis then laid on the two mats, known as 
ute and agene. Cowries are tied on the arms and the body is put back in the 
house in a sitting posttion against the wall; it is tied opin a eloth with strips of 
eloth as rope. Chalk is thrown on the body and the eldest daughter sits near it 
and fans it, A red cap is put upon the head of a man who has taken obi title 
and hie eyes and feet are chalked. A cow and a goat are killed as ikenga outside 
the house; the blood from the goat is poured on the right hand and the ikenga 
thrown away, <A goat is killed and a coffin made of iroko, five feet high,and men 
earry it round the town singing okwero ebu; and they answer aiyo, which 
Means “we cannot carry; alas!” The coffin is put before the ebwo fence and 
carried four times backwards and forwards through the gate. Then the head wife 
is brought out; she walks eleven times to and fro before the ogwa., The goat is 
taken before the mud seat of the mwo and beaten upon the ground till it dies, 
The cord anklets worn by the head wife are cut off. A goat is killed at the slab 
behind the honse. Then the body is put in the grave, which ig smoothed eleven 
times with the hand. The grave-diggers rub ebwo leaves and wash and drop 
water on their hands and on their chest. Then the nmunna dance and sing 
yaya koje k’ona, onye melo onaba, “he is going, let him go, who pleases 
himself, he goes.” A cow is killed on the grave forite ini. The eze of the ebo 
do not go to farm for twelve days. The men of the family cook in turn for all 
women who have married ont of the quarter. They sit down in the house of the 
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dead man for twelve days, and then their husbands take one ngugu to the head- 
man (okpalebo) to take their wivesaway. The eldest sonof the dead man brings 
adog and a chieken to purify the house, The oga of the nkpese passes them 
round the heads of all the umunna widdershins, The dog is killed in the street 
and then taken to the headman (okpalebo), and at dawn all the men who have 
taken titles divide the meat. The wives then begin to mourn, 

(hen the husband dies the wife puts on dirty cloths and remains in the 
house lamenting, but up to the end of the twelfth day she can go to any house in 
the umunna, A head wife mourns thirteen months and an ordinary wife seven 
months, after which the ashes are taken to the ajoifia and the widow shaves near 
the ajoifia, washes and changes her cloth. On the twelfth day a separate house, 
called on’ ozu, is made by the umunna for each wife. 

The mother of the eldest aon is married by the brother of the dead man, but 
all her property remains with her son. In the case of an old woman her son may 
build a house or she may go to her umunna. In the latter case she will be buried 
by her own brother. 

When an nkpalo dies no one of the quarter can go to farm for two days, and 
the umunna of the dead man remain at home for seven days. In the case of an 
ukpese the ebo remains at home only one day. 

A woman who has a son is buried in her son’s house. If she has no son she 
is taken to her own people, to whom the husband gives a goat and three ngugu (Dd.), 
She is buried behind her brother's house. Her ebo and her husband's ebo may 
not go to farm for one day. In the case of a child the quarter do not go to 
farm for one day ; in the case of a baby the umunnado not go to farm for one 
day. 

The following are sent tothe ajoifia: people who auffer from amall pox, leprosy 
or swelling of the body, a man who has committed suicide on account of disease, 
an eze candidate before he has made i¢i,a man who commits adultery with an 
isimwo or wife of an obi, and a woman who dies who is mourning for her 
husband. 

In the case of an eze candidate a goat.is killed “to bring him down from his 
mud seat" (ukbo), that ie make him nk palo aain; then he can be buried. All 
the property of a who is sent to the ajoifia gues with him, but they accept 
his goats and cows, the most valuable part of his property, because these animals 
have no dealings with him, they walk about. 

Burial of Ozo.—At Ogwashi the children and brothers of an ozo member 
wash the body, but the eldest; daughter shaves it and washes the back. After 
cloth has been brought the ebo come and the corpse can be tied up in the cloth 
and mat. All this ia done in the court behind the house. The beady is then 
brought inte the house and a fowl killed on the ubwome or dance ornament, 
which is then split. The body of the fowl is given to the ikei kaini, old men, 
A goat and a cock are sacrificed to split ikenga, and a cock to split di. The okwaéi 
is kept by the son and one nkpuluéi goes to the hwago of the dead man. The 
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grave is dug inside the house and each man of the ebo brings one yam. Six days 
after burial the daughters and sistera of the dead man throw cowries in the 
market, The ebo stay in from work one day and the umunna four days. 

When her husband dies the widow laments and brings ak waéi after washing, 
that is a good dance cloth. The head wife also provides one dog, which is killed 
and the body is eaten by the eho. The widow sits in a house made of palm 
leaves, known as ong ogidi, placed behind the husband's house, and no man may 
enter it. She wears mpe cloth and takes off all her ornaments as soon as death 
occurs. She may walk about but not go to farm or market nor carry a load. She 
carries a small basket about with her with her mwo inside and sleeps on the 
ground, Early in the day when her time of mourning is over, the women of the 
family (mwada) take her along the [buzp road; she laments but they dance, 
Before they bring her out she notifies the market queen (omu), who sends 
instructions to the ada to act. The widow takes ashes away to the owele and 
the ada burns her house and her hair, Before she remarries the widow offers two 
goats touruci. She hangs the basket in the roof and offers a hen to it annually, 
A woman who does not mourn for her Lnsband has her house broken down 
and may also be fined three goats. If the fine is not paid she cannot get a 
husband in the same quarter. If the period of mourning is finished, she cannot 
start her mourning instead of paying the fine. 

When a woman dies she is buried by her husband, that is to say, he provides 
a dog, a cloth and a mat, but the rites are actually performed by her own people, 
unless she has borne a gon. ‘he husband may not do any work for three months 
and sits in the house; the ashes are kept, Then one of the daughters sweeps the 
house and takes away the ashes and the remaining wood. The husband sleeps on 
the ground, and at the expiration of the mourning shaves his head and changes 

Burial of Okpalu.—At Ubuluku, for the burial of an okpala, all the other 
ikpala come and sit in a row. The sons and daughters wash and dreas the 
body, and a goat and a cock are sacrificed and the blood sprinkled on the right 
hand. After this the coffin is carried round the town, cowries are given to each 
okpala and guns fired to announce the death, Young men dig the grave. After 
the body is brought back after the procession a hole is broken in the wall of the 
ogwa and the corpse passed into the ogwa through this hole. The goat and the 
cock are sacrificed there and the blood smeared on the corpse. The wives cook 
and bring food, which is put near the corpse, and the ada takes the food provided 
by the head wife and puts it on the coffin. She washes her hands and lays the 
food at the feet of the corpse. She, or another woman, cuts the food in four and 
puts 1t down before the feet. The soup pot and the wooden dish are broken. 
Then the body is brought back to the house and the chief (obi) sends a lump of 
chalk. Each wife and child brings cloth. In the morning the ebo is called and 
in the olden days a slave prepared for sacrifice; his head was shaved and he was 
washed ; two men carried the body to the grave saying onao onao (he is going), 
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four times; then the itainya mili, or water pot, was brought and broken before 
the house. When the corpse is put in the grave they sing: o@i nya maya lao, 
“palm wine man, give him to drink,” and tread the grave hard. A cow and a 
dog are killed upon the grave, and the leg and the head go to the man who is 
burying the body. On the following day the ceremony known as epu on'ozu is 
performed, which means that food is cooked for the young men. The wife marches 
round the house lamenting; then she gets her ono ogidi, in which she remains 
for eleven months. 

The eldest son may not see the wives. Isokute takes the head wife to the 
ajoifia and shaves her head, for which she pays three ngugn (90,) to the chief 
(obi). One he-gont is killed in the ajoifia by isokute and the head buried by 
woman's hair. Then the woman puta a cloth upon her head and goes home to 
her son's house. The ordinary wife remains seven months in. a bachalor's house 
and then the ada ono shaves her head. She takes off her cloth in the ada’s 
house and throws her hair into the bush and aends cloth and four hundred cowries 
to the adebo, The head wife may leave her ono ogidi after three months and 
go to a bachelor’s house. The small children of the dead man and of hia brother 
shave their heads. 

ff an unknown man ilies, they would not bury his bedy for it would be 
stealing. They leave the corpse on the roail by which he came, and his host keeps 
his property. 

Burial of Womon,—lf a head wife dies, the ikpala come as for her hushand. 
Her own people and the ebo of her husband dance, and she is taken to her own 
people, or buried in her sen’s house according to the circumstances. Her husband 
gives a cock to her.people asa sign that he has taken up her potrests. A hen to 
kill on the grave is also given, known as“ okoko ewo aro,” “a hen for washing the 
body.” The husband remains in the house twenty-eight days with a fly whisk on 
his shoulder, and then shaves part of his head and throwa away his ily whisk and 
burns his cloth in the court. 

The ¢i of the head wife is split behind the ogwa, A goat is brought and a 
red yam, known as mbo, is split into four, one piece for each nkpuluéi: the blood 
of the goat is smeared on all, Three ure thrown away and one is split and thrown 
on the ground ; the liver, stomach, ete., are offered to the Gi, The first son washes 
the okwati and keeps it, A leg and the skin of the goat go to the okpaleb, a 
leg and the head to the children and the rest to the ikpala. The procedure is the 
same in the case of a man's &i. 

When a child can walk it gets a smallikenga, which issplit at death, An adult 
buys a big ikenga, which is put in an okwa and the amal] one in front. The large 
ikenga is kept by ® man’s son after his death, and a cock and a goat sacrificed to it, 

Burial of Man.—At Idumuje Uboko the body is washed in the yard and the 
Umunna purify it with a chicken. The hand of the dead body is laid upon the 
ikenga and a cock and a he-goat killed. The grave is dug in the ozwa. The 
young men are called by blowing a calabash and act as prave-licvers, after which | 
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they wash with water, kola, ok ba leaves and one grain of alligator pepper, and the 
next day the dividers (oga) beat the grave and a she-goat is killed. The ikpala 
may not go to farm on the day of the death, and each pays twenty cowries when he 
gets a share of the meat; the headman (obwelo) offers kola to the dead okpala, 
and says okpala bainy’ ubwo, ya ebune, okpala bainy’ oifia ya ebnue, “if 
an ok pala goes to farm, let it (in doing so) not kill him; if an okpala goes to bush, 
let it not kill him.” 

In the dry season a day is fixed for second burial: and on the ninth day the 
bones are taken out and put in the canoe (obwo) and then buried deep in the earth. 
A cow is killed on the Gi and then a goat is sacrificed to put ont the fire which has 
been lighted in front of the og wa, for a fire in that position is forbidden to an okpala. 

In the case of a man who has not. title no obwo is made, but a frame work 
called obwo, for which mbu wood is used. There are holes at each end and cross 
pieces for the head and feet, It represents the deud man, but it is not buried. 
Cloth is put in a shallow grave in its place. The obwo itself may be used by the 
daughter for winding cotton or any other useful purposes, Food is offered to the 
foot of the frame (obwo), and a fowl and dog sacrificed, The frame (ob wo) is taken 
into the house, and the cloth, which has been put on it, is removed. A kid is killed 
on the grave and its ler tied to the ofo. Then a line of chalk is drawn and the 
ofo struck upon the ground as they make each step forward. Where an obwo is 
nade, that is in the cuse of an okpala, it is taken to the market and then put in 
the court of the women’s house. The widows and women of the family sleep outside 
with the obwo and also the slave who was formerly buried with it, The next day 
it is taken to the dead man’s orliai and left till midnight, when it is brought out 
again and buried, A kid is killed at the fenca, o¢uéu aja, and another to eut the 
o8isi which the okpala used to dance with. At the second burial all the widows 
bring kids ; the kids of those who are not going to remarry are not killed. The ada 
shaves the widows’ heads and the women of the family come and sit down with her 
in herukoni. At midnight the widows are taken to the water to wash, and at dawn 
they go to farm, Each carries a load of yams home to be offered to the mwo. Each 
ties azili (cotton), and is then free to act as she likes, though she may not run 
to auother town. In three month this cotton is loosed and they go to their” 
husbands, When they shave, the hair is put on their old cloth and all is burned 
outside ; a piece is cut from her food calabash, from her cup, from her pipe to show 
that she is cut off from her dead husband. This is called epu aka okei, “coming 
out of the man’s hand.” In the case of a woman okwe is taken to make the frame 
(obwo) of the dead wife, and in every respect the ceremonies are performed as for 
anokpala, For an ordinary wife the obwo is taken to market, Cloth anda kid, 
however, are brought; this is called usolo, or ime emume; one leg goes to her sons 
atid the reat to her family. 

They send to the ajoifia those who die of di alo (or aro), which appears to be 
consumption, a widow for whose husband second burial has not been performed, and 
a new-born child, which is put in a pot or basket, 
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At Idumuje Ono, after the washing and the shaving of the body, cowries are 
thrown. Each child brings on ibato cloth. New cloth is cut up to tie the corpee ; 
the eldest son cooks outside and a man and wornan of the quarter offer to the corpse, 
which is so placed that the legs point to the house. Four balls of food are made, 
and first the man and then the woman dips them in the soup and puts them on the 
ground; no one eats them, The woman breaks the pot and the man breaks the 
plate. The young men (itokwelegwe) act as grave-diggers and bearera, and on 
the next day rub the grave, The headman (ada) of the umunna drieg the grave 
with fire (ikboko ogu), and sleeps there eight days. 

A. year later, second burial ia performed. The son offers chalk and kola on the 
grave and the sons-in-law come with cowries for the wives to throw, after which 
they return, though their wives remain. Four days Inter a dog is killed and the 
blood sprinkled on the grave, Four days later again the head man and woman 
okpalebo and adeho) come, and a fowl and a small pot are provided. The fowl is 
killed and the head and the leg put in the pot with ososo, and the pot is boiled 
outside. the mortar is covered and the pot turned on top. Then the eldest 
son walks round the mortar and pounds, and the eldest daughter makes a hole and 
puts the food in, An ants’ nest is put on the hole and the ofo on the top; then a 
line of chalk is drawn from the house to the place where the ofo is to he put; this 
is called isebenkaono, The adebo takes the ofo in, and she and the okpalebo 
offer 





In Obwaku quarter, after second burial, a pepper dish is covered outside, kolw 
offered and oil poured over it. Then a stone is put on the top and it is left four 
days. At night one goat is brought, a rope tied round its neck and its head cut off ; 
the blood is run on the pepper dish and the stone taken away. The meat is divided, 
three legs to the quarter and one to the son, who shares with the headwoman 
(adebojand headman(okpalebs), The pepper ‘lish is split and thrown into the bush. 

Tn Urhe quarter a small open pot is brought and covered inside the house and 
dog's blood poured over it. A pepper dish is covered outaide the house and goat's 
blood poured over it, At night a fowl is killed and the body thrown through 
the leaves which form thateh. In five days a calabash is hali filled, the idumu 

“march round the town with it and then break it on the grave. The ada of the 
idumu rub the grave, and one goat 16 sacrificed for isebe aka ono; the pot and 
pepper dish are thrown away, 

At Ani Ofo, after washing and dressing the body the grave is dug in the house 
in the middle room, about tive feet deep: The umunna choose the man to sacrifice, 
and be kills the goat and a eock and runs the blood on the right hand, which reaty 
on theikenga. Kola is offered to the hand, ifu aka ikenga, and food offered to 
the feet. The itokwelegwe act as bearers and afterwards wash with ebwo leaves 
and water, A big kola leaf is put in the hasin with soap, and they take this water 
in the mouth and spit it out, saying, “Let owo go"; owo they explained to mean 
the smell of the dead body. The next morning the grave is smoothed and a fire 
lighted on it by the daughters, who go back to their hushands in three months, 
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Each widow brings cloth for the burial and food; anase’s food is offered, and a 
little of her cloth put on top of the grave; the remainder of the food is eaten and 
the cloth used to cover the dead man. The widows tie dirty cloths and may not 
wash ; each remains in her own house until second burial and may not talk much. 

At second burial they take the obwo, six feet long, on afg day; it represents 
the dead man. On the following day people gather in the dead man's house and 
food is given to the ikpala, to the ndiéie, to the young men (itokwelegwe) and 
to the mwada, The frame (obwo) is put in the ogWwa and women rub it with 
chalk and put red spots on it; it is then carried to market and children throw 
eowrles ; those which fall on the frame (obwo) belong to the itokwelegwe. In 
the evening it is taken to the head wife’s house and all the widows sleep there. On 
the evening of nkwo day the obwo is taken outside and the widows called. Each 
bends over backwards so that her head comes near the feet of the obwo; this is 
called iya isi, 

The obwo is put in the same grave as the corpse, but not so deep. Five days 
later men come and dance, and the following day draw figures of the dead man in 
the street with chalk. The children of the dead man throw eowries and gay that 
they are taking their father into the town, This is the end of the burial, 

Five days later the widows’ families come to dance, and at 12 p.m. each goes to 
the water and washes. On the way back they lament, but cease as soon as they 
reach the house, The next day they are taken to the husband's farm and tie a load 
of yams, which they carry home. They cook the yams and the okpalumunna 
offers it to the dead man, (It should be observed that a woman never carries a load 
of yams while her husband is alive.) If anything forbidden has been done in the 
town, anything, for example, which is forbidden for orhai, a body cannot be buried. 
It is put upon planks and covered with mud, and a fire kept burning underneath to 
dry it. 

At Ukunzu, after washing and shaving, the jaw of a cock is broken and blood 
dripped across the face from ear to ear. A goat is killed on the ikeiiga and blood 
dripped from an ebwo leaf on the right hand of the corpse, which is then wrapped 
in cloth and folded up in a mat. While this is being done, it is necessary to face 
the corpse and stand on the left-hand side, ao that the head of the body ia to the 
right. To tie it up an ibenabo cloth is divided into seven and they begin to tie it 
from the head. In the of a man who has not taken okpala title, the grave is 
dug and the body buried before any food is offered, On the fifth day a fowl and a 
goat are sacrificed and the fowl'’s head put in a small hole inside the house. For 
an okpala an iroko tree is felled to carve the frame (obwo), which here serves as a 
coffin, A goat is sacrificed and the blood run over the lid of the coffin. At some 
lime during the next fourteen days the headman (ok pale bo) sacrifices a cow with 
@ goat tied to ita leg outside the house, Then the goat is taken and sacrificed inside 
the house on the grave. On the day they kill the cow, men and women who have 
atayed in the house from the seventh day onwards go to the stream and wash. They 


bring back calabashes half full of water and pour water on the grave. 
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At Obompa an omumwo has no second burial. A cock is killed on the 
ikenga and the blood poured from an ebwo leaf on the right hand. If, however, 
a man has’a son a second burial may be performed and one goat is killed. This is 
called izolu ukwu ani, resting the waist upon the ground, 

Those who have performed the idiebunu come, Water is poured from the 
roof so thatit falla on the dead man’s eyes. The heir takes a cock to orhai, comes 
to the corpse and goes back seven times and finally kills the cock. This ts known 
as ibupu vala yala, which means taking yala yala (which they could not 
explain to me) from his eyes, for otherwise the child to whom he becomes 61 
would not be able to see properly. 

Another account gave more in detail the method of performing this ceremony. 
Omu is tied on the cock's leg and the cock hung from the roof. Water is then 
poured on the omu 60 that it runs on the eyes of the dead man. The cock is: then 
killed and eaten by the children. 

For the burial of an okpala the young men (itokwelegwe) make mbwidi, 
a hollow under the mud seat (akbo); a fire is made on the top and it is rubbed 
with chalk. Two goats are sacrificed to the ikenga and one to take down ofo. 
Three years later the itokwelegwe carve a frame (obwo) of troko. The 
mbwidi is broken and the bones of the dead man put in the obwo, On the fifth 
day the obwo ia taken to market and a gout killed before the alose anabwa. 
The grave is dug in the house and the bones buried in it. All the ikpala 
shave. 

A woman cannot be buried permanently in her husband's ebo, but mbwidi 
may be made there and the bones removed for second burial. 

At Ubulubu, for the burial of an okpala, after washing and shaving the 
corpse, it is placed upon the mat and the two eyes chalked. A fowl ts passed 
round the body and the blood dripped upon the eyes; then the fowl is hung from 
the idegidegi, ends of the roof mat. The small children bring a small cloth 
known as mpe, grown children ibenabo, and the first aon ibenato. The toes and 
thumbs are tied and an eagle's feather put in the tufts of hair, Ebwo leaves are 
put on the feet of the corpse and two people wash their hands and offer kola, which 
they chew and put on the ehwo. Then mashed yams are offered by the ok pala 
of the subquarter (idumu) and the food is left on it; no pots are broken. They 
touch the forehead of the dead man with cowries and lay them on him, saying, 
“don't let us die." Before putting the corpse in the grave they walk round clock- 
wise and sing oll yo, 

After the grave is filled in they stamp it singing di diiya; and when they 
weep they wipe their tears and drop them on the grave. They then pass sand 
round their heads, first with their right hands and then with their left hands, 
saying, “don’t let us die, don't let us fall sick.” When they take the corpse to the 
grave, the water pot is thrown on the roof and the corpse is carried four times 
feet first under the dripping water. They say that he is drinking the water that 
rune from the roof (this is done also in the birth ceremonies). After burial the 
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grave-diggers pass the rope, which they have used to lower the body into the grave, 
round their heads and throw it away. 

At burial the ofo is taken down and put up again on the seventh day by the 
person who has the son in oma. When they take the ofo down they say, “my 
father, you die, do not let us see death.” The ofy is put on the floor and a cock 
is sacrificed to it and it is left lying there. 

Second burial can be performed at any time. Wood is taken to make the 
frame (obwo) and cut flat; a palm leaf is put on each side and the whole covered 
with ibatg, chalk being put in the middle; three cowries are tied on; the chalk 
representa the dead body; the whole is earried to market and cowries are thrown. 
Lbato is taken off and the chalk buried in the house on the top of the old grave; 
they kill a cow and run blood on the chalk. ‘To rub the grave one of two staves 
(osisi) is cut in two after a goat has been sacrificed. After this a chalk picture 
in the shape of the body is drawn in the street with the feet towards the house; 
then a line of chalk is drawn to the ofo in the house; this is called bringing the 
man into the house and is done on the last day of burial. After this the headman 
(okpalebo) gives a new ofo tothe man’s son after counting eleven times. Three 
months later when the wives shave, the water pot and the soup pot are broken on 
the hearth where they cooked. 

As soon as the husband dies the widow sits down in the ukoni. She takes 
ozala (aloge) on her head; ahe does this so that her late husband may not kill 
her. She grinds charcoal and rubs it on her forehead, holds osiosio in her hand 
and sits near a fire. At cockcrow and at 6 p.m. she laments behind the house; 
thie goes on till second burial. After three months she may vo to market but atill 
continues to rub charcoal, and may not shave nor wash her cloth. After offering 
kola to the mwo she sleeps on the mud seat (ukbo) The adachooses a husband 
for the widow, but if she refuses the ada will refuse to shave her. Just before a 
new moon comes out she puts a thread on her neck; after this she is free for about 
five weeks, but before she goes to her new husband the ada takes the neck thread 
off and throws it in the bush. After the death of a man, all the umunna remain 
in the house seven days, that is to say,they may not go into the town, but may get 
wood, water, etc, 

If a man has been drowned they hold chalk to the sun and call the name of 
the dead man, saying, * come and eat,” 

A woman is buried with her own people, even if she has children. In this 
connection they say ehwe adefuto uzombia,“a hawk does not miss the road 
where a man goes to make medicine." If a wife has run away, the husband pays 
a fine of twenty bags before the corpse can be buried. 

The husband sits in a part of the house called ani ono and mourns. He has 
a fly whisk and a machet near him, and when his dead wife comes to kill him she 
seas the matchet and goes away, 

In Ubwodu quarter, where a koko leaf may be used to cover the cooking pot, 
os080, Which is the same as oweli,is cooked hy the women at the end of the 
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burial ceremonies and the pot is covered with a koko leaf; when steam comes out 
they say the dead man has gone. Bones, cloth, kela, palm nuts, corn, cowries, 
yams and meat are put in a broken calabash, passed round the pot and put on the 
edge of the street, Ifa man has been sent to the ajoifia three omu ojukuare 
used to call him back for burial. so that he may not hinder women from 
conceiving. 

At Ex, after the body is washed and shaved, the water pot is broken. The 
eorpse is wrapped up, with cowries on its arms, and three goats sacrificed, one for 
the right hand, one for the left, and one for (ewu) abonuke, The young men 
make a mud seat (ukbo) and headwomen (ada) of the idumu kindle a fire 
underneath. The body is marked with spots of chalk all over it and a 
goat is killed on the coffin. In former days the leg used to be boiled, put in a bag, 
and carried by the slave victim, who ate the remainder of the goat and put any- 
thing he could not finish in the bag. When they come to make second burial, 
four goats are sacrificed, one rope (nteto) of various yams is tied on the ebwo and 
the osisi afolo, that is the one without iron, is cut in two; one on the ifejioko, 
which is also cut in two, and two by the onotu of the various quarters. A ram 
is killed before the akbo, which is here called the ekwensu. The headman 
(okpalebo) must kill it with one blow. The blood is poured upon the ikenga, 
which is split and left. A cow is sacrificed and before it are placed a mat 
and two bags; one is said to be for ien oifia, A bag of plantain bark is 
made and the seed of nbilij put into it with seven arrows, The okpala who 
owned the dead man puts it on his shoulder and leads the dog fourteen times 
widdershins round the mat; the okpala each time aims the arrow. The dog's 
throat is cut at one blow and the plantain bay and bow and arrow cut in two with 
a matehet. The other dog is also killed and the blood run on the mat; the first 
dog goes to the onotu and the second to the children. The widows bury uruéi 
in the street and kill a goat on it. Then they take osiosio from their necks anil 
bury it, The cloth they use in the bush house is put on the top, okwa is broken 
on the top, and burnt by the headwoman (ada). This is done at midnight and 
no man may see them, They wash there and shave. Each ties a new cloth and 
goes to her quarter and stays there till her hair grows, Then she goes to her new 
husband, who takes palm wine to her okpala, 

A woman may be buried in her husband's quarter, unless she has left him ; 
fourteen days afterwards a calabash is covered in the yard for isebe aka ono; the 
men bring yams and the women castor-oil seed and salt; kernals are put round 
the calabash and both are burnt. A danghter gives a fowl to the dead woman's 
son and he offers to ofo on the grave. Then the daughter takes ofo home. On 
the firat day of burial the water pote and cooking pots are broken on the cooking 
place and her loom and other implements spoilt, 

Children with teeth are buried inside the house so that they may come to the 
world again, 

At Neukwa chalk is pnt on the hands and over the eyes, and eagle's feathers 
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in the coffin. Cloth is lifted four times before it is put on the body and they say 
onwturu (he isdead), Food ia bronght for the victim and what is left is put on 
the grave, which is made in the house, All pote and plates are broken ; four yams 
are put down, two on each side of the corpse, and cut in half. The family of the 
dead man remains five days in the house, but the quarter can work as usual. The 
children shave their heads but keep a look of hair at the back ; this also applies to 
the married daughters. The widow is taken to another man’s house, not a 
bachelor's house, and remains there seven weeks or more; she may not leave the 
house. Then she buys kola and washes and gets a small pot covered; she is led 
to the farm road and laments ou the road ; her head is shaved by oga. Then she 
is taken to her children’s house and stopa there till she gets another husband. 

The customs with regard to the ajoifia are much the same as elsewhere, but 
a woman who dies in pregnancy is also sent there, and the body of a suicide is 
burnt. If a man troubles his family after his death, they do not dig up the 
body, but offer a sacrifice of yams and koko yams on a leaf and take them iLWAY. 

The [bo tribes cover a large area, and the foregoing systematic notes relate to, 
at most, one-fourth of the total population. Stray notes were collected at other 
points in the [bo area on a tour from Onitsha southwards at Owerri, Ahoada, Aha, 
and Aro Cuku. 

At Owerri, where they speak a dialect that differs a fool deal from those of 
other areas, there is no lamentation for very old men; yams are laid on the 
threshold, and are cut by old men of the town, who aleo kill a goat and drop its 
blood on the threshold, so that “when he comes to the world again he can set 
yams and bear children, and get a good face to earn money.” The grave is dug a 
few yards behind the house by his brothers (7), and the people of his mbam 
(probably a clan reckoning descent originally in the female line) are summoned. 

For a woman with children they buy a she-coat that has had kids, so that she 
may bear children when she comes again, ‘The grave ia dug near the wall. 

At Ahoada the Ekpafia people, who speak a very aberrant [bo dialect, bury a 
chief in a coffin; probably the same custom prevails some distance north, as [ met 
& cotiin on the road some miles from Owerri and at least forty miles from Ahoada. 
The grave is 7-8 feet deep, in a sleeping room ; goats are brought, and people pass 
them round the corpse, repeating: “ When you come to this world again, you must 
be prosperous, get money, children, ete.” The goats are killed outside, after a hole 
has been dug for the blood. Mats are put in the grave; a white cock that has 
crowed is tied to the right hand of the corpse; if he was a farmer, a big yam is 
also put in. His mother's people come to help to bury him; they receive 140 
manilas and a goat, 

Both sons and unmarried daughters shave the whole head ; Married] daughters 
leave a patch on the top. The wives shave completely, and put ‘bn their necks 
tags torn from their hushands’ cloth; the head wife pays 60 manilas to her 
husband's people, the second 40 manilas, the third 30 manilas, and so on, They sit 
with the corpse till it ,is buried, and then remain six days in their own houses. 
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After this they stop lamenting and wash. At the end of a year the family 
is called together, and all wives have to shave again, even including an as yet 
unmarried girl for whom bride price had been paid and who had gone to the first- 
born son of the dead man after his death, Then all the wives are shared out; the 
children, big and small, also divide the yams, 

There is no second burial; the grave is rubbed every four days. 

At Omoku, north of Ahoada, a man is washed before he is dead, and then 
rubbed with camwood ; a goat is killed “on his chest,” and fowl’s blood dropped on 
his eyes, so that “they may be sober.” The body is wrapped in twenty cloths and 
the grave is dug in the house for a rich man, A goat is sacrificed on the farm road 
for the dead man’s ajoko, a tutelar who looks after the yams, and one for Osaka 
(beneath a tree or post used for sacrificing to Cuku), 

Four days after burial a goat is killed for the sons and daughters to give food 
to the dead man; and a fowl is also divided among the people present, so that 
he may take the food quietly and do no harm to anyone while he is among the 
m1 Wo. 

Four days later all the sons share their heads and the daughters resident in 
the town do the same, leaving only a “cap.” 

The widow remains one month in her husband's house, doing no work, and 
then goes to her own house, She may remarry in three or four months, The old 
men sacrifice a goat to ndenwulanwu, the * first men that died,” that they may 
prevent the dead man from killing her. All eat, including the widow. 

When a man’s wife dies, he and his children lament, and she is buried in the 
bush by her brothers. Four days after her death her husband puts on an old 
eloth; old widows take him to the waterside and wash him: the cloth is thrown 
in the bush and he shaves his head, THis children shave also, and in the evening 
old women cook and put a yam im each child’s hand, saying, “Tf your mother calls 
you don't answer, ahe is dead”; then she knocks the yams from their hands. A 
fowl is killed on the husband's legs. 

At Itu, near Aba, lamentation lasts only one day; a dog's head is cut off ani 
the blood put on the dead man’s eyes “ to make them as strong as a dog's"; then a 
yellow substance (? ochre) ia put on his eyes and his wife kills a hen on his right 
hand. Both men and women are buried in the house; small children are rolled in a 
mat and thrown in the bush. 

At Aro Cuku women wash the body and comb the hair; the grave is dug in 
the house both for men and women. A goat is sacrificed in front of the house, but 
no blood ig put on the grave. Ofo is taken to represent the dead man and kept in 
front of the house; it is not carved, but cowries are put on it. A woman's ¢i is 
buried with her, and all her children get new ¢i with which to worship the 
mother: these are made of mud imside the house near the cooking hearth in the 
front root. 

A man’s body is taken to the head wife's house before burial (in his own 
house) and the widow sits close to the corpse. She laments for three years (7) at 


hy 
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5.0 am. and 9.0 pm.; she may not go to the farm nor to waterside and wears 
only black cloth. At the end of three years she swears that she has not committed 
adultery, and is allowed a “ friend,” but must remain in her late husband's house; 
she shaves her head and is allowed to go to market. 

A young man is buried in his mother's house; all the property of a sterile 
woman is broken and buried. 


The chief problem raised by the above account of Ibo burial customs is the 
meaning of the custom of second burial, whien is shared by their western neigh- 
bours, the Edo-apeaking peoples, whose customa I propose to deal with in another 
paper. 

Three possible explanations suggest themselves :— 

(1) That “second burial” is a survival of an actual second funeral, in which 
the bones were taken up and deposited in an ossuary ; 

(2) that it is designed to dismiss the dead man, conceived as hanging round the 
abodes of the survivors, to his own place; this is, of course, a possible 
origin of the second funeral also ; 

(3) that it is connected with a custom of embalming or mummification, which 
is widely practised further to the west. If we suppose that the funda- 
mental idea of mummification appealed to the peoples who practise 
second burial, but that their technical methods and the climate prevented 
them from desiccating the bodies, as do, for example, the Baule; still 
more, if we assume that circumstances originally permitted them to 
practise mummification, and that the central feature was perforce dropped, 
while an empty rite of burial of a non-existent body remained, we have 
an adequate explanation of the facta. 


It has been pointed out above (p. 165) that the Ibo are probably immigrants 
from the north; if this is so, it is certain that they came from an area where the | 
rainfall is vastly less than in their present habitat; and if, as we may suppose, the 
rite of mummification is, if not derived from, at any rate an integral part of, a 
culture which reached its highest development in ancient Egypt, the southerly 
migration of the [bo presupposes a former habitat in greater geographical proximity 
to the culture in question. 

As an alternative view we may regard second burial as a survival of a custom 
more widely practised in the East Indies; and even if no clear case of the original 
custom can be traced in West Africa, we must still, in view of theories of Indo- 
nesian affinities in West African culture, bear in mind the possibility that only the 
survival and never the original custom has been practised in this area, The 
custom in question is that of provisional burial until the bones are free of flesh and 
dry, followed by a formal burial, often postponed for years. 

We find certain skull customs in the [bo area, such as the carrying of the 
enemys skull round the town and hanging of it in the hut in the Awka district; 
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and in the south of Aba there are large skull heaps, the origin of which I did not 
ascertain, as I heard of them only after leaving the district, 

In both these cases we have a possible link with Indonesian customs. It 
should not be overlooked that at the present day in Indonesia the original custom 
is found in all stages of degradation, so that among Mohammedan Alfurs, for 
example, second burial has entirely disappeared. We have obviously no ground 
for arguing that because at the outset the exposure of the body was the primary 
custom and the putting away of the bones a secondary product, therefore in a new 
environment, where fundamental changes would be brought about by differences in 
physical condition, as well as by the vicissitudes of migration, the secondary feature 
may not have maintained its existence in a modified form, while the original element 
disappeared completely and was replaced by simple burial. 

If burial customs and other elements of culture reached West Africa, by what- 
ever route, from Indonesia, nothingis more probable than that far-reaching changes 
would have been introduced; in fact, the mere fact of migration would make the 
original burial custom—exposure and final burial of the desiccated hones—nearly 
an impossibility ; and if one of the elements survived, it would be the second one, 
carttied out by substituting other objects for the human remains that figured in the 

There is, however, another possibility. The essential principle of the Indo- 
nesian rites is that the dead man is separated, not in a moment, as we conceive the 
dissolution of soul and body, but gradually, from the human society to which he 
belonged. After a time, and the duration of the intermediate stage depends on the 
state of the corpse in large measure, the dead man is again admitted to human 
society, but this time not on earth, but among the ancestors in the other 
world. 

Now, it is quite possible for this conception of the gradual separation from 
living human society to exist without the further idea that the dead have to be 
nimitted to the aociety of the other world. Where the conception of ancestor 
worship is predominant, even in Indonesia, a cult of relics springs up and 
the skull may be preserved in the house and the rites are fundamentally 

Bearing in mind both the prominence of the cult of ancestors and the im port- 
ance of ancestral images, and the doctrine of reincarnation found in most tribes, we 
must reckon with the possibility that the rite of second burial is not designed to 
despatch the dead man to the land of souls, but rather to recall him, after the 
dissolution of the body, to the neighbourhood of the family, either for purposes of 
ritual relations and worship, or to favour reincarnation in a child of the family. 
In this latter connection we may note that burial away from the family is held by 
the Ibo to sever the bond between dead and living and to prevent the dead man 
from being reincarnated; an analogous belief manifests itself in the rule, found 
sporadically in patrilineal tribes and habitually in matrilineal areas, which enjoing 
the husband to hand over his dead wife, sometimes even his children, to her 
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relatives for burial, clearly because by depositing her body in the neighbourhood of 
her relatives, her reincarnation in the same family will be facilitated. Reinearna- 
tion theories seem to have caused a certain amount of disintegration in the 
Ibo creed, and belief that in a future life the soul will associate with those with 
whose remains the corpse is placed, though important in Indonesia, can hardly be 
said to play any part in Ibo belief at the present time, whatever may have been 
the case in the past. In many other parts of West Africa the soul is regarded as 
bipartite; Delafosse distinguishes niama from dia in the Mandingo belief by 
translating the former word “dynamic soul” and the latter “breath of life,” and 
regards the former as existing in a semi-spiritual state somewhere and enjoying 
superhuman powers of action and perception, while the latter is reincarnated. The 
former is annoyed by and suffers from the neglect or malperformance of funeral 
rites, and is the source of disease and sulfering for survivors; the latter has no 
independent existence, as it seems. 

Among the Ibo, however, the theory of the soul seems to take a different 
form. The surviving portion of a dead man is the mwo, which may begvorshipped, 
and is, especially in the case of those who have met a violent death, the cause of 
sickness and trouble to survivors. 

I have, however, at no time heard of any conception corresponding to 
his dia, and*I am disposed to think that the Ibo belief is that the mwo is 
reincarnated, 

side by side with the mwg (and interchangeable with it in the Edo belief) is 
the eri or genius, sometimes duplicated as a result of Manichsistic theories which 
have also left their mark on belief about Osa, the supreme (sky) God, 

While the position of the eri or double after death is vague among the Tho, 
their belief in the reincarnation of the mwo seems clear. It is specially asserted 
of the ajomwo, or evil spirit, that he is not reincarnated; it is said of a child 
which dies soon after birth that it has recognized the world in which it was 
unhappy in a former life and refused to return to it; it is said that the newly-born 
are sent into the world by a being who stands to them in the relation of Ci, while 
they are known as azo; and a child is reeognized as the reincarnation of an 
individual ancestor or as an incarnation of an alose. 

Now, all these beliefs involve the supposition that the reincarnated portion of 
the dead man comes to the world of the living from ontside, which doves not seem 
to be the case with the Mandingo dia; and most of the beliefs imply knowledge 
and memory, which again are not associated with the breath of life, On the 
whole, therefore, 1 appears that the idea of a future life is vague among the Ibo 
and has, apart from the cult of ancestors, influenced but little the ritual of burial, 
At the same time, the fact that ancestors are addressed at all suggests that at one 
time some portion of the dead man was believed to survive apart from whatever 
was supposed to be reincarnated. 

However this may be, we must not lose sight of the possibility that second 
burial is a bringing back of the soul of the dead man for cult purposes or for 

Pa 
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reincarnation. And in this connection we have the indisputable fact that the 
name of the dead is called in the ajoifia before the celebration of the final 
rites, 

True, the ajoifia is usually regarded as the place of deposit of the “ bad dead,” 
who have died of amall pox or in some other way perished miserably. There is no 
evidence other than the rite just cited for the view that the soul of the dead man 
dwells in the #joifia until the final rites are performed. 

Tt is, however, possible that the ajoifia was originally a common burial 
ground, such as is used at the present day in parts of the Edo area. In any casa, 
the ajoifia, being specially devoted to the dead, would come to be regarded as the 
appropriate place for a rite of recalling the soul. 

If, therefore, the soul was recalled to the house, it seems clear that, in the 
absence of any subsequent rite of dismissal,it would be regarded as frequenting the 
neighbourhood of the village, even if it were not tied to the ancestral images. 

This view does not, however, necessarily mean that the theory of Indonesian 

influence falls to the ground. Quite apart from the fact that the intermediate 
period between the disposal of the corpse and the final rites, to which corresponds 
for the soul of the dead man an equivalent period of waiting, is a clearly marked 
Indonesian conception, though of course by no means confined to Indonesia, the 
secondary Indonesian practice is, as has been pointed out above, to magnify the 
eult of relics, and especially the skull cult, and a natural, though not a necessary, 
result of this, especially in association with a doctrine of reincarnation, would be to 
cause the beliefs ds to a future life to fall into the background and eventually, 
perhaps, to cause their complete atrophy. 
Even if, therefore, the true interpretation of the Ibo customs is that the dead 
man is separated from the survivors only for a time, perhaps originally until the 
dissolution of the body was complete, there is no deep contradiction between this 
view and the Indonesian belief; it is quite possible to trace the steps by which the 
African belief would grow up, and Afro-Indonesian affinities still remain as a 
probable, or at least possible, theory. 

On the whole, therefore—though, so far as our evidence as to second burial 
goes, the existence of numerous traces of embalming suggests that second burial 
represents the disposal of the real corpee, which came to be represented by a 
substitute when local conditions put embalming out of the queation—the affinities 
of the rite and general probability rather point to an Indonesian origin for the 
practice of second burial, 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


Piate: IIT. 
Fig. 1. Ampbia, near Awka;: body lying on bier, 
Fig. 2. . = carried over wall, 
Fig. 3. Ms ‘ at grave-side, 
Fig. 4. $ “4 s lifted into grave, 


| 


Puate Iv. 
Fig. 1. Amobia, near Awka: filling in grave, 
Fig, 2. r a - washing hands, 
Fig. 3. [bwariam: women going to mourn. 
Fig. 4. coffin carried from dead woman's house to market place. 


PLate ¥, 
Figs. 1-2, [bwariam: lamentation by women in the market place, 
Fig. 3. Isele Asaba : tearing cloth for tying the body. 
Pe to washing hands before offering food to feet. 


Puate VI. ; 
Fig. 1. Isele Asaba: offering kola to head, 
Fig.2 2 cutting dog's heal off. 
Fig. 3. be woman lamenting. 
Fiz. 4. « i washing handa with jeaves.. Note broken water pot. 
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THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF THE ARABS, 
By C. G. SELIGMAN, 
[Wirn Prares VII-XT.] 


Ix attempting to discuss the physical anthropology of the Arabs, the initial difheulty 
must be faced, that the records upon which any conclasions must be based are few, 
scattered, and often incomplete. Probably there is no country in the world of equal 
area with Arabia, certainly there is none approaching it in historic interest, of 
whose inhabitants we are so profoundly ignorant. This applies not only to the 
natives of the Peninsula, but alao to the Arabs of the Sudan, and to the Beduin 
of Western Asia and the Egyptian Desert. In fact, there is not a single family of 
the great Arab stock that has been adequately examined, and the present paper 
must be regarded as little more than a collection of available data, and an attempt 
to formulate an hypothesis which others may confirm or disprove by more extended 
observations. 

The traditional Arab of the text-books is dolichocephalic and leptoprosopic, 
“with a fine oval face ..... fa] type which ...... often assumes an almost 
ideal beauty.” Yet a glance at the literature shows as many brachycephals as 
dolichocephals, or perhaps even more of the former, In discussing this difficult 
matter I shall begin with twoskulls, both from Arabia, and both now in the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. Three views of these two skulla are given on 
Plates VII and VIL, and it needs buta glance to appreciate how dissimilar they are, 

The first skull (R.C.S. 627) was brought back from Midian by Sir Richard 
Burton! Tt is long, narrow (C1. 711) and rather low (HLL 68-4) with moderately 
marked impressions for the muscles, the occiput projects to a moderate degree, the 
lambda is occupied by a wormian bone. The face is not prognathous, the brow 
ridges are moderately developed, There is nothing negroid about the nose, which 
has a high and well-formed bridge. The orbits are long rather than high, and tend 
to be rectangular, the malar bones are prominent and probably gave a “ square” 
appearance to the face during life. 

The second skull, from the Barnard Davis collection (No. 558), is catalogued as 
that of Mossa Kadim, Arab of Oman. This skull is laterally asymetrical, round 
(C.1. 882) and high (HI. 3509), with the occipital region steep and flat. The 
muscular impressions are well marked, the face is long ; the brow ridges are slight ; 
although there are no obviously negroid traits there is a fairly marked proznathism. 
The bridge of the nose is high and narrow, the nasal bones delicately formed. The 

! Keane, Bthnology, p. 393, 

2 This is the skull described by Bask, ¢f Notes on a Skull termed “ Nabathaean " (Journ, 
Anthrop. Inat,, viii, 1879, p. 321), 
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orbits large and round, with the external angles depressed. The jaw is well developed, 
the museular impressions at the angles being marked. The ascending ramus 1s 
broad and short, the coronoid notch wide and shallow. 

The chief measurements and indices of these two skulls are as follows :— 

















Wo. “lal Ht. | F. LU. F.L,| Bizy. Pee Chw. | On. |B BN ma. 

697 Midian... ...| 190 | 135 | 130 | — | ¥70 a 17| 47 | a3 | 36 | 31 | 103| 105 
| | 

558 Oman ...  ...| 161 | 142 137 71 | 127 | 87 24 | a7 | 35 | 113 | 100 

=i si einen le. AV ee lll wual=_ | ashe 

No. | CL : HI, | FL, | OF | N.1. | Ol, | Als, I Cap. 

627 Midian Se 11 | oa | — | soe | 50 S68 = lol | «1330 

558 Oman . | ssa | sh09| 937 559 | 421 | S459 | 973 | 1300 
| \ 





The first question to be settled is whether these two skulls are éysicat of two 
great groups of the inhabitants of Arabia, or whether one of them represents the 
vast majority of the inhabitants of the Peninsula, the other being the remains of a 
chance wanderer or of a member of some isolated colony of foreigners. 

First, with reference to the dolichocephalic skull from Midian. This specimen 
does not stand alone, for two other skulls from the same district (1.C.S. 626 and 
628), also collected by Burton, resemble it, as do also two skulla brought back by 
the Sinai Survey Expedition (B-C.S. 624 and 625), while of five other adult skulls 
from the Sinai Peninsula, now in the Anthropological Museum at Florence, three 
are dolichocephalic and two are brachycephalic.' I shall return later to the signi- 
ficance of the two brachycephalic skulls, meanwhile noting that the majority (five 
out of seven) of skulls from Sinai are dolichoesphalic. The suggestion that the 
population of the Sinai Peninsula is predominantly long-headed is borne out by the 
measurements of eighteen living subjects given by Chantre.* who measured a num- 
ber of Tusral Beduin of Sinai, camelmen from the neighbourhood of Tor on the 
Sinai coast. They are rather short dolichocephals with an average C_L of 73°3 and 
not one of them is brachycephalic (min. 68, max. 77). Unfortunately Chantre does 
not give the absolute measurements, but only the chief indices and averages of his 
length and breadth measurements. These are as follows for eighteen males :— 


s : i — —  —— 








HL. H.B. | N.L, N.B. | CT. NL 
Tuarah of Sinai (18) _ 191 | 140 | 45 34 | 73°3 55 





mm 





1 Ugo Giovannozzi, “Crani Arabi del Museo Antropologico di Firenze,” Archie. per 
l Antrop. « la Etnol, (Firenze), 1904. 
* Recherchas Anthropologiques en Egypte (Lyon, 1904), p. 206, 
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Passing further north, we have records of a certain number of skulls from 
Palmyra, the modern Tadmor in Southern Syria, on the northern border of the 
Arabian desert. One of these, a female skull brought to this country by Burton, is 
now in the College of Surgeons collection (No. 622). It is dolichocephalic (C.L 741), 
while the fragments of another calvaria (R.C.S. No, 621) collected at the same time 
“indicates a long narrow cranium.”! 

Three other Palmyra skulls brought back by Mr.Cotesworth have been described 
by Busk? while another small series of three, collected by Burton and briefly 
described by Blake* are now in the Museum of the College of Surgeons (Nos. 623", 
6257, 623"), Of these six skulls four are dolichocephalic, and two are mesaticephalic, 
or, grouping together all the adult Palmyrene skulls eollected by Burton and 
Cotesworth, it may be said, that while 75 per cent. are dolichocephalic, none are 
brachyeephalic. 

With the possible exception of one specimen (No. 622 in the Royal College of 
Surgeont Museum) these Palmyrene skulle are all regarded by their diseoverers as 
of considerable age. Cotesworth obtained his skulls from a group of towers of late 
classical age, and was prepared to “guarantee they have never seen the light since 
first put away 1800 or 2000 years ago.” Moreover, Busk frankly speaks of these 
as well as two of Burton's specimens as“ Mummy skulls,” so that there seems no 
reason to deny that these skulls belonged to the early centuries of our era. 

Two skulls collected some twenty miles south of Beersheba, briefly described 
by Virechow,* are dolichoeephalie with cephalic indices of 72°6 and 727. They are 
apparently of considerable but uncertain age. Further north to the east of Jordan 
the Beduin are still dolichocephalic. Craniographic drawings of half-a-dozen skulls 
described as those of members of the Beni Adwan and Beni Sakher tribes indicate 
that five of these are dolichocephalic. The remaining skull, of the same general 
character, is probably mesaticephalic or possibly even brachycephalic." 

Six skulls from Yabrud in the extreme north of Palestine, now in the College 
of Surgeons and the Cambridge Museum, give an average C.I.of 74:5. Some of the 
chief measurements of these skulls are given on page 256. It will be seen that all 
except one are dolichocephalic. The one exception though brachycephalic is not 
sidpiel Nahar and presents no occipital fattening, the two obvious features of the 

round Armenoid skulls of Mesopotamia. Thus its increased transverse diameter is 
probably to be regarded as an individual variation comparable to that of the 


| Thus Sir Richard Owen in a note entitled “ Obeervations on the Collection of Skulls sent 
by Captain Burton, F.2UG.S., etc, tothe British Museum, September, 1878" (Jowrn. Anthrop. 
Inat., viii, 1870, p. 323). 

? Notes on some Skulls from Palmyra, presented to the Institute hy the late Mr. Cotes. 
worth (./ourn, Awthrop. Jnast., iv, p. 366). 

7 Notes on Human Remaina from Palmyra (Journ, Anthrop, Inat,, i, p. 312), 

' Zeit. f, Bthnol., xxiii, 1801, p. 578. 

. Paul 1 hans, “Ueber die heutigen Bewohner des heiligen Landes” (Archiv, i 
‘Anthrop., vi, 1873). It is not clear that the measurements given are those in common use at 
the pres ent day ; they give an average C.1. af vo, but perhape this ia too high, 


ie ol 
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Kababish bard (infra, p. 227), and this skull might be described as morphologically 
dolichocephalic. 

From the comparison of these skulls it is clear that the dolichocephalic skull 
from Midian not only represents a well-defined Arab type widely spread in Arabia 
and Palestine, but that this type is no new thing in Arabia, since men with skulls 
resembling the modern inhabitants of Midian and Sinai lived on the northern edge 
of the Arabian desert some 1800 years ago. 

Turning to the Oman skull, it is obvious that this 1s quite different from the 
long, tather narrow skulls of the Arabs of Midian and Sinai, while its measurements 
in no way resemble those taken on the living Beduin of Sinai by Chantre. Although 
no other skulls from the south are available for comparison, the measurements of 
living Arabs from Southern Arabia, published by Mochi and others, indicate that 
brachyeephals constitute more than half the population, so that the subject from 
whom this skull was derived was no chance wanderer, unless indeed later work 
should show that the Oman skull differs from the general type of the South Arabian 
population in characters having definite racial significance. The average of the 
measurements of sixteen males from the Yemen examined by Dr. Livi (the majority 
apparently from the coastal district) gives a C.L. of 83:18 (min. 744, max. 884) with 
75 per cent. of brachycephals* Of these sixteen men all except four have a U.L. 
over 82, ie, if their skulls had been measured directly their U.I. would have been 
over 80, 

Another series of twenty Yemenites measured by Dr, Leys* gives a OL of 
81-07 (min, 73°16, max. 88°51) with 60 per cent. of brachycephals, Reference 
should also be made to a group of twenty Yemenites cited by Bertholon and 
Chantret with a C.L. of 62°96. 


I The Oman skull ia of the Armenoid type, and this type is represented on Sabacan coins 
some 2000 years old (infra, p. 223 and Plate XT). Moreover, photographs show that some South 
Arabians have a typical Armenoid nose (infra, p. 223), #0 that there can be littl doubt that at 
least a proportion of the natives of South Arabia are of the type represented by the Oman skull. 
Whether this is true of the bulk of the population cannot yet be stated ; the short stature of the 
majority of the subjects who have been measured is somewhat against this view, and supposing 
the original inhabitanta of South Arabia to have been round-headed, it is easy to see how 
Mesopotamian influence may have led to the coexistence of two brachycephalic types. 

2 Aldobrandino Mochi, “Sulla Antropologia degli Arabi" (Archivio per UAntropotogia ¢ la 
Etuologia, vol. xxxvii, faac. 3, 1907). 

2 -N, M, Leys and T. A. Joyce, Note on a Series of Measurements from East Africa (Journ. 
Anthrop, Jnat., xiii, 1915). 

‘L. Hertholon and E. Chantre, Aecherches Anthropologiqnes dana la Berbirie Orientale 
(Lyon, 1913), p. 49. Tt should, however, be noted that another group of thirty Yemenites 
fram the mountains near Sana'a measured by Mr. Oliver Atkey, F-ILCS., gives a lower 
cephalic index, viz, 7747 (W. L. H. Dockworth, “ Contributions to Sudanese Anthropometry,” 
Report Brit. Ass, 1912, p. 615). Reference may bo made here to a series of twenty-five skulls 
“brought back” from Aden, now in the Lyons Museum and studied by Chantre (Bertholon 
and Chantre, op. cit., p. 359), The average C.L of nineteen male skulls is 75°55, thot of six 
female skuila 7218. It may be siggested that these are not the skulls of Arabe, but of Somali, 
of whom there ig a considerable population at Aden. The average CLL. of twenty-seven Somali 
measored by Leva is 74°79, amd the suggestion is strengthened by the comparison of these skulls 
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Further south the cephalic index is still high, Leys has measured 82 men of 
the Sheher Beduin, whom he describes as a relatively poor tribe living inland from 
Aden. Their average 0.1. is 80°92 (min. 71°43, max. 91°23); 47, 2+, more than 50 
per cent,, having a O.T. of over 80, 

Passing eastwards, the cephalic index though slightly lower is still high, for 
the series of 31 Maskat Arabs measured by Leys (op. cif.) gives an average 
cephalic index of 78-28 (min. 71-78, max. 92°22) and includes some 30 per cent. of 
indices over 80), 

Examination of figures yielded by 149 South Arabiana, of whom the individual 
measurements are available, shows -— 


Dolichocephals ... rs .. 15 (85 per cent.) 
Mesaticephals ... » « 56 (37% per cent.) 
Brachyeephals ... a .. 78 (523 per cent.) 


If the eastern (Maskat) group of 31 subjects be omitted the results are even 
more striking, the figures being as follows :-— 


Dolichocephals ... TT os | (5°9 per cent.) 
Mesaticephals ... le .. 40 (345 per cent.) 
Brachyeephals ... i ++ TL (60-1 per cent.) 


Having shown that both long-headed and short-headed Arabs are found in 
Arabia, it will be profitable to consider the distribution of each of these types. 
With the exception of the measurements of Sinai Beduin already quoted, no 
measurements of living subjects appear to be recorded from Northern Arabia, 
while, as far as I have been able to ascertain, the only skulls from this portion of 
the Peninsula are those already mentioned, The great majority of these modern 
skulls are dolichocephalic, and since the majority of ancient skulls from Palmyra 
are also dolichocephalie, it seems legitimate to conclude that the northern Arabs 
are predominantly long-headed and have been so for the last 2000 years. There 
really can be little doubt as to this conclusion, which is confirmed by an examination 
of a series of skulls collected by the Palestine Exploration Fund at Safed, in 
Galilee, and dating from the Roman period. These skulls are predominantly 
dolichoeephalic, In other words, the northern Semites were essentially long- 
headed, and the Arabs of Northern Arabia exhibited and still exhibit this 
characteristic. 

A word must be said as to the meaning to be attached to “northern™ and 
“southern” Arabia, The greater part of the interior of Arabia consists of immense 
lava tracts called Aerraé, and of high dune regions of wasted sandstone (nafud or 
dame), North and south, these sand regions are of great width, extending almost 
with those of the inhabitanta of Northern Africa instituted by MM, Bertholon and Chantre, 
who point out that the North Africans to whom these skulls show affinities are thoes most 


frankly Berber tribea * whom no one has ever thought of calling Arab” In other words, these 
akulls are Hamitic, and eo resemble those of the Berbers (Hamites) of North Africa. ‘gs 


& 
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across the Peninsula. The northern Nafud ean be crossed only with great labour 
and difficulty, and, as pointed out by Hogarth, has, in fact, been crossed by not 
more than half a score of Europeans! The southern sand desert, known as the 
Rub el Khali—the empty quarter—is a name of terror throughout Arabia, and has 
yet to be tried bya stranger. “These two fearful tracts are joined on the east by 
a desert belt narrowest on the north-east, where, owing to the intrusion of granites 
and basalts in Jebel Shammar, the supply of sand fails for a brief space, and the 
caravans may pass to Koweit and Basra over ill-watered but comparatively firm 
ground,” * 

Following this description and ignoring the Tehema, the western coastal 
plain, a glance at the map shows that the country falls naturally into three main 
divisions, a northern, a southern, and a third less well characterized cantral area 
between the Midian coast on the west and the head of the Persian Gulf on the east. 
The northern division extends to the of the Syrian desert, and, apart from its 
oases, is inhabited by nomad tribes, Desert throughout, yet parts furnish not 
inadequate pasturage at certain seasons. Stony in the north, in the south if is 
predominantly sandy and includes the Great Nafud. 

The southern division contains the highlands of Yemen and Asir in the west, 
which, with the Hadramut, including the almost unknown Sheher district,” form 
a habitable zone round the great southern desert, continued to the east by Oman 
and Jebel Akhdar, north of which lies the practically unknown country behind the 
coastal area of the Persian Gulf. The Yemen and Asir highlands enjoy « temperate 
climate, due to their considerable elevation and their proximity to the sea, Their 
population consists largely of agriculturalists whose terraced hills form one of the 
most characteristic features of the landscape. 

The central zone, less well characterized than the other two, may be considered 
to extend from the neighbourhood of Kheybar north of Medina to somewhat to the 
south of Mecca. It includes the Hejaz, Nejd,and El Hasa. For the most part it is 
a dry stony steppe, but sparsely oceupied by nomad fribes ; yet it contains the holy 
cities, and the great wadys which intersect it hold many fertile stretches of 
alluvial soil, where cultivation is possible, and which support a considerable settled 
population, large enough at Hail and El Riad to form amall independent Emirates. 

The data already given indicate that both the northern and southern divisions 


1 The Penetration of Arabia, p, 4. * Hogarth, foe. eit. 

4 ‘There seems little doubt that the Sheher measured by Dr. Leys (swpra, p. 218) come from 
this district. Leya and Joyee describe the Sheher measured by the former as" Bedawi from 
well behind Aden, a nomad tribe who are too poor to obtain black slaves, and are therefore 
comparatively pure-blooded.” Mr. Cyril Crogaland, of the Sudan Civil Service, informs me that 
the Sheher country is east of and inland from Makalla, about five days journey afoot. They 
trade with Makalla and come down to the sea, some of them being fishermen, though engaged 
for the most part in agriculture, Like other Hadremi tribes, they build mud houses, which in 
towns like Makalla may be six storeys high, though only the lowest courses are of stone. The 
Sheher houses in the hills are small, but built on the same plan. The Sheher, like other 
Hadremi, are, in o limited way, migratory, parties going out and living in tents should the 
rainfall be deficient. 
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have their characteristic population; in the north dolichocephalic, im the south 
brachycephalic, No statement comparable with this can be made with regard to 
the central area, Culturally and historically this area is more closely related to 
the Beduin north than to the settled south, and there seems little reason to doubt 
that ite ancient inhabitants were one with their northern neighbours. To what 
extent Islam and the events of the few centuries preceding its advent may have 
influenced the people, we can only guess, but we know that one result of the 
Abyssinian conquest of the Yemen was an influx of Jews into Mecea; and it may 
be guessed that the failure of irrigation in the south traditionally associated with 
the breaking of the dam at Mna’rib led to migrations northwards from the remains 
of the southern kingdoms, 

For this central area the available material consists of a single female skull 
from Kheybar in the Hejaz,and a small number of measurements taken on the 
living, the latter of less value because taken at a seaport. The akull was collected 
by Huber and presented by him in 1882 to the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes ; 
it is dolichocephalie with a C.L of 72°83 and an H.L. of 71°7. 

The living subjects are twelve men measured at Jedda; only one has a C1. of 
leas than 75; ix are mesaticephalic, while of the remaining tive brachycephals four 
have an index above 82. The average ©. of the series ig 79-37 (min, 713; 
max, 56).! 

The brachycephals of Southern Arabia are of low or medium stature, the 
seventeen Yemeni recorded by Mochi give an average of 165 m., those (20) 
measured by Leys about 1-65 m., which is also the average of 31 natives of Maskat, 
while the Sheher (82) have the lowest average stature, iv. 162m. The only 
measurements from the northern (dolichocephalic) area that T have been able to 
find are those given by Chantre for the Tuarah (/or, ci?.): the average stature of 
18 men was 166m. Probably it would be unsafe to conelude that all or even the 
majority of the northern Arab tribes have as low an average stature as this, 
although the Maaza of the Eastern Desert between Suez and Keneh are short 
dolichocephals with an average C.L of 75 and a stature of 166m 

Tt will be asked, how is it that Southern Arabia has a predominantly brachy- 
cephalic population? Probably it is yet too early to give a satisfactory answer, but 
at least the direction in which the answer must be sought can be indicated, 

In the first place South Arabia as the great incense producing country has 
from the earliest known times played a definite part in the civilizations which 
grew up round the eastern Mediterranean coast lands. South Arabian inseriptions 
are known, dating at least from 800 B.c., and perhaps several centuries earlier. 
These inseriptions fall into two groups, the Minaean and Sabaean. To the first 
belong texta dating from the period of the kings of Ma‘an whose capitals were in 
the South Arabian Jauf,in the neighbourhood of San's and Ma'rib, as well as others 
from Qataban and the Hadramut. The Sabaean inscriptions begin in the period 
of the so-calleil priest-kings, some 700-500 b.c., and continue for about a thousand 

4 Mochi, op, cu. ? Chantre, ip, cit. p. 220. 
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years, I have not been able to discover that the texts of either class 
refer directly to the incense trade; but there seems no doubt that the Sabsean 
inscriptions which begin 700-500 ne., and which refer to an important kingdom 
with its capital at Ma’rib, are the inscriptions of the sovereigns whose wares reached 
Egypt and Syria, and whose caravans travelled at least as far as Northern Arabia. 
How definitely this kingdom was identified with the incense route is shown hy 
references in the Old Testament in which Jeremiah! (cirea 640 0.0.), Ezekiel (circa 
80 w.c.), and Isaiah® (7500 n.c,) speak of South Arabia as the country whence came 
frankincense and gold. 

The Minaean kings are supposed to have possessed a colony in the land of 
Midian (called Musriin in the inscriptions). Minaean inscriptions have been found 
at El Ola on the old incense route (now the pilgrim route), and it may be inferred 
from the passage in Isaiah already quoted that the Sabaeans were the heirs not 
only of the Minaean kingdom in South Arabia, but also of their colony in Midian. 
Here, in the neighbourhood of Medain Saleh and at Teyma to the north, there is 
direct evidence of Mesopotamian influence, The Teyma stone records the intro- 
duction of an Aramaean cult served by a priest having a name of Egyptian omgin, 
while Euting discovered at Teyma part of a stone carving in Mesopotamian style 
which he attributed to the sixth century B.c.* Again, the extraordinary rock-hewn, 
lion-like (7) monsters, sketches of which are given by Doughty and by Euting, can 
only be due to Mesopotamian influence. 

Moreover, there are Mesopotamian references to the Yemen ; a certain Ithamar 
the Sabaean, who must be identical with one of the kings of that name mentioned 
in Sabaeau inscriptions, is referred to in a cuneiform text (Annals of Sargon, 
715 n.c.). The geographical position of Southern Arabia between Africa, Syria,and 
further Asia (India) could scarcely fail to bring about connections with all these. I 
have already referred to Syria and Mesopotamia in the first millenium B.c. ; with 
regard to the latter, the general tendency among Semitic scholars is to carry the 
relationship very much further back. Dr. Stanley Cook tells me that there are 
interrelations between the South Arabians and Mesopotamian cultures almost as 
far back as we can io, 1.¢., to the earliest Semitic dynasty." 

A glance at the map shows that there are bwo routes by which Mesopotamian 
influence might have travelled ; an indirect route through Syria and Palestine, and 

i yi, 20: “To what purpose cometh there to me frankincense from Sheba and the sweet 
cane from a far country 7” 

® xxvii, 22: "The traffickers of Sheba and Raamah they were thy traffickers ; they traded 
for thy wares with the chief of all apicea and with all precious stones and gold.” 

1 Ix, 6: “The mulebade of camela shall cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian and 
Ephah ; they all shall come from Sheba : they shall bring gold and frankincense. . . .” 

4 Taghuch einer Meise in Fosaes desehtik ii, 165 (Leiden, 1914). 

’ Frey, Brit, Art Inscriptions, p. 620. 

“ Concerning possible points of contact in the third millenium s.c., see Aney. of slam, art. 
Arabia, p. 377. [am not now concerned with connections with India, but may point out that 
the Brahmi, the most ancient script of India, is generally agreed to have been derived from 


Semitic, and if this be so, its parent can scarcely have been other than o South Arabian script. 
Kharosthi, too, has a Semitic origin. 
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a direct route across Arabia by Jebel Shammar between the Great and Little 
Nafud. Recent journeys show that this route is still practicable; moreover, there 
is reason to believe that the whole north African desert zone, of which the Arabian 
desert is a continuation, is dryer now than it was between two and three thousand 
years ago! An alternative suggestion is that this foreign influence reached the 
trade route from the south, ic, that by the first millenium 8.¢. there was a strong 
Mesopotamian influence in South Arabia, which spread north along the incense 
route. A glance at the map will show that not only was there no efficient 
geographical obstacle to the early spread of Mesopotamian influence into Southern 
Arabia, but that it must almost certainly have occurred. In medisval times there 
are two outstanding examples. About A.b. 570 the Yemen was conquered by the 
Persians under Khosroes I, who installed a governor whose successors continued to 
rule the country until Badhan, the last. governor, accepted Islam a fow years after 
the death of Khosroes If. Parwez in 628. 

The other example, which shows that it was easy for a considerable body of 
men to pass from Arabia to Mesopotamia, is offered by the march of Khalid ibn 
Walid. Atthis time the frontier of the Persian Empire was in the neighbourhood 
of the modern Koweit, and near here the Persians were defeated in the “ Battle of 
the Chains.” Khalid was not again opposed until he reached the neighbourhood of 
the Tigris canal, where he gained a new victory, whence, pushing on, he fought his 
next battle at Walaja, near the junction of the Tigrisand Euphrates. After this, 
Khalid worked up the Euphrates and, having captured Hira, fought a battle near 
the site of Babylon, 

With regard to actual knowledge of Mesopotamian influence at an early date, 
the evidence for the most part is inferential rather than direct. Yet, within the 
last few months, Mr. G, F. Hill, Keeper of the Numismatic Department of the 
British Museum, has drawn attention to a sign found on those South Arabian coins 
referred to below (p. 223), which imitate the older Attic types. There seems to be 
every reason to believe that this sign is derived from the Babylonian twin-dragon 
sceptre, or rather twin-serpent sceptre motif. The earliest example of it is found 
on # steatite vase in the Louvre, dedicated by Gudea, patesi of Lagash, to his patron 
deity, and 80 dating from about 2450 pc, Moreover, the fact that long before the 
sixth century South Arabia was a country of a thriving civilization with an agrieul- 
ture so advanced that irrigation works on a considerable scale existed and were 
kept in repair for hundreds of years, itself suggests Mesopotamian influence, It 
does not at present seem possible to do more than state the problem of these 

Mesopotamian ” monuments in some such terms as these; in any case it must be 





1 Apart from any question of the validity of Professor Huntingdon's conclusions as to the 
desiveation of Central Asia, Mr. Douglas Carruthers, in his recent journey in Northern Arabia 
found a tradition of a great drought, lasting seven years, shout the time of Mohammed, and 
saw the remains of a large khan far out in the desert ons supposed ancient trade route between 
Egypt and Basra (“A Journey in North-Western Arabia,” Geographical Journal, xxxv, 1910 
pp. 235 and 243). | 
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remembered that contact with Southern Arabia was at least frequent enough to 
score the rock faces at the hills in the northern portion of the incense route with 
inscriptions in South Arabian soripte. 

Turning to the physical side, the predominant brachycephaly of South Arabia 
__e¢ different from the condition found in Northern Arabia—immediately suggests a 
relationship with the neighbouring great brachycephalic area of Western Asia—i.e., 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. It is, of course, possible that the inhabitants of 
Southern Arabia were originally akin, not to the northern inhabitants of the 
Peninsula, but to some race of the round-headed Homo A/pinus, such as the Tajik, 
But, even though this be admitted, it will be profitable to see whether there is 
physical evidence, other than the marked brachycephaly, suggesting Mesopotamian 
influence: The Armenoid (so-called “Jewish” or “Semitic ") nose is probably the 
most definite facial character of the round-headed populations of Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia, and if this feature is present in any considerable number of the 
population of Southern Arabia, then it seems certain that there has been a con- 
siderable infusion of “ West Asiatic” blood. Photographs of South Arabians are 
rare; those of sufficient size to show the character of the features are still rarer, 
but among the illustrations in one of the recent books by Mr. Wyman Bury on the 
hill country round Aden is one showing 4 typical Armenoid nose," while of two 
Maskat Arabs of aristocratic lineage and said to be “ pure-bred," of whom photo- 
graphs are published in this paper, one has a pronouncedly Armenoid nose, 

So much for the facial character of modern South Arabians. Mr. Hill has 
recently published reproductions of a nuniber of early South Arabian coins in the 
British Museum which show that in the centuries immediately preceding the 
present era South Arabia, or part of it, was ruled by a series of kings having 
characteristic high and rounded heads with Armenoid noses, 

Mr. Hill points out that the eoins in question, which belong to the Sabaean 
period, are imitations of the earlier Attic comage, bearing on the obverse the head 
of Athena, In the older examples reproduced in Mr. Hill's paper the head is still 
léw and tolerably long, as in the Grecian coins (Plate I, Pig. 2). In a coin of later 
atyle (1, 3) the proportions of the head have changed: it is shorter and higher, 
and the nose, no longer Grecian, is aquiline or Armenoid (reproduced here 
as Fig. 3 of Plate XI). Later still, ciree 70-40 Bc, the head, no longer that of 
Athena, is frankly “ Arab” (1,8, reproduced here as Plate XI, Fig. 4). The skull is 
high and round, flattened behind with a long face and Ing projecting nose. In fact, 
the shape of the head and character of the face is remarkably like that of the Oman 
skull, which, it will be remembered, has the flat oeciput and hypsicephaly which is 
so characteristic of West Asiatic skulls. In this example the nose ts not aquiline, 
though it tends in this direction in another specimen (1,7). But although the 
influence of Athens is predominant as regards morphology, the standard (weight) 

1 The Land of Uz. Plate facing p. 29; cf, also plate facing p. 26, which probably repre- 


Fetite the aAme Tut, 7 
1 “The Ancient Coinage of Southern Arabia " (/roceedings of the British Academy, vol, vii). 
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is that of Persia—ie..it seems that in the main trade relations were with the 
dominant empire of the East, not with the West, and this bears out the origin put 
forward by Mr. Hill for the remarkable symbol on some of these Arab cots. 





EURD OF DIABEKR (CHANTS). 


All these suggestions of a genetic relationship between the inhabitants of 
Seuth Arabia and the Armenoid peoples of Western Asia are supported by the 
undoubted resemblance of the Oman skull to those of the round-headed inhabitants 
of Asia Minor. The strength of this resemblance will be obvious to anyone who 
examines the figures of Western Asiatic skulls given by Chantre in Mission Scien- 
tifique en Transcaucasie, Asie Mineure, et Syrie, Tt is from this work (Plate XX X11) 
that the skull of a Kurd of Diabekr, reproduced here for comparison with the Oman 
skull, is copied. 





Passing from Arabia, the Arabs of Africa may next be considered, but at the 
very outset the difficulty must be faced that the great mass of the Arabised natives 
of Algeria and Morocco, the so-called Arabs of almost every anthropologist from 
the time of Broca onwards, present little or no evidence of Arab blood, and are to 
be regarded not as Arabs, but as Arabised Berbers. Such at least is the conclusion 
of MM, Bertholon and Chantre} and although, as I shall try to show later, an 
important reservation must be made, there seems little doubt that the majority of 
these so-called Arabs are no other than Berbers, who, adopting the Arab language 
and Arab ideas, have become more thoroughly Arabised than their Berber-speaking 
brethren. There is, of course, historical evidence that considerable groups of Arabs 
migrated towards western Mediterranean lands in the first few centuries after the 


1#, . . dans l’Afrique du Nord, il n'y a plus d-Arabes vrais qu'a l'état sporadique. . . 
La Berbérie est un pays arabist moralement par importation d'un culte, qui se double d'une 
organization apéciale théocratique ; mais ce nest pas ute region, repétona-le, comportant des 
populations de race arabe proprement dite” (op. cit., p. 347), 
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Hegira,’ but at the present day it seems that they have been absorbed into the 
general population, and that there is no generally valid method of distinguishing 
their descendants: a result which might have been expected seeing that the immi- 
grants, if of the North Arabian type, would be long-headed and of medium stature, 
and so not easily distinguishable from the mass of the North African 
population, 

Probably the conditions which prevail in Algeria and Morocco do not apply, 
at any rate with the same force, to parts of Tunisia, and there can, I think, be little 
doubt that Tripoli stands on a different footing. Apart from the littoral belt, the 
greater part of the country east of Tunis is desert or poor steppe, with an annual 
rainfall varying from three inches or less to ten inches, and only exceptionally 
attaining the latter figure. When in a sparsely inhabited area such as this are 
found groups of pastoral or semi-sedentary folk calling themselves Arabs, living 
the life of Arabs and claiming descent from Arab ancestors, there seems to be no 
sufficient reason to suppose that they are not predominantly of Arab blood, As 
far as our present knowledge goes, it would seem that the nomadic or semi-nomadic 
inhabitanta west of the Nile Valley stretching to Tunis are predominantly Arab, 
but even here it must be observed that the oases—at least in part—constitute an 
exception. Thus the measurements and photographs of men of Kharga Oasis 
published by Hrdliéka show that its inhabitants are, for all practical pur- 
poses, Egyptians, differing in no essentials from the inhabitants of the Nile 
Valley.* 

In discussing the Arabs of Africa east of Tunis it will be convenient to begin 
with those of the Nile Valley. (hantre has measured a number of Egyptian Arabs 
—Beduins, as he calls them—the most important part of his material being derived 
from the following tribes :—* 


(i) The fisher folk of Lake Menzaleh, who are said to trace their origin to 
Sinai. 
(ii) The Harabi of the Fayum and the Tripolitan desert, still true pastoral 
nomads, 
(iii) The Aulad Ali of the Behera district of the Delta.‘ 
(iv) The practically sedentary Howeytat of Matarieh. 


1 The best-known example is offered by the immigration of the Beni Hilal. In 1048 the 
vizier of the Fatimid Eholif Mustansir launched a number of the nomadic tribes of Upper 
Egypt, including the Beni Hilal, against his master's orthodox vassals of the Northern African 
States, Each man was provided with a camel and given a gold piece, the only condition being 
that he should settle in the Maghreb Within two yeara the Beni Hilal had pillaged 
Cyrenaica and Tripoli and captured Kairwan, continuing their steady weatward movement. 
for another ten years or 90. 

2 The Natives of Kharge Oasis, Egypt (Washington, 1912). 

1 Recherches Anthropologiques en Agypte, pp. 196 agg. 

* Although the Aulad Ali constitute the strongest nomadic tribe of the Tripolitan desert 
on the Egyptian marches, those of the Behera district are no longer nomads. 

¥OL. XLYVIL a 
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The average cephalic indices of these tribes vary from 7282 to 75°39, the 
figures being as follows :— 


Harabi (29), 72°82. 

Howeytat (8), 7421. 

Fisher folk of Menzaleh (25), 74°48. 
Aulad Ali (20), 76°39, 


These indices agree closely with the result of measurements of the Kababish, 
the strongest and richest tribe of nomad camel Arabs in the Sudan, Their history 
has recently been studied by MacMichael, who points out that the Kababish are 
not a homogeneous people. This is true in the sense that the members of the tribe 
do not claim descent from a common ancestor, and that the divisions of the tribe 
have no long and steadfast tradition of unity. The very reverse of this is the case ; 
indeed, not only have Arab groups of different though kindred origins come 
together to form the tribe, but the latter includes a detinite, though smaller, number 
of elements of Beja origin. Thus the Kababish are a congeries of divisions of 
yarious Arab tribes with a minority of Hamitie origin, but in spite of this the 
several component elements of the tribe will probably be found to be less contami- 
nated with non-Arab blood than those of any other Sudan-Arahb tribe to which a 
single tribal name is now applied." 

Their early history—ie., their connection with Arabia—is ly no means clear, 
in spite of the common belief that the Beni Okba were the founders of the tribe, 
and the fact that Makrizi records that a portion of this tribe had migrated to 
Egypt, and also gives their Synan territory, which acrees substantially with that 
recorded by Dr. Wallin, who met them near Akaba in 1848. Of the Evyptian 
Aulad Okba it is said that many passed westward into and beyond Tripoli, 
while those remaining between the delin and Siwah became known as the 
Aulad Ali, probably the most powerful tribe of the Libyan desert. The Aulad 
Qkba are also found in the Sudan, where it is agreed that they constitute the 
foundation upon which the present tribal structure of the Kababish has been 
built? 

There does not seem to be any record of the date at which the Kababish 
reached Dongola Province, where they are now found in substantial numbers: but 
since the Lawahiin section of the Guheyna reckoned themselves Kahabish until a 
few years ago, the history of the Guheyna may be used to supplement what I have 


' The negro element must not be forgotten, All camel-owning nomads possess slaves, and 
with few exceptions ofl have a larger or amaller infusion of negro blood, though the amount 
varies even in the different divisions of the same tribe, the richest divisions—ie., those possesn. 
ing the most slaves, tending to contain the highest proportion of members with negroid 
characters, Thus among the Kababish, the Nurab (the richest division) and that of the shevich 
contained far more negroids than the Berura division, the fairest-skinned and least negroid of 
the Sudan Arabe I have seen. 

* Traditionally, the ancestor of the Kababish was one of the Ashah (* Le 
Prophet) of the name of Okba. Rehan ('"eoempamione? of: time 
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already written, In the pre-Islamic period the Guheyna are found first in Nejd 
and then in the neighbourhood of Medina. They were early incorporated into 
Islam, and a portion still dwell in their ancient territory, but many of the tribe 
migrated to Keypt, where the little village of Dawar Juheyna is still considered to 
be inhabited by their descendants. They gradually advanced into Upper Egypt, 
where they played a considerable part in the Fatimid period, After a good deal of 
fighting they settled down peaceably with other Arab tribes around Akhmim, 
Members of the tribe are mentioned as early as the third century Am at Aswan, 
and it seems the tribesmen took a prominent part in breaking the power of the 
Christian kingdom of Nubia. Although the Guheyna are not heard of again until 
recent times, the fact thai so many tribes trace their origin to Abdulla el Gubani 
seems to show that the Guheyna have played a considerable part in the history of 
the Arab Sudan. 

In 1912 I spent some weeks with the Nurab division of the Kababish in their 
dry-season quarters in the neighbourhood of the Kordofan-Darfur border. The 
following account of their physical characters is based on my notes and the 
measurements of fifteen men of the Nurab and Berara divisions.* The Kababish 
are of medium or tall stature, averaging some 1°70 m. (about 5 feet 7 inches), and 
though generally long-headed, with an average cephalic index of 74, mesaticephalic 
individuals oceur; indeed, one man (No. 6) has an index of 81-4, and must there- 
fore be classed as brachycephaliec, though if it had been possible to examine his 
skull directly he would have been regarded as mesaticephalic. But even this man 
has a head which is obviously “ long" when seen in profile, and the rise in index is 
due to the unusual breadth of his head ; in other words, he probably has a larger 
head with bigyer brain capacity than hie fellows, and in this connection it is 
interesting to note that he is the tribal bard, or, more correctly, the chief composer 
of tribal lays in his section of the tribe. In any case, his high cephalic index must 
be regarded as unusual, and this view is borne out by the measurements of nine 
sedentary Kababish from Dongola Province taken by Mr, Oliver Atkey, FILC.S.* 
not: one of whom has an index as high as 79, or a head-breadth approaching that of 
the bard. The nasal indices of the Kababish vary considerably, i.e, there is a wide 


* The history of the Kababish, as snmmarized above, is based on MaeMichael's work, 
supplemented by my own notes and by information contained in the Encyclopedia of Jalam, 
* The actual figures having already been published in this Jowrnal (xliii, 1913, pp. 601 and 
701), I need not give them agnin. I may, however, cite the average of the chief measurements 
and indices, which ore as follows :— 
HL. i. Hi-zyg.- F.L. hae NB, Silature. o.1, N.1. FI. 
196 145 135 130 | 38 i70 ?4130CO BATTED 


The numbers in parentheses thus—{No. 6}—refer to the card number of the subject in the table 
if measurements in vol. xliti, p. G91. 

* Mr. Atkey sent his measurements to Dr. Duckworth, who used them in a paper entitled 
Contributions to Sudanese Anthropometry, read in Section H of the British Association, 1912. 
I es this opportunity of thanking Dr. Duckworth for sending me a copy of the Kababizh 
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range of variation in features, This is greater than appears from the actual figures, 
for, as is well known, noses of quite different types may give the same length and 
breadth measurements. This variability is not only due to the considerable 
amount of negro blood in certain sections of the tribe, but also to an admixture 
with a stock having the Armenoid (Jewish) nose. 





J 


OUTLINES OF THE SHAVED HEADS OF TWO KZARABISH (FROM PROFILE PHOTOGRAPHS ). 


The photographs reproduced on Plate XXXVII of the forty-third volume of 
this Journal show how great is the variability of feature, while there is an equally 
great range of skin colour; and though my observations apply especially to the 
Nurab and Berara sections, it is probable that they hold for the whole tribe. As 
already stated, the colour of the Berara is much lighter than that of the Nurab. 
The brother of the Berara sheykh—a very handsome man of over fifty, with a 
white chin-tuft—has a complexion which can only be described as pale wheaten, 
The skin on his chest is white, with no tinge of red. The lightest-coloured girls 
have a skin colour rather yellower than No.6 of the Notes and Queries (1899) 
chart ; they are certainly no darker, but lack the rather mustard-like opacity of 
the chart colour, which is replaced by a clearer and more transparent tint, suggest- 
ing amber or honey. 

Negroid types, if they exist among the Berara, must be rare. I aaw none, and 
there could be no doubt that both the Berara men and women, as groups, were less 
negroid than the Norab, Fig. 7 of Plate XXXVII of the forty-third volume of 
this Jowrnal reproduces the photograph of a Nurab who might have passed as a 
pure negro, Such extreme instances are uncommon, but many of the Nurab 
(including Muhammad Tom, the brother of the sheykh) show negroid traits of 
colour or of feature. Thus, Ali Tom, the sheykh of the tribe, though possessing 
delicate Arab features, including a straight, sensitive nose with particularly thin 
nostrils, is extremely dark-skinned. This quality seems fixed in the ruling family ; 
his father, El Tom, was notoriously dark, while Mansfield Parkyns noted this 
characteristic in his grandfather, the celebrated Fadlullah. While the nose is 
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generally straight and sometimes aquiline, it is not usually as delicate as in Ali 

Tom, nor are the nostrils as thin, The more usual condition is shown in figure 
(No. 14)and in the Berara women whose photograph is reproduced (Plate XX XVII, ; 
fiz. 8). Noses showing a good deal of “ nostrility ” (as in No, 9) are not uncommon, 
while in folk with typical Armenoid noses “ nostrility" may be very marked. The , 
face is generally long, or at least tends in that direction; in the women it some- - 

times has a charming oval outline. I have specially in mind a Berara girl about 
sixteen years old, whose wheaten-colourel skin, oval face, and delicate features . 
4 
i 
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were nothing short of beautiful. The eheek-bones are frequently somewhat promi- 
nent, the lips generally well formed, and seldom coarse or tumid, except in the 
frankly negroid. 





ABAD OF TRIPOLI (MocHT), 


Mochi gives the chief measurements of a series of skulls from Tripoli in the 
National Museum at Florence! These were acquired at different times, and 
clearly include representatives of two different classes. The first group of 
twelve includes skulls of both sexes with an average CL. of 75-3, the extremes 
being 67°6 and 807. The second group consists of three male skulls with C.1. of 
85°2, 803 and 86 respectively, These came from the old cemetery of Sciara Zaria, 
in the Ménseia in Tripoli. Photographs of two of the most dolichocephalic of the 
skulls of the first croup (Nos. 2013 and 2015) have been published by Mochi,’ and 
the outline of one of these, having a C.1. of 70-4, is reproduced in the figure 
above. It is obvious that in general type this skull resembles BCS, 627 from 
Midian, and, to judge from the photograph, it is of the same rather massive 
character, : 

Remarkable as is the brachyeephaly of the second group, it does not atand 
alone in north-eastern Africa, Giuffrida Ruggeri had described a series of skulls 


| 4 Presentatzione di cranii d' ind igeni di Tripoli,” Archiv. per fAntrop. e la Etnol (Florence), 
xl, 1912, p. 381, 
* Sulla Antropotogia degli Arabi, Plates VIL and X, 
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excavated years ago by Professor Paolo Panceri in an “ancient Arab cemetery * at 
Abassich, near Cairo! These skulle—as was recognized by their diseoverer— 
present a high degree of brachycephaly. Ignoring the skull of a child, the average 
C.1. of thirteen subjects is $5°3, while only three skulls have an index below 80, the 
average of the ten brachyeephalic skulls being 87°1 (min. 83-4, max. 90°5). 

With the exception of two of the Tripoli skulls, all these brachyeephalie 
skulls are hypsicephalic. In this they resemble the skull from Oman, which, to 
quote Professor Giuffrida Ruggeri, to whom I sent photographs, “is very like skull 
To. 8111 of the ‘ Arab-Egyptian’ series." An outline of this skull is reproduced, 
and its resemblance to the Oman skull will at once be obvious. 





BEULL FROM EARLY ALA BURIAL PLACE AT ADASSIEH, SEAR CAIRO 
(GIUFFRIDA RUGGERI). 


The question naturally arises how far have the African Arabs maintained the 
physical character of the tribes from which they have sprung, i¢,, have they under- 
vone any considerable physical modification in their new surroundings ? No general 
answer can be given, but in the case of the Arabs of the Nile Valley, the only group 
for which the necessary data exist, it seems that they have not. This is shown 
in the following table :— 
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1 “J rani Egiziani antichi e Arabo-Egiziani dell’ Universita di N apoli,” Atti della Societe 
Romana de Antropologia, xv, 1910, pp. 112 ef aq, 
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All these groups are dolichocephalic, of practically the same stature, with 
cranial indices verging on mesaticephaly. Their nasal indices differ but little; and 
considering that the measurements were taken at different times by three observers 
the general agreement in the absolute measurements may well be greater than the 
figures suggest, The rise in nasal breadth of the Sudan Kababish and their greater 
head-length might be accounted for by the fact that the greater number of their 
slaves are long-headeil Nilotes, but this would not account for their increased nasal 
length, which seems too great bo be due to personal factors in measurement, That 
the comparison of the Aulad Ali and the Kababish is valid and that their similarity 
i no matter of chance coincidence will, I think, be admitted when it is remembered 
that both tribes trace their origin to the Bent Okba. 

It is now possible to appreciate the significance of the braehycephalic skulls 
from the ancient Arab graveyard near Abassieh. Their form is but an expression 
of the brachycephaly of the inhabitants of Southern Arabia persisting io 
new localities to which they had migrated. Im other words, the burial ground 
near Abassieh was the last resting place of o family or clan from Southern Arabia. 
If thia explanation be accepted there naturally follows the suggestion that the 
smaller group of brachyeephalic skulls from the Tripolitan burial should be 
explained in the same way, though here there is nothing—so far as I am aware— 
to show that the skulls are of medimval date. And if this view be accepted, then 
how far are the “islets " of short round heads found along the North African littora: 
and even inland susceptible to this explanation ? 

Bertholon and Chantre, in their map of Tripoli, indicate that the greater part 
of the country has a cephalic index of from 74 to 76. The index in the littoral 
region some miles west of Tripoli city falls to 71-72, yet just to the west of this 
region of pronounced dolichocephaly is an isolated area round Bou Adjilat in which 
the C.L rises to 80 or over. Again, zones of brachycephaly extend across the 
southern portion of the island of Gerba, and there is also an isolated area of brachy- 
cephaly in the north of the island. Similar isolated areas occur in the sale! of 
Tunisia, inland in Algeria, in the Atlas Mountains, and to the south of the Shott el 
Hodna. 

‘How far are these brachycephals the descendants of the short brachycephals of 
South Arabia ? 


1 "The occasional appearance of brachycephala among dolichocephalic populations is quite 
another matter—at least, among the populations now under discussion. Where the general 
type is preserved (a3 in the brachycephalic Kabashi already alluded to) the variation—if so it 
may be called—is probably individual ; where there is a change in type it is probably to be 
regarded a the result of the infusion of foreign blood, Thus of the two brachyeephalic skulle 
from Sinai described by Giovamnozzi (aupra, p. 215) one is hypaicephalic and this, together with 
the fact that of eeven adult skulls from Sinai two are brachycephalic, seems to point to their 
being of foreign origin, if not those of immigrants; indeed, Professor Petrie tells me that 
among the Sinaitie Arab with whom he Kad to deal during his exploration of the ancient 
turquoias mines were a number having the “Semitic,” fe, Armenoid nose. Probably this 
characteristic¢ feature is widely distributed throughout Northern Arabia, for Mr. Carruthers 
informe me that he notiowl it at Teyma. . 
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The average stature of the Tripolitan area of brachycephaly is 1°66 to 1°67 m., of 
Gerba 1:64 m., shading off to 167 m,, and again 1°64 m, in the north of the island. 
In the Tunisian seiel the rounil heads are everywhere short of stature. In the 
brachyeephalie area north of Sus the stature is 1+$4—-1°65 m., as it is south of Mahilia. 
In the Kabyle hills short stature far outspreads short skulls, but the most brachy- 
cephalic area, that of south Kabylia, is also the area of shortest stature, while the 
hig area of brachyeephaly south of the Shott el Hodna is, in part at least, an area of 
miderate stature. Thus the African brachycephals are short and m this respect as 
well asin head form resemble the inhabitants of South Arabia. 

Tt would seem, then, that at least a prime facie case can be established for the 
suggestion that the North African brachycephals owe the form of their skull to the 
influence of immigrants from Arabia, and this view is supported by certain historical 
considerations, The conquerors of Spain came from North Africa, and so large a 
number of the invaders were of South Arabian origin that the Yemenite party in 
their new country were able to carry on the tribal wars of their old home ona con- 
siderable scale, It seems safe to deduce from this that ot least a part of the 
Arab colonization of North Western Africa was due to settlers from South Arabia, 
reinforced no douwht by a proportion of Southern Arabs, or their descendants 
when the Arabs were driven ont of Spain, On the physical side the argument in 
favour of the North African brachycephals being the descendants of Arabian 
immigrants is supported by the observations uf Bertholon and Chantre. These 
authorities note that the heads of the African brachyeephals are not globular 
as are those of Kuropean roundheads, that the anterior part of the sknll is less 
developed, that the occipital region is flattened, and that the cranial vault is often 
very high (swrélevée), They agree that in general appearance (aspect) these skulls 
resemble those of the brachyéephals of Asia Minor rather than of Europe, yet they 
seem to consider that the short brachycephuls of North Africa are more closely 
rélited to the brachycephals of France [Alpine race] than to those of Asia Minor 
(Armenoids], neglecting, us it would seem, the anatomical evidence they themselves 
bring forward, and basing their opinion on the correspondence in measurements and 
indices in spite of the fact that they recognize that the reduction of the degree of 
brachycephaly in certain round-headed African populations is due to crossing with 
short dolichooephals' [Mediterranean race]. 

In considering this matter it- must not be assumed that the same influences 
have been equally in action throughont Northern Africa, alike inland in the Kabyle 
hills, and in the coastal zone. With regard to the latter, it must not be forgotten 
that for a period of 200 years from the end of the fifteenth century onwards, the 
North African coast was the adopted home of the Barbary pirates, who at the height 
of their power were so strong that though occasionally defeated by the Christian 
Mediterranean powers they were never broken. Moreover, it is known that Gerba 
was one of their strongholds. Yet even if it be granted that the Turkish pirates 


Y Op, cit, pp. 175, 176. 
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recruited from all over the Levant exerted some influence on the head form of the 
littoral their dominion did not extend inland, and they could have had no part in 
producing the brachycephaly of the round-headed mountain tribes of Kabylia. 
Moreover, the photographs published ly Bertholon and Chantre show that Armenoid 
noses occur in a certain number—not, it is true, a large one—of Alzerines, natives 
of districts remote from the coast, This again seems to point to Arab influence. 


Tt is obvious that the time is not yet for any authoritative statement con- 
cerning many of the points touched upon in this paper, yet certain conclusions 
emerge — 

(1) The population of Northern Arabia is predominantly long-headed, that of 

Southern Arabia round-headed. 

(2) There is reason to believe that Mesopotamian cultural iniinence was 
exerted in South Arabia at least as far back as the first half of the first 
milleninm 5,C. 

(3) Part at least of the brachycephals of Southern Arabia conform in skull 

"form and facial characters with the Mesopotamian type, and on the 
evidence of Sabaean coins this was the case 2000 years ago. 

(4) The occurrence of skulls of Mesopotamian type in an ancient Aral grave- 
yard in Egypt, and in Tripoli, in the midst of predominantly long-headed 
populations, may be explained by regarding these as immigrants from 
Southern Arabia (or their descendants), though so far as Tripoli is 
concerned the influence of “ Barbary” pirates cannot he excluded. 

(5) It may be suggested—as a matter for further research—that the brachy- 
caphaly of certain populations of the western half of Northern Africa 
may be due to Arabian influence. 


Ti is my pleasant duty to acknowledge the assistance I have received from 
Dr. Arthur Keith, F.B.S., who unreservedly placed at my disposal the treasures of 
the Museum of the College of Surgeons, of which he is guardian, My thanks are 
aley due to Professor MacAlister, who allowed me to examine a large number of 
ancient skulls from Palestine, excavated by the Palestine Exploration Fund, as 
well as other skulls in the Cambridge Museum; while I am indebted to 
Dr. Deniker for information concerning the “Arab” skulls in the Museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes; and to Mr. Hill for permission to reproduce the Sabaean coins 
figured on Plate XL 
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1, Inrropucrion. 


In or about the year 1891, when endeavouring to obtain materials for a comparative 
study of the languages of Southern Melanesia, I had occasion to write to the Rev. 
James Sleigh, formerly a missionary in the Loyalty Islands, with respect to the 
language of Lifu. Our correspondence on the language was followed by a discussion 
of various ethnographical subjects, during the course of which Mr. Sleigh wrote for 
me answers to questions based upon Dr. Fraser's Anthropological Queries, as well 
as to others more directly concerned with my own studies. This correspondence 
forms the basis of the account of Lifuan Ethnography presented here. During the 
period of twenty-five vears which has elapsed since the notes were written, no system- 
atic description of any of the Loyalty Islands peoples has been published, and hence 
this account of the Lifuans, as they were when first known to white men, may be 
deemed worthy of preservation. For the sake of completeness I have added a few 
notes from French or English writere which illustrate or supplement Mr. Sleigh’s 
account. Nearly all these relate to the people at or about the same period. [ am 
also indebted to the Rev. J. Hadfield, Mr. Sleigh’s successor at Lifu, for some 
miditional notes. 

Thad, unfortunately, no ethnographic material from the Rev. J. Jones, who wrote 
to me on the Nengone Language, nor from the Rey. 8. Ella, who wrote on Tai, and 
thus have only been able to add a very few notes from the other islands of the 
Loyalty Group. New Caledonia has been occasionally referred to, for illustration or 
comparison. 

Tn the Loyalty Islands and New Caledonia, as inso many islands of the Pacific, 
people and habits are rapidly changing, Old customs and beliefs are fast dying ont, 
and the memory of them becoming lost. Unless some careful anthropological 
work is carried out before the elders of the present population have passed away, it 
will be impossible to acquire accurate knowledge of a condition of primitive society 
which will either compare with, or be in contrast to, that so admirably described 
by Dr. Rivers in the Northern Melanesian Islands, or by Dr. Seligman in New 
Guinea. An investigation of New Caledonian and Loyalty Islands Sociology would 
fill the greatest existing lacunm in the Ethnology of the Western Pacific, I would 

In the following pages I have given, whenever known to me, the native names of 
objects or practices, even when not mentioned by those who have described them. 
Most of these names were confirmed by direct enquiry from Mr. Sleigh, and are found 
in his vocabularies. They will, I hope, be found convenient themes upon which to 

Where no reference is given in the following pages the information was obtained 
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from Mr. Sleigh, Additions from other writers are given either as quotations or m 
The paper deals only with facts. No attempt is made to discuss in detail the 
relationship of the Lifu people to other populations of the Western Pacific. 





2. GEOGRAPHY. 

The islands of the Loyalty Group are situated in the Western Pacific Ocean, 
east of New Caledonia, from which they are distant less than 50 miles. Aneiteum, 
the nearest island of the New Hebrides, is a little more than 150 miles further eaat. 

The chain extends from N.W. to 8.E. between 20° 10’ and 21° 40° 8. lat., and 
hetween 1667 20° and 168° 20’ EB. long. There are three inhabited islands, Vea, 
Lifu, and Maré, and several uninhabited islands, the Pleiades and Beaupré, N.W. of 
Uea, and Mu (Vauvilliers), Uo or Lame, Hamelin or Leliogat, Molard and Toka 
(Tiga or Boucher) between Lifu and Maré. All are “low flat coral ialands, the 
north-western extremity of the group being still submerged and forming a prolonged 
line of dangerous reefs,”! Seen from a distance the islands appear as a row of 
isolated plateaux almost of the same level, and only appearing a little above the 
water, no point bemg more than about 60 or 80 metres high.? 

Lifu (native name Dehu), the largest and most populous island, is situated in the 
centre of the group about thirty-five miles west of Maré and about twenty-five miles 
east of Uea. It is about fifty miles in length, the greatest breadth being about forty 
miles. Though similar to Maré and Uea, Lifu is much higher, and is in some places 
from 200 to 300 feet high. The western side is a steep wall on which Captain Erskine 
observed rows of distinct lines resembling tide marks, the lowest not less than 60 feet 
above sea level. There are shoal patches along the shore, but neither a frmging nor 
a barrier reef.2 There is no vestige of a lagoon.* The soil is carbonate of lime mingled 
with calcareous sand and smooth pebbles, with numerous holes and fissures, which 
are filled with decaying vegetation, and form the plantations of the natives. Caves 
with stalactites (called by the natives amajo) abound.* 

Maré (native name Nengone) is the easternmost and second largest island, but 
is only from 60 to 80 miles in circumference. It is low and flat, though the surface 
is somewhat diversified by coral blocks and clumps of pine. In some parts, instead 
of the high coral cliff, there are tracts of low ground sloping down to a sandy beach. 
There are no harbours and the only anchorage is a wide bay (North Bay) opening ta 
the north, which affords shelter from the prevailing winds. 

i Erskine, /curnal, p. 17. 

* Jouan, Notice, p. 364. 

* Erskine, Journal, p. 362; Rochas, Ilex Loyalty, p14. 

‘ Rochas, /les Loyalty, p. 10. 

‘ “Nous avons remarqué dans nos promenades sur cet ile (Lifu) que souvent le sol sonnait 
creux sous nos pieds; il est probable qu'alors nous passions au-dessus de quelque groite souter- 


raine.” Jousan, op. cil, p. 305. 
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Uea (native name Jou), more correctly spelled Uvea, French Ouvea, consists of 
two closely adjacent islands at the western end of the group. ‘The northern island, 
Hnie, is a long curved strip of coral formation, thirty miles long, about three miles 
wide in some places, and about 150 feet high. It is separated from the southern 
island of Whakaia, not half so long, by a narrow strait. The two larger islands are 
surrounded by about twenty smaller islets, Uvea is properly only the name of the 
Polynesian people on the northern part of Hnie, who are said to have come from 
Uvea or Wallis Island, north of Tonga, between Samoa and Fiji. Nearly all the 
accounts of the people of this part of the Loyalty Group relate to the Polynesians of 
Uvea. 

Though the islands of the Loyalty Group are thickly clothed with bush, 
there are few large timber trees. The vegetation resembles that of New Caledonia, 
the principal trees being covo-palms, banyans, pmes, and sandal-wood, with bananas, 
hibiscus, papaw, malay apple and Abrus precatorius. The only indigenous mammals 
are a small native mouse and a large Pieropus like that of New Caledonia. Birds 
ire not numerous, but there are parroquets, pigeons, ducks and fly-catchers, with 
frigate birds, gulls and boobies. The reptiles are lizards and large turtles. Whales, 
sharks, the conch, and béche-de-mer are found in the waters. There are two sea- 
sons : from May to January soft breezes blow from the east and south-east, sometimes 
interrupted by a west wind. During the other months the weather is variable, 
with north-west wind, abundant rain and frequent storms. Shocks of earthquake 
occasionally occur. 





o. History. 

Captain Cook missed the islands of the Loyalty Group when he discovered New 
Caledonia in 1774, as did D’Entrecasteanx in 1793. The latter passed to the west of 
Uvea and discovered the island of Beaupré. “ The discovery of Maré has been 
claimed for a Captain Butler of the ship “ Walpole” in 1800, and by others for the 
* Britannia * in 1803, which latter name appears first on any chart as attached to one 
of the larger islands of the group. M. d’Urville states that in 1827, although the 
‘uneertain group of the Loyalty Islands’ appeared on a chart of, Arrowsmith’s, 
M. Rossel, his hydrographer, doubted their existence, and their extent was certainly 
first ascertained by M. d’Urville, who connected his work (on the northern sides) 
with that of M. d’Entrecasteaux at Isle Beaupré, retaining the name of Britannia 
for Maré, and giving those of Chabrol and Halgan to Lifu and Uea.’"4 

Dumont d'Urville visited the Loyalty Group in 1840, and a party of missionaries 
in the brig * Camden” in 1841, established two teachers at Maré, by the help of Taufa, 
a castaway from Ninataputapu in the Tonga Group. The teachers were Samoans. 
Tataio from Savaii and Taniela from Tutuila, The discovery of sandal wood shortly 
afterwarda led to the visits of traders, strife with the natives, and massacres. When 
visited in 1849, the mission had made progress. Erskine in the “ Havannah " visited 

' Erskine, Journal, p. 18. 
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Lifu in 1849, and Inglis, afterwards missionary in Aneiteum, wrote an account of the 
voyage. Christianity was firmly established by 1852, The Rev. S. M. Creawh 
and Rev. J. Jones settled in Maré in October, 1854, 

Lifu was not visited by a missionary ship until 1845, but two teachers who were 
placed on Maré in 1842 reached Lifu in 1845. One of these apostatized, but the 
other, Pao, aided by the blind chief Bula, though hindered by a white man, 
Cannibal Charlie, stuck to his post, and later other teachers were sent. An epidemic 
in 1849, which caused the deaths of some chiefs and many people, led to fighting 
and the temporary abandonment of the mission, but it was resumed and Christianity 
established in 1857. The Rev. 8. Macfarlane and Rev. W. Baker were appointed by 
the London Missionary Society in 1859. Uvea waa evangelized from Maré in 1856, 
and a French priest was there in 1857. It was visited by Macfarlane in 1860 and by 
Jones in 1863. 

Roman Catholic priests landed in Lifu in 1859, and war broke out between 
Bula’s son and Ukenezo, chief of the western half of the island. 

The Loyalty Islands were annexed by France in 1864, and in the same vear 
Roman missionaries landed in Maré. These aided the pretenders against the lawful 
chiefs, who were Protestants. There were restrictions on the Protestant missionaries,1 
and disturbances. French soldiers were sent to Lifu in 1864, and in 1869 the French 
priest blamed Mr. Creagh for a war on Maré at the end of that year, but a French 
Commission in 1869-70 held him guiltless. 

Mr. Macfarlane’s removal was demanded in 1869, and he left Lifu for New Guinea 
in 1871, being succeeded by Mr. Creagh. 

There was another war in 1875 in Maré, and some of the native Protestant 
teachers were banished to Cochin China. A French Protestant missionary, M. Cru, 
was appointed to supervise the missions by the French Government in 1887. 

Mr. Creagh retired from the mission in 1886 after thirty-four years’ work in Lifu, 
and Mr. Sleigh retired in the next year. In 1887 also the Rev. J. Hadfield succeeded 
Mr. Ella (who had retired in 1875) at Uvea, and a French war-ship removed Mr. 
Jones from Maré. 

Mr. Hadfield is now the only English missionary in the islands. 


4. ORTHOGRAPHY or Liru Worn, 

Lifu words in the following account are given in the orthography adopted in 

books printed for the natives —— 

Vowels : a as in “ hat"; eas in “ get,” or long é asa in “ jiate ". #45 ain“ aspen,” 
and sometimes nearly as a in “father ™: i as in * sing,” or long i as in 
“machine; o as in “bone; ¢ as French ¢ in * le.” not quite as o in 

} The Rev. 5. Ella was refused permission in 1864 to reside in Uvea os a missionary, but 

he was allowed to stay aaa private resident, He commenced religious work in 1865 and had many 
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“for” or aw in“ awful,” but shorter; «as oo in “ cool.” The sound of 
ie in “ butter" is wanting; Lifuans write bata. 

Consonunis : b, d, dr, f, g, hy k,l, m,n, p, tr, 8, 4, 0, 1, 2. These are sounded as 
in English, except that when following a vowel 6 and d are sounded with 
a slight nasal as mb, nd, and ¢ is frequently trilled as fr. 

Other consonants are: ¢ as ch in “chin”; j as soft th in “ the, this”: 
ng as in “ sing”; ny as ni in “ onion”; g as wh in “ what,” or a slightly 
aspirated guttural; sh between a in “ sin" and sh in “ shine = th as th in 
“think; z a strong guttural as ch in Scotch “ loch ”: Al, Am, hn, hing, 
hny, a3 the simple consonant with a slight aspiration.! 

Words quoted in Nengone are in native orthography. In this, 7 and 
sh are pronounced as in English, the other consonants as in Lifu. 

In Tai, kA is used for the Lifu x; Aw for the Lifug; and j as in English. 
The d and ¢ are sometimes nearly dh and th; « is a harsh guttural, like 
the French ew, and bw is also used. 


5. Paysicah ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Mr. Sleigh’s notes contain no account of the physical appearance of the Lifu 
people. But Jouan has given a careful description of the non-Polynesian islanders 
of the Loyalty Group, which may be taken to apply generally to the Lifuana : * 

“ Cette population reassemble en général 4 celle de la Nouvelle-Calédonie ; Mais, 
de méme que dans cette derniére contrée, des mélanges ont modifié les types; ainsi, 
4 coté du noir aussi foncé que le négre africain, on voit des individus dont le teint 
rougedtre et les traits plus adoucis attestent |'infusion du sang polynésien. Leanaturels 
qui ont le mieux conservé les traits originaires (eapéce négre océanienne, Desmoulins, 
race papowe) sont généralement de grand taille; leur teint est noir brun, un peu 
couleur chocolat. Le front est fuyant, les pommettes un peu saillantes, le nex 
heancoup moins épaté que celui du négre d'Afrique; les lavres sont épaisses, mais 
non difformes ; le bas de la face n'est pas prognathe. Les oreilles sont grandes et 
déformées par |’habitude de percer le labe inférieur d’un grand trou et de l'allonger 
presque jusqu’aux épaules. Les yeux sont stands, non bridés; la conjunctive a 
une teinte un peu jaunitre. Les dents sont belles, peut-@tre un peu orandes. 
Presque tous ont de longs poils sur la poitrine, les épaules et méme le dos, de la 
barbe ; mais celle-ci, comme les cheveux, est par houppes éparses, Les cheveux 
sont longs et lsineux; ils les laissent croitre de toute leur longeur et les portent 

' In “Notes grammaticales pyr la langue de Lifu,” n different orthography ia used; w is 
written forw; a@foré; li, mh and A for Al, Am and An; Aifor ny; sd ford (after vowel); d 
and ej for dr; f and i for tr; dh for jz: gh forg; thfor x; yandcfore, There are also nasal 
vowels, d, #, 1,0, 0, Gand @; aspirated vowels, ha, he, hi, ho, hi, Adi, and Ace; and vowela with 
open sound a, é. 

2 They (the Lifu people) are very similar in appearance, character and habita to their 
neighbours on Maré. Murray, Missions in Western Polynesia, p. 320, 
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ébouriffés ou tombant de chaque cété en longue méches frisées, ou bien encore ils 
les redressent en l’air et les envelloppent d’une piéce d’étoffe, qui leur fait comme 
une espéce de shako cylindrique. L'usage de teindre les cheveux avec de la chaux 
est frés-répandu, ce qui les fait rougir; quelques-uns par lusage continuel de ce 
procédé, les ont blonds et méme presque blancs. Le bust des hommes est large, 
bien proportionné: cependant nous avons remarqué un assez grand nombre 
d'individus ayant les épaules hautes et le cou court. Le mollet est plus prononcé 
que chez les négres, et les pieds, au lieu d’étre grands et plats comme ceux de cea 
derniers, rappellent les petits pieds de la race polynésienne. 

“Les traits des femmes sont moins réguliers que ceux des hommes. Leur 
seins piriformes, flasques et pendants de bonne heure, leur téte rasée, leur physionomie 
hébétée, leur allures bestiales, en font quelque chose de hideux. A pene quelques 
jeunes filles pourraient-elles se sonstraire 4 ce jugement sévere, mais lea rudes travaux 
auxquels elles sont soumises les ont bientét dégradées.””! 

Erskine thought the people of Lifu were not much different from Ueans (i.c., 
Uveans),” and Cheyne remarks that the complexion of the people of Uea “ lies 
between that of the black and copper coloured races," and says that the Lifuans 
are about the middle size and exhibit much variety of figure. Their complexion 
is that of a chocolate colour. Their hair is frizzled: and besides the very long 
bushy beards and whiskers worn by many, they have a great quantity of hair on 
their bodies.‘ Erskine notes that the women’s hair is cropped short,* but Cheyne 
says that both sexes wear their hair long." 

Finsch deseribes two men and a woman of Lifu: “ Wedschi, gen. Peter. 
Kriftigen Mann von ca. 27 Jahren ; helle Varietit, fast wie Nr 30 (i.¢., of Broca’s 
acale) aber der Gesichtsausdruck ganz Melanesisch, ebenso die Beschaffenheit des 
Haares, das schwarz ist; Bart: schlicht, schwarz, an der Spitzen in's Rostbraune. 
Hin andere Lifu-Mann hatte schwarzes, lockiges Haar, schwarzen, achlichten Kinn- und 
hellblonden Schnurrbart; Augen lichtbraun. Eine Frau von Lifu, sehr dunkel 
(crea No. 43), und von durchaus melanesischen Typus, besass schwarzes, schlichtes 
Haar, ganz wie bei Europierinnen,’” 

Pickering, on the United States Exploring Expedition, noted the likeness of 
New Caledonians and Fijians,* and a Lifu boy was exhibited at a meeting of the 
Ethnological Society in mistake for a Fijian.’ 

A much better account of the physical anthropology of the Lifuans than any 
of the preceding is that made in 1893 by Deniker and based on the observations 
of Dr. Francois." The latter measured ten natives, all males between the ages of 


' Nokice, pp. 360-370. * Journal of a Cruise, p. 307. 

1 A Description of Isiands, p. 24. ) Description, p. 14, 

4 Journal, p. 367. “ Description, p. U5, 

" Anthropologische Ergebnisse, p. 63. * The Races of Man, London, 1872, p. 150, 


® Latham, Varieties of Man, p. 262: Erskine, Jf ournetl, Pp. 368, note, 
™ Les Indigénes de Lifou, Paris, 1893. 
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eighteen and twenty-eight years. Two were natives of Leuci or Leussi (i.e., Losi) 
in the south of the island, five were natives of Chepenehe, a village on the west coast 
in the northern part of the island, and three came from Gaotcha or Gadja (i.e., 
(faica), about 12 kilometres south of Chepenche. 

The mean height of the men measured by Francois was 1642 mm.. 1 man 
was short, 1585 mm., 5 were below the medium, 1600 mm. to 1645 mm., and 4 above 
the mean, 1670 mm. to 1690 mm. Of the ie aie ] was mesocephalic with length- 
breadth index of 79.7, 1 sub-dolichocephalic, 77.2, 4 dolichocephalic, T0 to 74.6, 
and 3 hyperdolichocephalic 66.7 to 69.7, the mean being dolichocephalic.' Of 
the noses 1 was mesorhine, 4 platyrrhine, and 5 hyperplatyrrhine, the mean being 
platyrrhine” The colour of the skin approached that of chocolate with a reddish 
reflection and between 28 and 29 of Broca: 1 had light brown skin and 2 others 
were black (No. 27)." The hair of 6 individuals was black, but that of the 4 others 
was dark chestnut; 8 had frizzled hair, 1 had wavy, while that of the other 
was almost completely straight.” The diameter of the spirals (diamétre des tours 
de spire) is much greater (16-18 mm.) than that of the negro (2-3 mm.). The 
pilary system was feebly developed on the body in 7," although half of them had more 
or less beard in spite of their youth. 

The bodily measurements given by M. Deniker are as follows :-— 


Mescnes remes sve 10 Inpickwes px Lirov (ux Mitamerrr es}. 

















| Moyenne. Minim | Maxim 

Pailin? 26 4, | 4642 1885 1690 
Tate: diam. antério-poatériour ... 1o6 is4 208 
»  transverse-maxim. 144 136 147 

Peay poatiine one eee Lens 140 130 147 

Neer: laryeur as ae - = “a 45 40 49 
hauteur ste ats aa ee ‘ni =e tf 4] 51 
Oreille: largeur = ts oie at. oe 4 20 a6 
hauteur ... Ls +e te 63 60 OT 

Dist. entre lea anples intér, ‘de yeux sks a4 30 30 
ext. - eae hy a0 103 

Bouche : “\argeur cia a 57 47 : 64 


_ Of; these variations with those of the ekull measurements by Quatrefnges and Hamy. 
Of eighteen male and twelve female skulls one male and one female were oli Ht 
seven male and eight female were dolichocephalic, and ten male and three female hyperdolicho- 
cephalic. €/. Craniology. 

* In the skull measuremente, the nose of eight males and three females waa platyrrhine, 
of six males and five females mesorhine, and of four males and three females leptorrhine. Cys. 






“ Cf. Finsch in the secount just quoted. 
* This differs from Chibgnste ttchesitad: CY. Description, p_ 14. 
* Les indigénes de Lifow, p. TOA. 
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MesvEes prises suk 10 Inmickwes pe Larov (ex Mi.imkrres}—continued, 











Moyenne. : Minim. Maxim. 
Thist. entre les dewx acromions ... “Fr ida ads ole ol o45 
i " » Mmamelone ... bc cts vie 193 170 23] 
r - " re ant.-8, oy mm a37 215 oe0 
oA a »  trochanters . aa ae — a2 200 Sr) 
Main: longueur ans . = sss 202 180 216 
largeur O7 0) 105 
Pied: longueur 263 250 28) 
largeur 15 i 187 Os 112 
Force de flexion ie: la main n (dyn) en. kil. ite. ae 45 a6 60 
Indice céphalique cvs ak Beets 72.4 66.7 79.7 
nosal ida Waid 97.8 aS. 17.1 
Rapp. du diam, biserom, i In tailln = 100 eed see 19.4 15.0 21.3 
- ~ litrowh. ... _ = eal 17.1 16.4 18.2 
+ elalong. dela main... aks of ao 12.3 10.7 13.8 
15.3 16.5 


ee 2 ve du pied oie ane abe soe 16.0 





There 1s no information by anyone as to whether the Lifuans possess the 
distinctive body odour attributed to the New Caledonian natives.! 


6, CRANIOLOGY. 

The craniology of the Loyalty Islands natives has been discussed by J. B. Davis, 
Bertillon, and Deplanche. Their measurements and results were investigated by 
MM. Quatrefages and Hamy, from whose work I extract the following summary ;* 

“CRANES DE Maré.—La population de cette derniére ile, la plus meridionale 
et la moins explorée du groupe, parait exclusivement Papoua. Deux orines de 
Maré ont été rapporté en Europe, celui de la femme Awé qui fait partie du musée 
Davis, et qui est caracterisé de la méme fagon que la plupart de ceux qui viennent 
détre étudiés,* et un second crane du méme sexe, assez peu différent du premier, 


“Un parfum were, qui carsctérize nos indigénes océaniens, Tous ne le possédent pas au 

éme degre. Mais il m'ext parfois impossible de me pencher sur |'tpaule de certains de mes 

éléves pour oxaminer leur travail : ils sonts par trop odorants.” Ph. Delord, Mon Voyage d'enguéte 
en Nouvelle Calédonie, Paria, 11, p. 148, 

* Crania Ethnica, pp, 281-284. 

’ Principales mesures du ecrine de Awé, femme de Maré (collection Davis): cap. crim. 
1305 c.c. ; d.a.-p. Om. 182; dtr. Om. 126; front, max. Om. 111; occ. max. Om. 104; vertical 
(max.), Om. 147; hixygom. Om. 139; courbe horiz, tot. Om. 502; front. tot. Om. 126; par, 
Om. 126; occ. Om. 121 (Themurus Craniorum, No. 811, p. 309), [These are the French measure. 
menta given in Crania Kihnica, p. 281. Davis gives them thus; ‘* Loyalty Islander. ‘Kue* 9 ‘ 
wet. ¢. 24. Ialand of Maré: Cran. capac. 10 oz., ciroumf. 19.8 ins., fronto-occipital arch 14.8 ing. 
(frontal portion 5 ins., parietal portion 6 ing., occipital portion 4.8 ina.), intermastoid arch 14.9 ins., 
longitudinal diameter 7.2 ins., transverse diameter (interparistal 5 ins,, frontal breadth 4.2 ins., 
parietal breadth 4.7 ins., occipital breadth 4.1 ins.), height 6.2 ina, (frontal 4.6 ing, parietal 
4.7 ing., occipital 3.0 ins.), length of face 4.4 ins., breadth of face 4 ins, length-breadth index 
.09, length-height index .72.""] 
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trouve par M. Dapouy a la baie du Nord et offert par lui a la Société d’anthropologie 
de Paris. La piéce de M. Davis a pour indice céphalique 69,23 : celle de la collection 
Dupouy, 69,06 (dap. Om. 181; d. tr. max. Om, 125; d. bas.-bregm. Om. 138; 
ind. haut. long. 76,24; ind. haut-lare, 110,40). ‘ 

“CrAwes pe Lrrov.—La craniologie de Lifou est bien mieux connne. Le musée 
de la Faculté des Sciences de Caen ne posséde pas moins de vingt-trois cranes de 
cette fle; onze d’hommes, dix de femmes et deux de jeunes sujets, recueillis par 
Deplanche pendant son séjour aux Loyalty, et dont M. Bertillon a fait. l'étude en 
1869,' étude reprise et complétée par nous quelques années plus tard. 

“Si aux vingt et un crines adultes de cette remarquable collection on ajoute 
les deux pitces données au Muséum de Paris par le méme chirurgien de marine, deux 
autres Tapportees au méme établissement par M. Balanaa de sa mission scientifique 
de 1871," quatre enfin faisant partie de la collection Marzioux, on aura les elements des 
colonnes 3 et 4 de notre tableaux XXVIL, qui renferment les moyennes des dix-huit 
tétes d’hommes adultes, et des onze tétes de femmes que nous avons pu mesurer. 
En comparant, chiffre i chiffre, les Lifous avec les Fatés qui leur sont juxtaposé, on 
constate que si les dimensions de la boite crinienne sont, A pen de chose prés, les 
mémes dans les deux séries, celles de la face offrent de la premiére A la seconde un 
certain nombre de modifications qui ne sont pas sans intérét. Le nez s’allonge sans 
sélargir & proportion, et l'indice nasal descend de 54,16 & 51,92. Les parties 
latérales moyennes de squelette facial se développent en méme temps ; la hauteur des 
os jugaux monte de Om. 021 4 Om. 025, l’écartement des pommettes s*élive de Om. 110 
& Om. 115, le bizygomatique maximum atteint 0m. 136, ete, Ces changements 
semblent bien étre sous Pinfluence d'un croisement des Mélanésiens de Lifou avec les 
Polynésiens immigrés au dernier siécle de Farchipel Wallis sur Pile Onvea, d’oti le 
manque d'eau les force assez souvent 4 partir pour Lifou ou lw eéte voisine de la 
Nouvelle Calédonie. 

“Les deux crines de Lifous adultes du Musée des Chirurgiens de Londres, l'un 


' Bertillon, Forme et Grandewr, pp. 250-288, 

* Lea vingt-troia criines de Lifous, dix cranes de Poebo, douze de Kanala, et d'autres encore 
dea Nouvelles-Hébrides, de Tuiti, etc,, forment avec quelques pidces intéreesantes légueées par 
Dumont d'Urville, Rayer, ete., le musée anthropologique de Caen dont j'ai fait le classement en 
1876. Tout Je reste de la collection Deplanche est venu an Muséum de Paris, rejoindre eelles 
déji fort importantes que ce voyageur avait données A J'Etat jl y o plusicurs années. [Note: 
foc, cil. 

* L'un de ces erines fait partie d'une squelette complet. Il y en a un troisiéme, mais il 
vient, comme deux les crines de Caen, d'un sujet n'ayant point atteint son complet développe- 
ment. . . Ila sont mesatioéphales. [Note: loc. cit, 

‘ Deplanche insiste, dans les notes manuscrites que nous avons sows los yeux, sur les modi- 
fications que subit le nez chez les Lifous. Tl a trouvé chez cea insulaires, dit il, “dea nez minces, 
offilés et n'syant aucune resemblance avec celui du Négre.” Nos propres observations nous 
ant montré qu'il y a parmi les Lifous des individus dont les cheveux sont presque complétement 
lisses, Cy, Bthnologie Calédonienne, Caen, 1870, pp. 7-8. [Note: Ine. cit.) 
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masculin (No. 5399), l'autre féminin (No. 5400), offrent également dea proportions 
générales qui s'éloignent notablement des cranes Papouas purse. Sur l'un et sur 
l'autre, le diamétre transverse s'élargit notablement (Om. 138 et Om. 155), et lemporte 
sur le basilo-bregmatique (Om. 136 et Om. 126), Les diamétres antéro-postérieurs 
étant 0m. 181 dans un cas, et Om. 172 dana l'autre, les indices céphaliques se chiffrent 
par 76,24 et 78,48, 75,15 et 73,25, enfin 98,55 et 95,33. 

“ Les deux tétes de Lifous, Awita et Biat, que posséde M. Davis! n'offrent rien 
que doive particuliérement attirer l’attention. Nous ne savons rien de précis des 
piécea de méme provenance conservées au British Museum.* 

“Crings p’Ouvitas.—Les trois cranes qui ont été recueillis & Ouvéa par la 
Société océanienne et donnés au muséum de Paris par M. Marzioux, ne present, 
pourtant, aucune trace de croisement. Ce sont des cranes du type Papoua le 
plus franc. Leur diamétres craniens (d. a.-p. 0m. 189; tr. max. Om. 129; bas. bregm. 
0m. 136), et les indices correspondants (68,25, 71,90, 105,42); leurs circoniérences 
et leurs courbes (circonf. médiine totale 0m. 517; courb. front. Om. 131, pariét. 
Om. 133, occ. sup. (im. 69, inf. (’m. 50, transy. sup. 0m. 298, tot. Om. 426, horiz. Om. 507) 
les diamétres céphaliques (diam. iniaq. 0m. 178, bitemp. 0m. 125, biauricul. (im. 117, 
bimast. Om. 102, front. max. Om. 112, min. Om. 95), et faciaux (biorb. ext. Om. 108, 
int. Om. 99, interorb. Om. 28, bimal. Om. 91, bizygom. Om. 129), etc., leur assignent 
une place au nombre des Papouas les mieux caractérisés.” 

From the Table X XVII referred to by Quatrefrages and Hamy,’ which compares 
the skull and face measurements in Faté, Lifu and Fiji, I quote only the indices as 
follows :— 





| Fatés. | Lifous. | Vitiens ow Fidjiens. 
5d. : 19. | i g.| Mg.) 62. | 6 9. 


a ME ach 7028 | 6984 | TES? | 8931 | 69-23 
Long. = 100{ jargon aa aad 7Ta'6S 2 


| : : 7771 | 73:64 | 7458 | 7248 15°27 
Larg. = 100 hauteur .... .,.| 107-89 | LIOS6 | 105-30 103-84 | 10456 | 108-73 
Fronto-pariétal — ... 7602 | 7723 | 7272 | 7153 | 7404 | Teo 











' Principales mesures de deux cranes de Lifous d'apria M. J. B, Davia (T'hes. Cran., p. 300). 
Awita J, 25 ana., cap orin. 1462 ¢,c., d. a-p. Om. 177; d. tr. Om. 132; front. max. Om. 104; 
oce. max. Om. ld4; vertical (max.)0m.149; bizygom. 0m. 129; courbe horizont. tot. Om. 502; 
front. tot. Om. 126; par, Om. 142; occ. Gm, 116—Biat. 9 30 ans, cap. erin. 1631 cc. ; 
d. ap. Om. 193; d. tr. Om. 126; front, max. Om. 111; oce. max, Om. 104; vertical max. 
Om. 132; bizygom. 0m. 1399; courbe horizont. tot. Om. 527; front. tot. Om. 134; par. Om, 144; 
occ. Om. 121. [These are the French measurements as given by MM. Quatrefages ond Hamy. 
Davia gives them in Engliah. MM. Q. and H. omit the sex of Awita, and give Biatas 4. CH. 
loc, cil.) 

* Catal, ctt., pp. 1-2. 

" Crania Bthnica, p. 285. 
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Fates. | Lifous, | Vitiens ow Fidjiens. 








Isprces Factarx. TT 
$a.) 28; | Bd. | ae. | Od. | 62. 


Fronte-orbitaire | $158 | 9500 | S888  oO-D | ObsO O4'11 
nw) Jugal... ee| T4234 | 7351 | 7058 | 73-80 72°38 i741 
ire... | S461 86°84 


Mime a cok) | Rete et | 51-92 | 50-00 | 50-00 54-16 


RA So-47 aT1T ReS4 
Facial fo te 2 cal ebm bape of 68-25 |  8T-O1 65-54 





T. CoLovr Vistox. 
The Lifuan colour names are of some interest and I give here a list of all I have 


found in Mr, Sleigh’s MSS. and translations. During the stay of the Cambridge 


Expedition in Torres Straits, and during his homeward journey, Dr. Rivers was able 
to test the colour vision of seven Lifuan natives, and Dr, Seligman also obtained 
names from another Lifu man in the Straits.! I have added these (which are spelled 
a little differently by Dr. Rivers, and usually have the adjectival prefix ka) to Mr. 
Sleigh’s names, with the prefix p, 


Lifu Colour Voeabulary. 
Colour. La hane la ngén (lit. the mark of the appearance), 
Madra, red (madra, blood). 2. kameda. 
Wiira madre, reddish. 
Palulu, red (palulu, to burn). 8. kapululw. 
Palulu xét, scarlet, crimson (xét, something promiment).” 
Dela, crimson. 8. dela, brown, from dele, the reddish brown fur of flying-fox." 
Mamadrai xote, blue (mamadrai, a red plant), also in Esth. i, 6,“ violet” or blue. 
NgGnemava, maea ngéin, purple. R. maia, green. 
Matrotro, himatrotro, brown, pale blue. 
Wetewet, dark-coloured, black, brown (ete, mountain), R. kawéfiwét, black, blue. 
Hate, green (also used for “ uncooked "). 
Theletha, greenish, x. theilifa, green. 
Med, hmed, yellow (hmed, turmeric. also used for “ ripe"), BR. komedimed. 
Hneaju, bay colour. 
Auhao, pale colour (cf. hao, mortar, ash of burnt bones). 
Wiawatesi, wiagatesi, ashen, pale (through fear or ness). Cf. Anatesyj1, ashes, 


' Reports of the Cambridge Expedition, IT, p. 87. 

* As, e.g., rile sind, carving of wood, 

* In the Bible translation (Is, i, 18), “meine miodra dt'eje fene la dela, if red things like 
the dela,” is weed for * red like crimson.” 
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Fone, dull white. Ci ngéni, sand. 

Wie, witwié, white. em. kawia, 

(ia, grey (gia, grey hair). 

[also find in Mr. Sleigh’s notes and translations : Aane-ne-kojony, or hane wene 
nyont, speckled ; (cf. réje, excrement, wene ngdni, grain of sand) ware), mixed colour 
(cf. verau, dust); Anathapitipin, hnathatha han, spotted (cf. thatha, to tattoo) : 
taidro, taiém, dim, faded, soiled. 

Besides the words already quote! a few others are given by Dr. Rivers. 
Kamunda, red, is suggested as derived from a word for “ ripe banana,” but it may be 
the same as hmed,* yellow or ripe. A ripe banana is waithi mede. Kahaith, also given 
as Aahathihathi, yellow, brown, grey, are derived, as Dr. Rivers indicates, from 
Aan, also haj, emoke, or haji Aaji, dim, obecure. Kamfbint, used for orange and 
yellow, is probably Amita,* vomit. Aahatuhatu, kahathihal, for ereen, appear to be 
viriants of the derivative from “smoke,” haji. Blue, indigo, and violet were called 
Sulu (doubtless the English word), and kamagau, komungau and mungauchau, of which 
I can offer no explanation, except that chau appears to be intended for cahu, near. 

The use of Amatrotro for brown, and lizht blue, and of mameadrai xiite for blue, 
when mamadrai is a “red” plant, is interesting, especially as Dr. Rivers 
found clear indications of colour-blindness among the few Lifu men whom 
he examined. One man “called both red and indigo kapaludu, used by the 
others for red, Two men called both red and yellow kamunda, used by the normal 
individuals for red, and one of these called blue, indigo, and violet, ngunamaia.’”’* 


8. Taste Names. 

The verb “ to tuste " is deme tupath, i.¢., kiss and try, but a noun is only formed 
by the name of the taste and the word q/, mouth; as, eg., dnyapa kowe la genge, 
sweet to my mouth, a sweet taste: The following names are found in Mr. Sleigh’s 
lists and translations -— 

Sweer. The usual word is nyapa, but “ very sweet " is hnemesicne, 

Sait. The word for “ bitter” is used for a salt taste. The word alase from 
the Greek 4As, is used for the substance : /a ehaitene la alase, the saltness of the salt, 

Act, Memeke, tart, sour, gall, kmengi, sour. The gall in the body is oshone, 

Brrrer. Hatt is given for bitter, pungent, salt (of sea), It is also given for 
“wormwood,” which is also found as shrojel or shojel. The taste of Huropean spirits 
is also said to be Aait, 

Acrmp. Xef, 

Poncent. Ciei, cicin, 

Other taste names are —gom, nauseousness in the mouth, hnyéfeld or knye- 
jvenyen, insipid. Brackish water is wact. 

! Lif d is often nasalized and pronounced as wd, 
* Lifu tis afin some words: jid, night, was formerly written jing. 
* Reports of Cambridge Anthrop. Exped., IT, p. 87. 
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o. SMELL. 

The word put is used for an odour, pleasant or unpleasant: ui ivi, a good 
smell; gna ngazo,abad smell. A sweet savour or scent near the nose is punepune, 
if distant it is songe. A stink or ill savour is pi. The verb “to smell” js hngiile- 
hngaléne. 

10, Mewtan Capactry. 

The natives of the Loyalty Group appeared to Rochas to be more intelligent, 
more active and enterprising, and better voyagers than those of New Caledonia,! 
but his statements appear to refer more especially to the people of Uvea, and probably 
to the Polynesians. 

According to Mr. Sleigh the Lifuans were feeble in intellectual powers, and, in 
fact. thought of little besides food and women. A mere coincidence or sequence of 
events was regarded as cause and effect, design or result whether for good or evil. 
There was little speculation as to the causes of things, the usual reply to queries as 
to the makers of flowers or birds, ete., was, “ our old men.” These were the highest 
intelligences they knew. 

When unwell they were apt to lose heart and hope. ‘They thought they would 
die, and did die from no serious or definite disease. 

This description probably no longer applies. Vollet, writing in 1872, says :— 
“ Dans le trois fles ils sont trés intelligents, savent presque tous lire et écrire et ont 
un degré de civilization qu'on est étonné de rencontrer si prea de Ia Nouvelle Calé- 
donie.”* 

_ Some Lifu natives have shown @ certain amount of force of character and in- 
| The teacher Mataika, placed by Dr. Macfarlane on Darnley Island in 
Torres Straits, on his own initiative, in 1872, commenced mission work in Murrav 
Island, a task involving a considerable amount of danger. ‘The first translations 
in the Murray Island language were no doubt based on his work,’ while another 
Lifnan, Elia, translated a gospel into the Saibai language of Western Torres Straits.” 
Though these (Papuan) languages are far removed in structure from Lifuan, the 
imperfections in the translations are due to omissions rather than inaccuracies. 

Some expressions in the Lifu vocabulary indicate a certain amount of observa- 
tion :— 

Wawanefeneva is « person who sows discord, from wawa, the name of a fish 
that lies in wait at the bottom of the sea, and rises suddenly to attack, 
disperse, or devour any fish swimming above it, | 

Qenemada, a garrulous person, from a man of that name and habit. 





' Ties Loyalty, pp. 23, 26, 7 Renseignements, p. 55. 
* Cf. Ray and Haddon, Study of the Languages of Torres Straits, pt. 1, pp. 524- 625. 
' CY. Reports of Cambridge Expedition, UIT, pp. [8T-189. 


the 
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Ka pé enieni, poor, ée., having no scales (as a fish : pe, To, entent, scales), 

Wanamamik, a trifle, literally “ fruit: of weeds.” 

Ate wenewe}, a flatterer, lit. ate, man: wenewe), arrowroot, 

@ene hnageje, inconstant, lit. gene mouth of Anagej® sea. 

Ithupeyiang, my enemy, reciprocally watching me with a club: ¢, reciprocal 
prefix ; thupe, to wateh ; jia, club; ng, pronom. suffix my. 

P? hne mej, a glutton, no place of satisfaction. 

A man without a wife is said to be like a canoe without a midder. 


11. Puystognomy. Expression or tHe Emotions, 

I note here a few methods of expressing the emotions which are described in 

vocabulary — 

1. Actions with the head (he). Hage, to shake head in scorn - nangé, to nod 
In assent. 

2. Actions with mouth (gi). Qejine, to whistle and beckon with hand > gej wait, 
to whistle in fear or admiration (xdi, to shoot out); thinathinane, to click 
in fear or admiration: finafina, to cluck jn astonishment; awe (chiefs’, 
simano), to groan ; demi, to kiss (idemi me, to kiss with someone) ; thuluf, to 
smoke a pipe, to draw in the breath, or ufi, to blow (out smoke), 

4. Actions with eye (mek). Hnemebr, ihnemeke, isa mekene, to nod (? wink) 
or gaze 4s a sign; catemeke, presumptuous (cate, strong) : sheshémeke, 
presumptuous (shéshe, to fly); leleémek, look ashamed (leled : ty 
goetranemeke, to disregard, be indifferent to (gve, look : trane, beyond) : 
maca meke, pradent (maca, informed). 

Action with the nose (ij). Hnine, to snuff at in refusal. 

Actions with the hand (ime). Xe, to beat the breast in lamentation ; ireime, 
to strike hands together; xexe, xere hnatrapaine, to clap hands for joy; 
regan, to clap hands once in astonishment : haliene, to beckon with the 
hand. 

Actions with the heart. The word used for “ heart” is hn (chiefs’, hnatesi), 
and is literally “the belly.” The physical heart is wenethé Jani. Ans tru, 
proud (fru, great); And hni, irritable, cross (iné, to hunt, catch) ; Anime, 
love (mi, hither); zomi Ani, patience (romi, to take): Inelue Ani, doubt 
(fue, two); cate hai, presumptuous (cafe, strong); xeti Ani, stupid (xeti, 
thick, xetixet, full of leaves) ; eléhni, anger (el, to ascend, gZ0 up); goce 
fa knt, angry (gore? }; hni hna thé fé, or itele thi Jé kni, broken- 
hearted (ina, past tense, thi, not, fe, with, ilete, those who). 

Actions with the spirit (u, chiefs ua). Pate wu, despair (pate, lose); sheshéthou, 
despair (shesh!, fly away). 

To show the buttocks in anger, or with frien 





ds jocularly, was called kole koe. 
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13. Fawrty Live. Occupations. 


According to Rochas! the family in Lifu is a little better constituted than in 
New Caledonia. The woman is less isolated from her husband and relegated to less 
inferior work. He suggests that thia is perhaps explained by the influence of the 
manners of the yellow race (i.e., Polynesians) brought in and mitigating the customs 
of the primitive inhabitants. 

The women fish, hunt for shell-fish on the reef (song), work in the gardens,” 
seek water and wood, and get food (mamoramo zen) from the plantations. They 
live in a separate house, and “ elle a tout 4 craindre de la part d'un mari excessive- 
ment jaloux.”” Cheyne makes the same statement.' 


13. PersonaL ADORNMENT. 


Lifu men bored the lobe of each ear, but an ear-ring was rarely inserted. The 
hole now serves as a convenient place for inserting and carrying # pipe. 

Some individuals, men and women, were tattooed on the face, back, breast 
and arms in a variety of patterns. ‘‘ Some of the men have figures of birds, ete., 
tattooed and coloured blue, on their arma.” * Mostof the persons ao tattooed were 
chiefs or persons of rank, and there is some doubt as to whether this is an indigenous 
custom. It may perhaps have been introduced by New Caledonians, Fijians or 
Samoans. The name thatha, used for this practice, suggests derivation from the 
Samoan fatatau, 

Circumcision was not practised in Lifu, but men of New Caledonia split the 
prepuce. . 

The hair was sometimes allowed to grow long." Young men desirous of being 
thought “ awella,” changed the natural black colour of the hair to various shades 
of brown by a liberal use of lime (Ana sha eté, cooked stone, i.¢., coral). 

Damped white sand or lime, dust was plastered under the eyes. The face was 
zometimes blackened with charcoal (wanalep) in long streaks, but there was nothing 
which Coch be called paint. The body was rubbed or daubed all over with various 





with the fine thie dust from the wings of a large butterfly. 


1 [lea Loyalty, p. 24. * Jouan, Notice, p, 373. * Jouan, loc. cil. 
* “The women appear to be kept in great subjection, and are made to cultivate and attend 


© In on address to the people of Houailon, New Caledonia, they are told not to imitate the 


Lifuans, who wear a long lock of hair on the side of the hoad. The men are advised to cut the 


hair, the women to wear itlong. FP, H. Delord, Mon Poyage, p. 173. 


es, chiefly juices of plants. Women and girls coloured their faces 
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4. CLOTHING. 

Men of Lifu wore no clothing, but for ornament wore round the body the vine 
of a kind of bind-weed. The name of the beautiful convolvulus-like flower of this 
plant—wanaithihle—after the introduction of Christianity and clothing, came to 
signify a heathen, and the adoption or rejection of Christianity was compared to 
the putting on or taking off of clothes, 

The only dress of the women consisted of a grass petticoat or fringe wound 
several times round the loins. 

Children of both sexes went nude for some years,! 

A covering of cloth, wrapet (chiefs' dozhetiz) (Plate XII, 2), or garland of 
flowers, olith, or chain work, ima wejemone, was worn on the head. Cheyne states 
that “the men when going to war wear their hair wrapped up in tappa; at other 
times they have no covering over it, but take great pains to have it combed 
out in a mop-like form.” 

A basket or pouch worn as a “ sporran ” is described by Erskine.’ Cloth was 
beaten from a woody kind of taro, sesepen. Cheyne says, “ The tappa which forms 
the turban of the men is made from the bark of a tree, which, after being well 
soaked in water, is beaten out on a log and exposed to the sun to dry.’” 

Flax is mentioned by Mr. Sleigh as thongh a native product, and is called iat : 
in the rough state it is apiat, and two hanks are called wanapiat. 

Calico is now used and called imdéno (chiefs’ imasia). It is also known by the 
Samoan name stapo.. A garment is izete (chiefs’ ionite). Trousers are i lue ca 
(lit., two legs together). 


' Mr, Sleigh does not mention the penis wrapper referred to by Jouan, who anys: “ Lee 
hommes vout ordinairement tout nos, ou pour mieux dire ils ont trouvé moyen de se rendre plus 
indécents que ne le serait un nudité compléte. Le costume, comme celui des Calédoniens, ext 
capable d'effrayer la pudeur la moins farouche, et je ne saurasia dire lequel des deux peoples est 
le plus inconvenant. (Caledonici cum tela aut fronde mentulam celant, insulares Loyalty ineolae 
vero tantum modo, lumbos cum foniculo cingunt mentula «ublata et ad yentrom appoaita,”") 
Notice, pp. 370-371, The same article is worn in the island of Tanna, New Hebrides. 
Of. Rev. W. Gray, “Some Notea on the Tannese," Fatern, Archiv, f. Ethnographie, 
VI, 1804, pp. 220-230, Tt ic figured in: Pastor 0. Michelsen: “Om nator forholdene og de 
infodte pa Ny. Hebriderne,” Det Norske Geografiske Selakabs Arbeg, DT, 1801-02, p. 10, 

* Description of Islands, p, 15. His word tappa is the Bamoan tape, properly the white 
border of a awpo, but used in other Potynesian dialects for bark-cloth. 

* Journal, p. 34. Cf. Domestic Utensils, 

\ Description, p. 16. 

_ * difano is no doubt the Melanesian word male. (Cf. Codrington, Melanesians, p- 321.) 
The same word ia used in New Caledonin. Delord haa the following note: “ Manou, pidoe d'étoffe, 
gcnéralement de couleur claire: rouge, bleue, jaune & grandes flours blanches. Il en faut 1m. ao) 
42m. pour faire un ‘mmov,.’ On serre cela autour des reins, Voil& un costume superbe et 
suffisant.” Mon Voyage, p. 158. “ New Caledonians make two kinda of cloth, One from the 
bark of an urticaceous shrub, the other from the bark of the banyan (Ficus proliza).” Erskine 
Journal, p. 368, 

VOL, XLVI. 4 
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15. ORNAMENTS. 

Kar-rings (ane inengenyé or otrue) were rarely worn. Necklaces (jinimecitwe) 
were formed of round pieces of sio, a green stone, “jade,” imported from New 
Caledonia.' Necklaces (finitia) were also made of imported beads, Armleta or 
braceleta (ane tm) were made of white shells from New Caledonia, bound on with 
pieces of plaited bat’s down stained reddish brown” Leglets (eno ne Ive ca) were 
made of the same materials, and both these ornaments were much valued. Porcelain 
(?) beads were sometimes substituted for the shells. A knee ornament (twrasist) 
was made of a band of plaited bat’s down and two or three small white shells.’ 
Another ornament consisted of a plume of sea-birds’ feathers surrounded by down 
from sea-birds.* This was called fro-tro, marching, lit. “ go-go,” and the name is 
now applied to the domestic cock in allusion to his comb and strutting. I find 
no mention of a hair ornament, pin, or comb, in Mr. Sleigh’s notes.* 

Every man wore on the middle finger of the right hand a small cord loop (sep) 
artistically woven, This served as a rest for the end of the spear or javelin when 
about to be thrown. {Plate XII, 3.) 

16. Hovass. 


The ordinary house of the Lifuan was called wma, in the chiefs’ language en? 
or én?ti, Another name was hnalapa, in chiefs’ language hnamuné, lit. a dwelling- 
place, from lapa or mune, to dwell. It was circular (wma metro), and much in the 
shape of a beehive. (Plate XTIT, 2). The side walls, frathithé, were formed by thick 
upright posts from 4) to 5 feet high, and one central pillar, kapa, supported a lofty 
and pointed roof, dune wma, The central pole was usually higher than the roof, and 
the projecting part (fatene !) was notched or in some way rudely carved, but never 


' With regard to this atone, AL Garnier haa the following note: “ En Nouvelle-(aléconie, 
lea indigénes aujourd'hui on ne savent plus faire lez belles plaques de jade poli, wuxquelles ils 
attachent tant de prix, on ignorent d'oi elles viennent. En général, quand on leur demande ou 
ils s¢ sont procurés ces plaques, ils indiquent invariablement comme lien de provenance une 
localité tréa eloignée de leur propre territoire." “ Excursion dans Ia purtie sud-ouest de Ia 
Nouvelle-Calédonie,” Revie Marit, et Colon. Paria, 1866, p. 107. 

* The manufacture of th ornament in New Caledonia is thus described by MM, Veillard 
et Deplanche: “Quant & la trease en poil de roussette, ollo se fait de cette maniére: deux fila 
trés minces sont cordés comme & J'ordinaire, puis séparéa jusqu’a leur extrémité, qui est rebenue 
par on neud; lon place entre eux de petites pincées de pail, et on les tord ensuite sur eux- 
ménies, il forme pour ainsi dire Ja charpente de In trease. Pour la tiendre en rouge, ils emploient 
la racine d'un MWortndc, dont Je suc jaune traité par un lessive alcaline donne Ja couleur qu'ils 
préferent.” “Essais sur la Notvelle-Calédonie,"’ Ree Marit, ef Colon. Paris, 1863, p. 92, 
Of. alao Lambert, Meaurs ef Superstitions des Néo-Calédoniens, Noumea, 1000, p. 16. 

1 Of. Jouan, Notice, p. 371. ' Cf. Jouan, loc. cit. 

* According to Cheyne this was a mark of rank in Uvea. “The wooden hair-pricker or 
pin is worn on an indication of rank, The king wears it in the front of his hair, the chiefs « little 
on one side, while the lower elsasea have it tied round the neck and hanging down the back." 
Description of Islands, p. 24. The comb in Iai is called wjam. 
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as an image of a man. Wall plates, /mejize, consisting of spars, were fastened 
round the tops of the side posts. The part of the wall opposite the doorway was 
called Anexet, and the parts adjoining and on each side of the Aner were the Lue 
sen’. There was no wattling or plastering, and the walls and roof were thatched 
with grass. The entrance, gehnelG, was an oblong or square opening extending 
from the ground to the eaves* The two door-posts, Ive sinete qgéhneld, in some 
houses were carved, trainen®z, as a human face, talameke ne la ate, and coloured 
red and black. The door-posts in common houses were rarely carved. The 
doorway was covered with one or two mats as doors, la thingene qéhneld,® made of 
plaited coco-palm leaves, fe iddne nu, and had a threshold, la dline qéhnelé. The 
floor was covered with dry grass and mats. 

Some of the larger houses had sleeping platforms (ie wa) against the inside 
wall all round. <A few houses in places where mosquitoes were troublesome had an 
upper chamber, Anahag’ ¢ koho, for sleeping, separated from the lower part of the 
house by a flooring of reeds, but there was never more than one such apartment, 
and usually there were no partitions in a honse.' 

There was one fireplace (inact) near the central pole of the house. The hearth 
was merely a square portion of the ground, surrounded by four moderately thick 
pieces of undressed wood. The people sit or lie around the fire. There is no vent 
for the smoke except by the doorway.’ 

A large house was built at one end of the village. It was chiefly used as a 
sleeping place by the young men, with a few old men who supervised them, and also 
served as a place of conference and a guest house for visitors. This building was 
called the Anehmelom, a name which suggests connection with the gamal (club house) 
of the Melanesian Islands to the north. Hneimel is possibly the same word as gamal, 
and di may represent wna, house.” As a lodging-house the building was called 


t Jouan describes them as round hots with a conical roof as in New Caledonia pierced by 
a high post carved and ornamented with shell work. Notice, p. 372. Lambert figures New 
Caledonian terminals, but these terminate in a grotesque human face. (Plate XIV, 1, 2.) 
(Morwrs ef Superstitions, pp. 77, 121.) 

7 Jounn eave “ low and narrow,” loc. cil. 

" Thingene is derived from the verb thing, to shut a door, to hide, probably “to cast so 
asto cover.” ‘The same word is used of casting a net, thinge la edz. To open a door is to divide 
(the mata}, thaws (chiefs thawangéti), or fé, to pull out (i.¢., the mata) from a doorway. 

‘ The Uvean houge described by Rochas was very different. “C'est un édifice en forme de 
ears long, pourvu de larges ouvertures dont lea murailles en clayonnage sont crépies tant a 
Pintérieur qu’a l'extérieur, long d'un quarantaine de métres sur 10 ou 12 de largeur, La toiture 
de chaume, 4 plan incline, est soutenue par d'tnormes traverses reposant sur des poteaux médians 
et latéraux qui n'ont pas moins de 0 m. 75 4 1 métre de diamitre et 5 4 7 métros de hauteur, 
Leur erection faite sans machine, et par la seule ressource de cibles en fibres de cocotiers de fabri- 

lion igéne, est un chef-d’muvre d'andace, d'industrie et de vigueur.” Iles Loyalty, p. 27, 

‘ The English word “ chimney “ has to be translated jine haj, way of the amoke. 

* The chief's house on Uea (Tai) described by Rev. G. Turner, appears to have been very 
different from the Lifuan houses. He says: “ Tt is 130 feet long and 90 feet wide. The posts 
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eékene la ite tenyiwa (tenyiwa, stranger). A temporary shed used as a shelter from 
the heat waa called edrahehe.' 

The missionaries introduced oblong houses with right-angled corners and a 
ridge pole. These had a sleeping apartment at one or each end, partitioned off 
by a reed screen, and had a fireplace in the middle. Speaking of these houses, 
Macfarlane says :-— 

“When we arrived they built them very low, without windows, and only one 
small door. Now, however, they are much higher, neater, and better, having two 
doors, two windows, and two rooms. They are built by placing posts firmly in 
the ground about 6 feet apart; to these the wall plate is tied, and between these 
smaller sticks are erected, and to these again others, about the thickness of one’s 
finger, are put on horizontally and so close together that they almost touch each 
other. All are bound by strong native vines. The bark is peeled from all the wood, 
and even from the vines, and they are fastened together very neatly and with great 
regularity. Two long, forked posts are placed deeply m the ground, upon which 
the ridge pole is put and firmly secured by vines. The rafters are then raised, and 
sticks placed across them as below. The whole is covered with long grass or the 
leaves of the sugar cane, put on as country houses are thatched in England. Some- 
times on the lower part mats are put between the sticks and the grass. 

“ ‘The floor is covered first with plaited coconut leaves, then with well-made 
mats: the latter are also used for sheets and blankets. 

“ Around the house there is a fence (hage) formed of large, high posts (Ade) 
standing on their ends, and close together : this is to enclose a space in which they 
sit a fire to talk and eat, preserved from the winds and from observation,” 

The rail of the fence is eni, the gate ganahage. To make a fence is traithith?, 
traihage, or sha hagine. 





cs ees eer 
round the sides of the house, close to the eaves, are only 5 feet high, but they are about 9 feel 
in circumference, and from them run up the rafters, which are great beams, 4 feet round. The 
ridge pole is supported by a row of central pillars. The roof is thatched with crass, The back 
and ends and two-thirds of the front are wattled and plastered. The remaining third ts open 
in front, and deporated on the outaide of each post with five carved boards, each having ot the 
top « human face painted red, and aa if grinning at an enemy. Two additional figures project 
a few feet in front on either side, as the guardian spirite of the place, with a herculean wooden 
spear over their heads pointed to the entrance through the high palisade, a little way in front 
of the building.” Nineteen Years, pp. 511-2 

1 According to P. Lambert, the New Caledonianas (of Belep) had several kinds of houses. 
He names: (1) The ordinary house; (2) the chief's house, distinguished by its greater height ; 
(3) the assembly or guest house, built for festivals ; (4) three kinda of dormitories (casea 
coucher); (5) a house for conversation and work; (6) the chiefs storehouse. FPigures of 
variously shaped houses are shown on pp. 6,81, 123. (Cf. Maure et Superstitions, chap. xix.) 
The chief's dwelling was high in proportion to hia rank. Details of its comstroction are given, 
Cf, * Essais eur la W.C.," Rev. Mari, ef Colon., 1862, p, 488 ff. 

* Story of the Lifu Mission, p. 15, 
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17. Domestic Urensits. Toots. 

Iron was introduced into Lifu by the missionaries from Samoa, and is called 
fao. 

In carpentry the thil was used, an adze with a blade (ze) made of greenstone 
(sio)* bound at an acute angle to a handle with sinnet.* (Plate XIV,3.) An axe 
(nganga) with a stone head was also used. A hammer was called zeci, The general 
name for knives is hele, probably introduced from Samoan sele, a bamboo knife. A 
atone knife was called inchné# ef#, which is also the name forarazor, The t/ith® was a 
wooden knife used for cutting taro and for culinary purposes. Scissors are called 
ifizi, from fizi, a amall shell used for scraping taro, ete. 

The Lifuans made no pottery, as they had no clay. For a calabash or bottle 
they used only the dried or hardened skin of the wene ge, the fruit of the ge, kind 
of gourd. <A long variety of this was called aloj. The basin, inege, was formed 
from the same fruit cut across about midway. “Calabashes for holding water 
are made of gourds neatly braided with fine coir senit.”"* Samoans introduced the 
woolen bow] or trough, hollowed out with a gouge or chisel, called a Aumete (Samoan 
“umete). 

Basketa or woven bags (fengen) were made. A small kind was the wafenge. 
Mats were called ix0 ; sleeping mats, gohné, of a chief, godhno. I have no particular 
account of these. 

Cord (eno) was made from vegetable fibres. “Torches are made of dried 
coconut leaves tied up in bundles.” 

An article partly useful, partly ornamental, is thus described by Erskine : 
“Each person carried a flat basket of not inelegant workmanship, either adorned 
with tufts of red worsted or of dark coloured threada made from the fur of the 
flying-fox. This basket or pouch was sometimes slung round the waist, hanging 
in front like the ‘sporran’ of a Highlander, and occasionally worn on the head, 
like a shade for the eyes, ita position allowing 1b to remain dry when the owner is 
in the water. These baskets seemed to constitute almost all their earthly possessions, 
if we except calabashes for containing water, which are neatly slong with string of 
eoconut fibre.*” 


' Foo is the Samoan word for a wooden peg, whence iron nails were also called fas. The 
ordinary Samoan word for iron is amea. A plute or abeet of metal in Lifu is ine foo, a chain 
eno fio. 

2 This is deacribed as dark green, with a mixture of red. Cf. Ornamenta. 

* Sinnet is the cord made from coconut fibre. 

“ Cheyne, Description, p. 16. 

* In New Caledonia “ils emploient les fibres de diverses plants pour leurs cordages, celles 
qui sont tisséea avec de herbe portent le nom de maon; celles avec lesquolles on fait les filets, 
wambilirara ; celles qui sont préparées avec la bourre de coco, wyne et wilonu. Loraqu'ils veulent 
faire une cords grosee (dhiana) ils réunissent plusieurs cordelles et lea roulonta ensemble sur Ia 
cuisse.”’ Veillard et Deplanche, Essie sur la Nowvelle-Calédonie, 1862, p. 92. 

* Cheyne, op.cit., p. 1h. * Journal, p. 34. 
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18. Fire. 

Fire was obtained by the friction of wood, and was often carried to the plantation 
in a piece of bark. There is a tradition that a woman swam to a great distance and 
procured fire from another island. The natives slept around the fire and it was 
kept burning all night. 

The first occupation of a house was called athi e#, literally “ kindling fire,”” an 
equivalent of our house-warming. 


19. Foon. 

The natives of Lifu ate almost anything not certainly known to be poisonous. 
Animal food (géni) (on account of its scarcity) was greatly preferred, and so great 
was the craving for it that illness was often caused by partaking of fish known to 
be injurious. The pig was introduced from Samoa, and has the Polynesian name 
guaka (Samoan, pua‘a). The staple vegetable foods (gai) were the yam (koko), 
with taro (inagaj), sweet potatoes (kumala), sugar cane (wia), and various frutts.' 

What seemed to be a kind of earth was also sometimes (but rarely) eaten. This 
was really a vegetable substance resembling peat, but of closer and finer fibre.” 

‘There was a certain amount of disinclination to make use of any food put in 
their way by an accident which has caused death. Mr. Sleigh was asked on one 
occasion to decide whether it would be right to eat fish and turtles which had been 
brought to land through an inundation at Mu which had destroyed many of the 
natives. 

Food was cooked (shaihni) in the earth oven (Anashainyt), Owing to the 
absence of pottery water could only be heated in a calabash by means of hot coral 
stones? Only unmarried persons were permitted to cook food. 


1 Their diet probably differed very little from that of the New Caledonians, and was extended 
in times of scarcity. Rochas says of the New Caledonians, “ & edté du bananier et de la canne 
aucre ila cultivaiont [hibiscus tiliaceus dont les jeunes tiges fourniment un aliment de pen de 
valeur auquel les Nouveaux-Calédoniens ne recourent qu'en cas de dizette. Les indigenes des 
Loyalty y attachent une toute autre importance et paraissent faire entre co mets dans: leur 
alimentation journsliére. On sait que l'éecorce seule ext comestible; ils la mangent rotie ou 
crue. J’en ai géuté dans ce dernier état, et j'ai trouvé que c'était un substance mucilaginense 
et presque insipide.” Iles Loyalty, p. 22. 

! With reference to the New Caledonians, P. Lambert has the following : “ Il est certain que 
dane des circonstances rores, méme sans étre en tempe de disette, ils émuiettent sous la dent et 
mastiquent, je ne sais pour quel motif, une pierre friable, grisitre, de flane de la montagne 
et conservée quelquefois & In case, Sernit-ce pour occouper les organea de la manducation et 
tromper In faim ? Je ne le crois pasa. Volontiers jo mo range au sentiment de ceux qui pensent 
que les femmes en waent par superstition.” Meura ef Superstifiona, p. 137. 

2 According to Cheyne: “ Their food consists of yams, tarro, coconuts, hansnas, aweet- 
potatoes, sugar-eine, and fish; which they generally bake m ovens of heated stones; although 
sometimes they boil their food in clay pote of their own manufacture.” Description, p. 15. 
The last statement is probably erroneons, and if clay pots were used, they were doubtless im- 
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There were few restrictions in eating. Men and women ate together, and 
children ate with adults. After reaching puberty a man was not allowed to eat 
with his married sister, Aged persons who had lost their teeth would engage 
children, usually little girls, to chew food for them. 

The chief claimed the mght to eat first of new yams. Turtles (sewen) were 
regarded as his 7 food, a8 were bats or flymg-foxes (thihl? or xetiap) for the 
old men. 

Food was given as a bribe to a man or woman to commit adultery, and was 
called isazenine or ishaxent. 

20, Namcortics. 

The natives of Lifu do not drink kava, nor do they chew betel. Tobacco (tepek, 
from the French fabac) has been introduced, and is amoked (wi, lit. blown) in a 
patp (English pipe). Smoking ts mdulged in to an immoderate and often injurious 
extent. 

There is a shrub with a small bright red pod called wene gerog (i.e., grog fruit) 
which is used as a condiment in cooking, like cayenne pepper. 


21. CANNTBALISM, 


In former times the people of Lifu ate the bodies of enemies slain in war, They 
acknowledged that they positively liked human flesh,' and it was not merely eaten 
to express hatred, or to prove the completeness of a victory. A chief sometimes sent 
one of his followers to lal! others of his subjects as food for him, and men of position 
were sometimes Included among the victims. 

It has been said* that the Lifuans were so fond “ of human flesh that they would 
go at night and steal a corpse from its last resting place, cook, and eat it.” No 
case of this kind came to Mr. Sleigh’s notice, but it is referred to by Macfarlane, 
whose accmmt of Lifu cannibalism may be added here : 

“On Lift the natives were exceedingly fond of human flesh. The chiefs were 
despotic and ordered their subjects to be clubbed and cooked at their pleasure. I 
have heard the natives speak of a time of severe famine when those men who had 
the greatest number of wives and children were considered to have the most food, 
Famines, no doubt, arose at times from natural causes, but most frequently from 
desolating wars, when plantations were destroyed. Sometimes the famine makers 
were ordered to cause a famine in order that the male population might live for 
awhile on human flesh. The dead were often exhumed to be cooked and eaten - 
and sometimes when a native was dying with plenty of flesh on his bones, some of 


Of. T. Williama, London, 1870, Fiji and the Fijians, p. 170. “A large number (of Fijians) 
esteem such food a delicacy, giving it a decided preference above all other, The practice of 
kidnapping persons, on purpose to be eaten, proves that this fleeh ia in high repute,” 

* Rev. G. Drummond and Rev. W. Harbutt in Samoan Heporter (October), 1857. 
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those standing by would be rejoicing at the prospect of a feast, and arranging to 
steal the body.” 

Cheyne writes to the same effect: “The eating of human flesh ts practised at 
this island from habit and taste, and not altogether from revenge ; but from the mere 
pleasure of eating human flesh as an article of food. Their fondness for it ia such, 
that when « portion has been sent some distance to thetr friends as a present, the gift 
is eaten, even if decomposition have begun before it is received.” 


23. Huwrimg. FIsHinc. 

Hunting can hardly be described as an occupation of the Lifuans, for there are 
no native mammals except rats and the fiying-fox. The bow and arrow seem 
never to have been used in hunting or war, although known to the Lifuans. The 
arrow is called pehna, the bow ta ne pehna (rest or stand of the arrow), the string 
then. ‘To shoot is to “ pull” the arrow (huje la pehna), 2.€., with the bowstring and 
let go, or wend (chiefs wenapejene), to bend the bow. 

Lifuan mice and foreign rats in the plantations are cauglit in a noose set by a 
spring. 

Birds are snared (And éni, to snare birds) in nooses (gene hnd) and by birdlime, 
or are knocked down by short sticks hurled at them. In Mr. Sleigh’s notes Ekohu 
is mentioned as “ a practice of extracting the teeth of young mice for decoying owls 
at night,”’ but there is no further explanation. 

Fisnixe (aren, nyi thé),—Fish are caught in traps (thit). These have stones 
bound to them (Ande kényingen, Ande tin) as sinkers, and are taken up (gi) by means 
of a pronged instrument called wwete. A seaweed (drawa) eaten by turtle is used ms 
bait, They also fish with hook (g@) and line (eu), with a kind of seaweed (Aleko drawa) 
as bait, Nets (edte), or pronged harpoons (ixoja), or simple spears (je) are also used. 
Nets and lines are made from a tree called nime, Fish are sometimes poisoned by 
ineans of a plant called shojel. 





93. HorRTIcULTURE. 


The soil of Lifu is not very fertile. It consists for the most part of disintegrated 
limestone interspersed with caleareous sand and smooth pebbles. Yet, no doubt 
owing to the moist climate, the island is thickly clothed with forest. 

Plantations (ile ina eény) are made where the decaying vegetation has formed 
plots in fissutes and cavities of the naturally rocky soil, and most of the growth is 
of a very inferior kind. There are no streams on Lifu, and hardly any water but what 
is brackish, hence the crop often fails. 

The chief vegetable productions cultivated are yams (koko), coconuts (ono), 

nanas. both native and introduced (the plant metrun, the fruit wenawa), bread- 





| Story of Lif Mission, pp. 6-7, = Peseription, p. 1. 
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fruit (the tree on, the fruit wen’dn), taro (imagaj) and arrowroot (wenewey). The 
sugat-cane (wi), sweet potato (kumala) and sago (sago) have been introduced. The 
fruit of the papaw is usually only eaten in times of scarcity, but it is commonly used 
a3 food for animals. 

The bush is cleared by the axe and by fire, and the soil loosened (trohnenyt or je) 
with a pointed stick (wej/), The yam tops (feja) are planted about the beginning of 
October and take seven or eight months to attain maturity. Dry grass is spread over 
the young plants to protect them from the excessive heat, and they are occasionally 
weeded (wakdea). ‘The vines of the yams are trained (eleng) on twigs to keep the 
leaves from the ground and shade the plants. Before planting, the seed (itine feja) 
or a portion of the seed was presented to one of the tte tene haze! to be blessed. 

A plantation is allowed to lie fallow (ieij#) for three or four years in order to 
recover its fertility. By that time the bush has grown (macaj) and the ground is 
(bec) fit for tillmg again. The preparation for a second crop is called thathatehniji. 
The harvest (wmine, menue) was commenced only when the chief gave permission, 
and the lirst-fruite (pane wene) are brought to him (idlekew) in the drai idlekew, about 
February. It was Amitét (tabu) for a common man to eat the new produce. 


24. WEAPONS AND OBJECTS USED IN WARFARE. 

The weapons of war were the sling (tehle) (Plate XII, 5) spear, (jo), club (jia), and 
various axes. A shield (pefe) was also used. To use the sling was tha tehle, the 
atone was the weneté.* The jia had an end or head made of a hard wood, mu, similar 
to mahogany. The Anaed and henesewen were varieties of tomahawks, the former with 
a long handle, the latter with a handle of moderate length. These had a long beaked 
head of a bird with an eye in relievo, and 4 kind of hood at the angle or back 
of the head” (Plate XII, 4.) The jnaeé was made sometimes in the shape 
of “a turtle head” without the hood.' Besides the jo, there was a smaller spear or 
javelm (wanajo) thrown by help of a loop (sep) on the middle finger of the right 
hand, The bow and arrow were not used in warfare, 

25. Trawsrorr. Canoes. 

The Lifuans used both single and double canoes, as well as a kind of raft or 
catamaran (twenge), 

The single canoes (he) had outriggers (hnapan), but I have no description of 
them in Mr, Sleigh’s notes. Macfarlane describes them as “ simply the trunks of 
trees scooped out and sharpened at both ends, with an outrigger tied on with native 


' Cf, Magic, p. 58. 

* The New Caledonian sling is figured by Lambert. Murs ef Superstitions, p. 185. 

* “ Quelques-une de ces casse-tetes sont pareils & ceux de la edte de la Calédonie, qui est en 
face, fuita en forme de pioche, ou ressemblant au bec d'un oiseau de proie." Jouan, Notice, p. 371. 

' These weapons are figured by Turner. Samoa, p. 330. Nineteen Years, p. 312. 
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cord made from coconut fibre. The larger ones have a plank sewn to each end 
by native cord.” 

The double canoe (huilu) (Plate XII, 1) was formed by two single canoes fixed 
together by transverse spars with sinnet (plaited coconut fibre). On these, midway 
between prow and stern, planks (inehe) were laid, on which a house was erected to 
shelter a hearth and fire for cooking. Each canoe had a mast (gana) and a large 
mat sail (sinyeu). Macfarlane describes them as “ lumbering dangerous things ; 
being tied together by native string, they are neither very secure nor durable : the 
string rots, and often when out in a high sea the whole thing falls to pieces, leaving 
the natives to sink or swim.” 

The double cance was steered by a long oar (#uj) worked in a sinnet net at the 
stern ; an outrigger was, of course, not required. 

No large double canoes were made on Lifu on account of the absence of large 
trees, but they were obtained from New Caledonia. Rochas stated that the Lifuan 
canoes were the same as those in New Caledonia.” According to Jouan the coast of 
Lifu is unsuited for navigation.' The word for paddle is “* galu” (Tai galu, Nengone 
zeru). Uji was used for“ oar ” (Iai wi, Nengone rarw). 


26, ASTRONOMY. 

My information with regard to Lifuan astronomy is very defective, but there 
is no doubt that some constellations were named. In Mr, Sleigh’s vocabulary the 
Pleiades are named La fini koko, and Orion is La jini wahnyilehnyil, in which fim 
is equivalent to “ wreath,’” koko is the yam, and wahnyilehnyil is not explained. 
In the Bible translation (Job xxxviii, 31, $2), Arcturus is Uresa, and the words 
Oriona and Mazaroth as in the English are used. 

In Nengone O re Bea is Arcturus, 0 re Tiricekol, the Pleiades, and in Jai Arcturus 
is Uresa, and the Pleiades are Kukwinyi or Kukudinyi, while Orion and Mazzaroth 
are written Oriona and Mazarothe. 

The morning star is wétesiji hata lai; a meteor or comet wejreme. 


27. Seasons. THe CALENDAR. 

The year macate is reckoned by one season of ripened fruit to another, or by 
twelve moons, It is divided into seasons, ite ijin, or sowings, and the montha, dle few, 
are counted, sifew being the interval of a month. The new moon, la mama teu, is an 
unripe moon, a full moon is a complete or perfect moon. 

Definite seasons are: Hnai hedd winter, hnaén summer, sawaza the time of short 
days, drai iélekeu the days of bringing in first-fruits to the chief (February), wenehmile 


| Slory: semana vite = Loe. cit., p. 16. 
1 les Loyalty, p. ‘ Notice, p. 373. 
2 (yf. ite fini engene sinie, garlands, wreaths of flowers, and finimeciwe, finifia, necklace. 
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the time of paying the tribute of food to the chief! The following calendar, written 
by a Lifuan, was sent to me by Rev. J. Hadfield. I have added as far as I can a 
translation ; 


January.—Canalu, Ijine ihote keu i angete helepu me te tize 14 


Seneon of those (who are) inland and (pl.) master of 
angate. Kola kuea ite itra haze thategai Angajoru mate hna mieine nyidé 
them making hoze for great chief so that he 


koi angete Losi ngo ve itra koko hi me gqutu. 
to those of Losi (pl) yam and fowl. 
February.—Malale. Ijine idlekeu troa pane haméne la koko koi ite gate 
Season bring to first give the yam to (pL) old men 
mate hane yi la ite thepéte me jajinyi teni koko. 


wo that: the (pL) young men and women eat yam. 
March—ielu. Ijine idhnyi la lve teféne. Enganyinyi me enganyinyi 
Season mect-at-home the married-couple. arc 
gar Enganyinys kolojyé nge gai Enganyinys kolopi ejine cate la enyi. 
south and north strong the wind. 


April—Teune Menu. Ijine menuéne la néjet nyipi koko. 
Month-of harvest Season harvest the (pl) new yame. 


May.—Hnaihed6. Ijine xome ast la koko ga kuhu hnado ke meci asthe 
Winter. Season take all the yam from outside ground for die all 

done la najei koko nge wine meji ast la naje, ke Wine as? la nédjei ceni. 
leafof the (pl) yom and season filled all the land season all the (pl.) food. 
June.—Hnaihedd palahi. Ke teune sine, Asé la koko ga huhu hnado. 


Winter continues. month of kin End the yam from outside ground. 
July.—Teune geu, Teune nyt gane hmaca troa eényt. Thine 
Month-of clearing. Month-of make beginning again to cultivate, Time 
do la gémekene la ndjet ate hnei hnéte 6 me lali la éene. 
the fuee = the (pl) men by 
August.—Teune trohnenyi. Ijine troa amé la koko ¢ kuhu knado. 
Month-of dig up ground with stick. Time to the yam out gromd 


September.—Jinge ne whi. Kola jinge ast la koko inado ef. Teune jinapa 
gather the yam ground Month-of 
conti. 
October.— Wenehmite. Tyine ikotekeu la teva lapa. Teune thepelu pengine 
Tribute-of-yams Season other villages Month-of 
male rola we féet a hane oni me zeni wahnawa me 6ni i. 
the (pl) women fish birdand eat banana-frnit and fish, 





‘ According to P. Lambert, the New Caledonians have two seasons: ifboua-délat, hot ; 
iébour-taam, cold : or idbowa-téou, planting and iébowa-fakaou clearing. Meura, pp. 56, 68. 
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November—Saurane. Ijine amamane la ndjer nyuma. [fe nyime ka lo 
Senson show the (pl) songs. (PL) songe good 


me ite nyima ka sisi, ITjine nytate me uestuess la tte trahmanys me 

and (pl) songs bad, Season crack (pl) = men and 
foe nge ijine troa ikdtesae la ite thupétesija. 

women and time to run-owny-with the (pl.) young-men. 


[iecember.—Satest. Hnadni. Pengéne kala hape ast he nue triji la koko. 


Summer leave alone the yam 
Ame la nyipi hnadni te ganuas. ITjine ceia atrunyi la koko wnagaje 
Then the real summer Time grow large the yam taro 
me hmeteune ite fejé as? me najei hnite me. Ijine tru la enys 
and banana-clumpas{pl) pallout all and (pL) bush Time big the wind 
me qe. 


38. MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 

The days are counted from “to-day,” la drat celé. Backward the days are: 
eid, eidi, yesterday, edrenitha, day before yesterday, edrerolepat, the second day before 
yesterday, eidehnijé, four days ago. Forward the days are: elanyi, to-morrow, eit), 
day after to-morrow, cikone, second day after to-morrow. 

The time of day was indicated by names for the several degrees of light, or by 
naming the position of the sun in the heavens. Noon was described as “ the sun 
when and where we can’t look up,” or the “ falling off of a hat.” 

The day, drai, was thus divided :-— 

1. Sine jid, morning twilight (lit. piece of night). 
2, La kaga ne lai, dawn. (La wétesis hata lai, the morning star.) 
3, Pinyé, the sun just appearing above the horizon. 
4. La hmakany, morning. (Lat e hmakany, morning light.) 
. Maca meke j6, forenoon. 
. Weliwele hudosi, forenoon (lit. dry on leaves). 
. Hnavpa 74, noon. 
. Hej, afternoon. 
. Ta hejiheji, evening. 
. Kolo ha lé la 76, sun about to set. (Uke ca 470, rays of setting sun.) 
11. Lé he la jd, sun gone down. 
12. I kelekele at, dusk. 
13. Omémé hé, dusk. 
14. Meléhlem, darkness. 
15. Jid, night. 


—_ 
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29. GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

The geographical knowledge of the Lifuans was apparently very limited. They 
were acquainted with the other islands of the Loyalty Group, and with the coast 
of New Caledonia, but had no knowledge of the islands of the New Hebrides lying 
to the north. (Cf. Folk Tales.) The island of Uvea, ie., Tai, was called Eathe. 
The native name of Lifu is Dehu (d almost dr), the word Zafu being the Maré name. 


0. Narvczan History. 

The only indigenous mammals in Lifu were « small rat or mouse, aji, and a 
species of bat (Pteropus) called tihlé or zetiap.' These names are quite distinct 
from those given in Nengone and [ai. In Nengone the rat is called zeli, the bat 
adraie. The Iai names are tip, rat, and bil, bat. 

The pig and dog were introduced and their names are of foreign orgm. “ Pig” 
is puaka in Lifu and Nengone, buaka in Iai. “ Dog " is wailai or Kuli in Lif, poilas 
in Nengone, kuli in Iai 

The whale was known to the Lifuans and called tesimapi. 

A bird, Gni ka sesé (ying animal), was distinguished from animals which walk, 
oni ka tro, and from fishes, ont i, but small birds were also called waco, from the 
word co, small, and the prefix wa denoting something round, compact or fruitlike.' 
Some small creatures have names formed with neké, child, as in the following list. 

Some bird names are: dove, piny; pigeon, meket?; hawk, fuzw; a small 
hawk, nekdte inaew ; heron, zeta ne gejé; owl, meny or men; weaver-bird, jitiku ; 
a swallow, fijike, ete. 

Reptiles : turtle, sewen ; snake, une. 

Fishes : shark, edfe ; a young shark, feletele ; a poisonous kind of fish, hupune 
fie munuci ; a voracious fish, uze. Other marine creatures or objects were: sponge, 
idrawa ; pearl, inesala ; octopus, tulre ; cuttlefish, menez ; coral, axdjij; sea shells 
generally, wapalath. 

Insects, ete. : ant, zeyé ; wasp, mumu; buttertly, fenifen ; moth, neké 1 fenifen ; 
caterpillar, hapice; tnys (a green variety); a larva which injures clothing, 
majathlemu ; fly, nenge; blowfly, nenge teij ; mosquito, tresit; gnat, nekituala ; 
cockroach, fenyé ; locust, tit (destructive), sipa (harmless); louse, flea, été; igem 
(of body). 

Other small creatures: snail, Aapice ne fmit, cate ; spider, no, nonya ; cobweb, 
genge 4 no. 

Pumice stone “is washed on shore (at Toka) by the sea, and the natives 


1 Hence ithcAlé with the reciprocal prefix, an umbrella, Xefiap means “ the close-wingod."" 

* Cf, Samean pua'a, Tonga, Rarotonga puaka, Maori poaka, pig; Samoan wii, Rarotonga, 
Maori, Tongan kuri, Tahiti uri, dog. I do not know the origin of poilai or wali. 

* Cf. woes, foot, from ea, leg, wadid, « button, wateng, a bag, wenaeho, wo ball, ete. 
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formerly thought it was the dung of the whale! It no doubt comes from the volcano 
at Tanna.”' 

In naming plants many species had distinct names for the leaves, fruit or 
flower. A leaf generally was da or dosinde, sinde bemg any tree; a fruit was twa’ 
or wene in composition, and engene, a blossom. Some distinctive plant names are 
as follows :— 

Coco-palm, nu; a cluster of palms, inw’ or hnénge nu; coconut, ono; young 
nut, makanu ; very young nut, wenegete ; old, one meet he ; the cloth-like integument, 
alao the edible core, panu. 

Banana: plant, metrun ; fruit, wenawa; bunch of fruit, twanawa*; ripe 
hanana, waithimede ; a sweet kind, wanamomo; grated and pressed fruit, muaira ; 
flower, stsa. 

Sugarcane: wia; leaves, mangos. 

Breadfruit : tree, on ; fruit, wen’dn. 

Maize: watolea ; flower of maize, sisa. 

Melon: wanathim, 

Yam: koko ; small yams growing on larger, gdn. 


31. Naronat PHENOMENA. 


The various phenomena of nature receive distinct names, even though of 
similar character. A large cloud is awe; the clouds collectively, we tawe ; a small 
cloud, wanawe ; and the cloudless sky, waac. Rain generally is mani; a gentle 
shower, Anemuhnem, or leije ne medenge (lit., weeping of baby). 

Lightning is sameke ; thunder, hedeng; a rambow, lewen. 

Similar discrimination is applied to other phenomena, ¢.g., @ current in the sea 
is thelec, but a strong current is gadro; the sea, Anagej? (chiefs', hnateifeni@), geje 
the billows, but the deep sea is Anahena or qajui, or Anahede, the deepest sea; hok, 
a wave, 

A wind is enyi ; a strong wind, la enyi ka cate; a hurricane, wene; a calm, 
haodrai; waterepout, uke xaje (from uke, bundle, 26je, to cut). 


32. Winns. Drrecrion. Points of THe Compass. 

The names of the winds in Lif are distinct from the terms used to indicate 
direction. The north wind is De, the south Qeu, the east me and the west £rk. 
In the vocabulary | find huniemayen (Wete dialect) and tengedeizeté (Losi dialect) 
for the south-east, but whether for wind or direction is not , clas The words are 
apparently compounds, but are unexplained. Hunie is the Isle of Pines, south-east 
of Lifu. 

' G. Turner, Nineteen Years, p. 504. 
* Dé and wa represent the common Melanesian words rau and wud, leaf and fruit. 
> In these words é ix the reciprocal prefix, aa in Fiji vei. 
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The words used for direction are a series of related words which are evidently 
connected with certain verbs of motion, and particles denoting movement. Thus :— 

North: kolomi (distant), ciepi (near) ; northward, calehmijé, ailom, hem. 

South: koloje (distant), ciejé (near) ; southward, calepi, ailojé, hee. 

East: kohi# (distant), cahi# (near); eastward, cahmiju (distant), kohmijw (near), 


ahi, Ai. 
Weat: Aué (distant), ——(near) ; westward, cahmie (distant), ohm (near), 
ahue, Aue. 


In these words lopi means “ go outward”; lojé, “ go inward"; pi, out, forth ; 
jf, off, up; ju, down. 

The word for “ direction ” is gétrane, literally “a part, side, district." 

The words given may be used as nouns with a preposition, or as adjectives, 
e.g., néje joru as! ne calemy?, the chiefs all of the north; la Anat e calem, the forest 
in the south; la nd’ e calemyé, the country in the north; or la naje kolom, the 
north country; angat’ a inyike trotro qa kote, they journeyed from the east. 

The forms hey, hej’, hie, hué are apparently verbal; they appear as adverbs, 
and with the causative prefix @ and transitive suffix -ne as verbs, e.g., konile a cile 
nieke hut, three stood facing the west; gétrane ahiene, the side east, side made 
east. 

I find. the following compound terms: aft e ailoj’, south-east; holoj ¢ ie’, 
south-west; kolopi e kw, north-west. 

oo. ARITHMETIC, 

There was no simple method of counting or naming high numbers until suitable 
words were introduced by Europeans. 

The numbers from one to twenty were counted on the fingers and toes, each 
hand commencing with the thumb and each foot beginning with the big toe. The 
native numerals clearly indicate the method of counting. 

The notation is imperfect vigesimal, t.¢., a vigesimal system based on the 
qUinary’, 

: The simple numerals from “one “ to “ four” are: 1, ca, cast; 2, fue; 3, kone ; 
4, eke.’ 

Five is trim, which has no connection with the word for “ hand,” tweanakoime- 

The numerals from six to nine are: 6, cangemen ; T, luengemen ; 8, koningemen ; 
9, ekengemen. In these ca, lve, koni, eke are the numerals for 1-4, nge is the con- 
junction “and,” and men is probably for imen, hand. Thus ca-nge-men, for ca-nge- 
wnen, one and a hand.* 

' Tho corresponding words in Nengone are : 1,4a; 2, rewe; 3, timi; 4, ece. In Iai: 
1, Biden ; 2. to; 3, bun; 4,-0al. 

2 Nengone: 6, doago; hand, aranine. Tai: 5, thabdng ; hand, bairmen, 
7 Nengone: 6-9, dongo ne, followed by the simple numerals 1-4, Ini: 6-9, thabung ke nua, 
followed by simple numerals. 
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“Ten is Iuepi, which corresponds to tripi, and in which ps may be either an 
abbreviation of iripi or the true root. Live is “ two.” 

The numbers from 11 to 14 are: 11, cako, luako, héniko, ekako. These are formed 
from the numbers | to 4 by the suffix -ko, which takes the place of ngemen in the 
numbers from 6 to 9. Possibly ko may be connected with the preposition Aor, te 
or belonging to. A comparison of the words for “ fingers and “ toes shows a 
somewhat similar use of ko. Time is “ hand,” ca “ foot,” wana a fruit. Hence “a 
finger” is wana-ko-ime and “a toe” wana-ko-ca, in the plural i-wana-ko-ime and 
i-wana-ko-ca, literally a collection of fruits to the hand or foot. Thus cako may 
perhaps be explained as “one belonging to (another hand), a difficulty being the 
omission of the following noun.? The numbers from 11 to 15 may be formed by 
addition thus: 11, luepi nge cas; 12, uepi nge lwete ; 13, luepi nge konite ; 14, luemn 
nge ekete; 15, luepi nge tripi. Fifteen is kénigi, from kent, three, and mi. Tt corre- 
sponds to frit and wep. 

The numbers from 16 to 19 are formed from 1 to 4 by the addition of garhano : 
16, eagaihano ; 17, lueqaihano; 18, kinigaihano; 19, ekeqathano. These are un- 
explained.” 

* Twenty "’ is ca ate, literally “ one man,” “ forty,” Iwate, two men, and so on, 
all the intermediate numbers being formed by addition, as, e.g., 24, ca ale nge ekete ; 
50, Iuate nge luept ; 99, ekate nge ekegathano. Ca handed is used for 100." 

The numerals may be used with the plural signs: fa ie tenge luako, twelve 
baskets, and when used of persons, are preceded by ala, which is equivalent to the 
Polynesian foka or fo'a ; la ala luako, the twelve (persons).’ In the form of causative 
verbs with prefix a and suffix n(e)’ the numerals take the noun prefix Ana and then 
become ordinals: la Ana a luen, the second; la Ana aluengemenen, the seventh. 
“The first” is la Anapan. 


! Nengone: 10, rewe tubenine ((wie, bundle, wanine, finger). loi: 10, libenyita (li, two, 
ie, hand, maya, our). 

2 Nengone: 11, rewe tuhenine we ao re cemene (cemene, overplus); 12-14, by using rewe, 
tint or ece instead of av in the foregoing phrase, Iai: J1-14, libenyita ke nua (nwa, more), 
followed by the simple numerals. 

7 Nengone: 15-10, by substituting the expressions for 5-9 for sa in those for Li-14. Jai: 
15, ikenyita ke nua thabwnag; 10-10, by adding the simple numerals 1-4 to the phrase, libenyita 
be thabung be nous. 

' Nengone : 20, a2 re ngome (one the man) ; 40, rewe re ngome, two men, eto., the mrte 
tens by addition of word for ten. Tai: 20, khdea at, or at ae bekhdt (at, man ; bekhdt, complete) 
40, lo liot (i, dual prefix); 60, kun niat (ni, plural prefix). The intermediate tens by adding 
ke libenyita mete. 

& Nengone: terd, 

‘ As. eg., a-tru-ne, to make great, from tru, great. ‘The causative form is generally used in 
Melanesion languages to indicate the numeral adverbs once, twice, three Himes, etc. This use 
ss found in Lifu, although the numeral, not causative, is used as a verb: ¢9., angata bine ¢ 

kuen, they three do (where # is the mark of the present tense), i.¢,, they do it the third time, or 
three time, Nengone suffixes ne and Lai » to form the ordinals. 





A 
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34, Recorps. 

Before the introduction of writing, records were made by tying knots in a string 
as aids to the memory. Messages were sent by means of these strings from one chief 
to another, and were usually only communicated to or by the chiefs. In this way 
was notified the impending death of a chief, or some calamity about to befall a 
district, the string beme knotted by the person projecting the evil. A warning 
was sent to a friendly, district or person in the same way. The number of knots 
in the string indicated the number of points to be communicated. The name of 
this knotted string is not recorded. The verb “ call to remembrance” is same] ene 
or amereje. The word tusi, adopted from the Samoan, is now generally used in 
Lifoan for “ book.”2 “ To write" is cmyihany, and “a writing” cinyihan, “To 
count or read “is ¢, “a reading” la hne e. 

A covenant (isisinyikeu), mutual promise or marriage agreement, was recorded 
by carving (traien?:) on a doorpost in front of the house of one of the parties. 





do. Cugrmncy. MEsAsUREs. 
There ts no mention of curreney in Mr, Sleigh’s notes. Codrington states that 
a braid made of the red fur under the ears of the flying-fox was formerly used in 
the Loyalty Islands as a medium of exchange.* 
The only measure of length was the fathom, hnapane. 


56. SIGNALS. 
4A fire was kindled aa a signal from one island to another to indicate death or 
some trouble in time of war. A fire would also be used to show a landing place 
when a canoe was approaching the shore after dark. 


7. Pensonat Hyareneg, 

In @ poor condition of health the natives often neglected personal cleanliness, 
and thought washing would induce illness. Foran invalid who had spent two years 
in his house unwashed, Mr. Sleigh prescribed washing as a remedy, with excellent 
results, The first Lifu primer had a lesson: ‘ Don't go out during public worship 
to (nyyé ot¢) pick out and eat fleas.” 


35. SIcKNESS. MeEpicixe. Suneury. 
Asthma and other forms of lung disease are extremely prevalent on Lifu. This 
may be due partly to the moist climate and partly to the heated and close state 
of the interior of the native dwellings. Elephantiasis occurs, and syphilitic affections 


* Tun originally meant the marking or pattern on siapo or native cloth. 
* Melanesians, pp. 224-926. 
VOL, XLVI. 1 
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have seriously affected many of the population. Rochas estimated that at least 
a third of the people suffered more or less from scrofulous affections.* 
Mr. Sleigh gives the following list of ailments among the Lifu peuple. 


Fever, Ideuthi la wer. Blister, Authony. 

Dropsy, thimal. Ulcer, sore, piagat, kumala. 
Dysentery, trong? madra. Palay, paralytic, ate kagenyi. 
Piles, Huli azel. Creeping sensation, wewe la ae 
Itch, trelek. ngongo. 

Boils, thewek, huthony, piaget. Numbness, tha idei la tiet. 
Biliousness or bile, svénemegot. Deafness, sumihnagenyi- 

Sick sensation, ngom. Dumb, Aum. 

Cough, ew. Scrofula, piagot. 

Sunstroke, Ana cinajony. Consumption, wegeyt. 


Sickness was thought to have been caused either by wrong-doing on the part 
of the sufferer or by witchcraft practised by some malicious person. In the former 
ease the afflicted person was often interrogated as to what evil he had done. A 
frequent way of inflicting disease was by imprecation or by various magic rites, 
such as placing skins of banana fruit or other refuse near the house door of the person 
who was to be injured.* Hence one form of the verb mvc, to be sick, is mecyé jn, 
to be cursed. One of the native Christian teachers regarded the childlesaness of 
his wife as caused by some such ceremony, and asked Mr. Sleigh whether he might 
use means to remove the curse. Sickness was also ascribed to a demon, Kolemtja, 
geen in dreama. Fits and convulsions were thought to be the result of the mfluence 
of an evil spirit. 

In medical treatment the sap and juices of plants, and prepared leaves, were 
largely used, and hence a common name for medicine is ite drone sinde, or désinde 
(leaves of tree). Sea water is a common and favourite form of medicine, Children 
with their parents will stand in the sea and drink from a veseel held aloft, pouring 


1 Rochas remarks: “ Les naturels des Loyalty paraissent étre sujeta A peu pres aux mies 
maladies que les Calédoniens, J'ai deja fuit connaitre que les serofules sont trés commune 
parmi cux, plus communes que parmi les habitants de la Nouvelle-Calédonic. y voit arssi 
quelques goltres, uffection que je n’al jamais vue sur lu grande terre. Je rappelle & ce propos 
que ces indigenes n’ont pour s'abreuver que ie Init de leurs cocos et une ean saumiétre ou caloaire. 
Comme ils font un véritable abus de l'eau de mer, car ile en prennent a dose purgative et vomitive 
deux fois par semaine, il ne serait pas impossible que cette vicieuse coutume nedt une large 
part au développement des entérites tréa communes parmi eux. La tuberculisation fait de 
nombrenses viotimes.”” Ile Loyulty, p. 22. 

Lambert saya: “Comme purgatil, ils usent et abusent de Peau de Ja mer. Maludes, ils 
se purgent pour arréter le mal; en bonne santé, pour le prevenir.” Murs ef Superstitions, 
p. 226. 

1 Cf. Tanna practice of nuruk aa described by Rev. W. Gray. Infernal. Archiv far Etinoy., 
VII, 1894, p. 234. Also in Fiji, ‘T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, London, 1854, p. 210. 
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the water into their mouths. Sea water is frequently taken in calabashes to sick 
friends inland. 

Macfarlane deseribes the treatment: “ For all ordinary ailments sea water ix 
the remedy, and of that they drink a prodigious quantity. In order to make them 
vomit after drinking it, they use the bark of a certain tree. Covering it over with 
leaves, they tie it up, and with this they lave the water into their mouths until they 
have awallowed nearly a bucketful (they declare that they can take two bucketsful !). 
Then, like distended leeches. they lie or roll on the grass or sand until they vomit, 
after which they say they are well and feel strong, although it sometimes proves 
fatal."*! 

Some vegetable styptics are used, and fomentations are made with hot leaves. 
The body is rubbed with the leaves of the bush adrath in order to remove pain. 

Diseases were also supposed to be curable by charms. 

The natives of Lifu had considerable skill in surgical operations. They have 
wonderfully trepanned, removing a portion of the skull and replacing it with a piece 
of coconut shell. Pressure on the brain is frequently relieved by scraping, and 
thus making thin a part of the skull, Phlebotomy (:éje la itei, cutting the body} 
is extensively practised, often to such an extent as to cause blindness, or, if the patient, 
was a chill, very serious injury. 

Macfarlane says; “For all pains and bruises they cut with a piece of a glass 
bottle. A man with a pain in his head would never suppose that it arose from the 
state of his stomach. He must cut his head at the very place where he feels the 
pain. They lance for the most trivial things. About two years ago (1871) a native 
on the south side of Wide Bay had a pain in his neck, was applying the usual remedy, 
cut his throat, and died. If their children get the least knock they must be lanced. 
T have known a child to fall, or rather roll off, a board only raised three inches from 
the ground, on which account the parents felt that they must lance it.’ 


39. Musto anp Daxces. 

One word, ayia, is used in Lifu for instrumental and vocal music. A few names 
and descriptions of musical instruments are found in Mr. Sleigh’s vocabulary. The 
trutru is 4 shell (conch) trumpet. The térap? is made of cocontt-palm leaves tightly 
coiled and held in each hand, When the coils are struck together a dull, thudlike 
sound is produced, and the instrument is need to keep time in dances. The hoho is 
some land of wind instrument, pipes (7). , 

In Nengone the shell trumpet is cuew; the equivalent of itrapdé is aebe, and of 
hoho, quekon. In Ini the shell trumpet is trutru, the itrapé is called froinybet, and the 
Pipes uwtkdwi. T have no mention in the vocabularies of a drum, except in Iai, where 
the word used, pate, suggests an introduction from Samoa. The Samoan pate ia a 
small wooden drum carried on the arm, and was introduced there from Tahiti. 


* Slory of Fifty Mission, p. 14, * Op. cits pp. 14-15, ‘) 
T 3 
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The dances, fa (with shouting, cuecue), of the Lifuans appear to have consisted 
of organized movements or drill, and mock combats. Rochas gives the following 
description :— 

“La dance est pour eux comme pour les voisims un veritable passion. Je 
n'abuserai pas de la patience du lecteur jusqu’h Ini représenter pour la seconde fois 
ces scenes barbares et burlesques of une troupe de sauvages nus sagitent avec une 
sorte de frénéaie autour d'un fen de joie. Ces exéeutions choraiques, quoeique sUs- 
ceptibles de nombreuses variétés suivant les localités et suivant le caprice du moment, 
ent toutea un air de famille qui les rapproche singulérement. Ces dansee qui 
trahissent parfois les instincts de la Inbricité, revétent en d'autres circonstances un 
caractére guerrier et féroce. Ici comme en Nouvelle-Calédonie, les femmes n'y sont 
point admises ; elles font leurs danses 4 part et souvent avec un licence qui égale 
tout ce qu'on produisait jamais en ce genre dans les mystéres de la bonne décsse.” 

Macfarlane gives the following details of a dance witnessed by himself :— 

“The parade was about nine miles inland, « beautiful plain about 700 yards 
long and 150 broad, covered with grass, and surrounded by a few large shady trees 
and low bush. When I arrived preparations were being made for the feast ; some 
were dressing and painting for the dance; the singers were away in the bush practis- 
ing for their performance. | was received kindly by the king, whe politely performed 
ihe part of a host. He conducted me to his house. gave me some sugar-cane and then 
led me round the numerous and immense piles of yams, allotting me my portion as 
his gest. 

“T took my position wnder one of the large shady trees. A preat; number of 
spectators were present from all parts of the island, who stood round the parade, The 
centre was cleared, and all eyes were directed toward the farthest end of the plain. 
‘There was a kind of breathless expectation when out rushed two men from the bush 
and ran towards us with all their might. They had each spear and looked terribly: 
excited. Their faces were painted black as ebony, and their eyes looked as though 
they would leap from their sockets. They ran about forty yards, then stopped 
suddenly and chook their apears at us, and threw grass.and dirt into the airin the most 
defiant manner; they then ran back, but before they got to their places two others 
rushed out and went through the same gesticulations. This was continued until 
the company drew near, which during the whole time were slowly approaching. 
(On they came slowly and orderly, each with some food in his or her hand, and singing 
as they advanced. When they arrived at the centre of the plain, they formed a 
cirele, and continued walking round, circle within circle, until all had come up and 
were moving round. They then laid the food in a heap and retired. The heralds* 
soon appeared. This body is composed of young, strong, active men who can run 

t Tes Loyalty, Pe 25. 


# In Dan. iii, 4,“ herald“ is translated la ote cainiijen, from cainije, to proclaim, preach, 
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and manceuvre well. On this occasion they were conducting a square of natives 
about ten deep, closely packed. The outside lines of the square were composed of 
the tallest men, who were not painted nor in any way decorated; they kept so 
closely together, and moved so slowly, as to make it impossible to see their centre. 
The heralds, as before, ran out by fires, calling out the names of their fathers anc 
ehiefs.) When the square was opposite where we sat they atood atill fora few minutes. 
then two or three of the heralds standing at a distance ran towards them furiously, 
apparently ina state of the greatest excitement ; when they came close to the centre 
of the front line, they raised their clubs as if to cleave the skulls of those before 
them, upon which the front line suddenly parted in the centre and a scene burst upon 
our view which I shall never forget.. It was so remarkable, so unexpected, and so 
sudden, and it was accompanied by a shout of admiration from the spectators which 
resounded far and wide. There stood u square of women about ten deep, thetr 
faces painted jet black and shining as though they had been French polished, their 
persons decorated with flowers, shells, and ornaments ; each held im her hand a kini/ 
of bouquet made from a fibrous root, anowy white, and there they stood like statues, 
erect and still, in lines perfectly straight. The only perceptible motion waa that of 
the forefinger, by constantly moving which they kept the fibres of their bouquets 
perpetually trembling. When the applause had ceased among the spectators a 
female voice was heard from the midst of the square. At first it was very low, but 
it warble] higher and higher until it reached the highest piteh, when all the others 
suddenly joined in and as suddenly stopped again. This was continued for a little 
while, when all at once the back lines commenced stamping with one foot, and the 
front line fell off in a dance, which consisted in a number of movements and turnings 
not at all remarkable for their gracefulness, The stamping quickened and strength - 
ened until the ground shook beneath us. Numbers from the crowd threw presents 
of native property to the dancers, and when the singing and stamping had become very 
loud and quick, and the dancers had wrought themselves up to a state of great excite- 
ment, the whole was suddenly brought toa close by a great shout. The singe then 
commenced as before, then the stamping, then the second line came forward as dancers, 
and so they continued for about an hour, after which all retired. 

“ After a short interval the heralds appeared again, announcing the approach of 
a second body. These were surrounded by tall men like the others, who parted as 
before, revealing a square of men sitting, each with a small drum in his hand. Singing 
commenced as with the women, all joining in the chorus. After « short time they 
commenced beating with their drums, upon which the fore line broke off in a dance ; 
“1t was much like that of the women and terminated ina similar way. It was now near 
sunset. The company formed themselves into dancing parties of about fifty in each 
group, and commenced the common native dance: this I knew was likely to last 
through the night, accompanied by all kinds of wickedness,’ 


‘Cf, Exclamaticns, No. 65 iefra, « Story of Lifa Mission, pp. 8-11. 
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This was the last heathen feast on Lifu ; a number of the natives having embraced 
Christianity, the remainder were never strong enough to get up a similar feast. 

A description of a mock combat is given by Rochas: © Outre les danses, lea 
aimulacres de combat font les délices des indigenes. Deux partis ennemis s’envoient 
réciproquement une gréle de lances innocentes, c'est-A-dire de morceaux de bois 
légers et émoussés aux extrémités que chacun a 4 coeur d’éviter, ce qui nécessite dea 
prodiges de gymnastique et d’adresse; les partis chargent et battent en retraite 
alternativement, puis enfin se melent, s'entre-choquent jusqu'a ce que la victoire se 
décide d’un cité ou que, la fatigue terrassant i Ja fois l'un et l'autre parti, le combat 
finisse faute de combattants. Ces exerci es foreés, qui ne sont pas moins 4 la mode 
aux Loyalty qu’en Nouvelle-Calédonie, et apres lesquels on se couche imprudem- 
ment sur le sol, au grand air, nu et ruisselant de sueur, ne sont point étrangers au 
développement des maladies qui affligent ces populations.’”* 


40, SALUTATIONS. 

There seems in early times to haye been no very definite form of salutation 
except the question on meeting: Whither goest thou? The actual words varied 
according to the rank of the person addressed as, e.g., to a chief : Jateti cilieti w ?— 
to a superior: Tro nyipo ic? or Tro myip ts v2 fi_to an equal: Troed iw? Now 
the Samoan expression Talofa / has been introduced and is very generally used. The 
French bon soir / is also aed in meeting and bidding farewell, but without reference 
to the time of day. In the latter case words are used expressing longer or shorter 
time of absence, definite or indefinite, or final parting, 


41. Various Socra, Cusroms. 


1. Tue Exeawu.—* On Lifu it is customary to select from amongst strangers 
single special friends, with whom they are connected by mutual good offices. These 
are called enekmus. The enchnu feels bound to provide food and lodging for his friend 
when he visits him, and will assist him in any way he can, when he needs it, and 
in return expecta the same good treatment when occasion offers.""* Pao, a Raro- 

9 Hosrrratity.—The natives are given to hospitality (isaheji, to show 
hospitality; Ana, a guest), and presents of food play an important part in all 
ceremonies. Messrs. Drummond and Harbutt give the following account of o 
presentation in 1857. “Shortly after we reached the teacher's house, the people 
of Wetch (i.e., Wete) approached, walking in regular procession and each carrying 





1 Macfarlane, op. cit., p, 12. * Ties Loyalty, p. 25. 

* Note that myipo and nyipaii are dual pronouns, person of rank being accompanied or 
supposed to be accompanied by on attendant. 

* Macfarlane, Story of Lifu Mission p. 27. 
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ayamorfish. They marched first in single file, and formed a cirele round the teacher's 
land, lessening the interior space as they gathered in until they were four or five 
men deep; they then laid down their yams and fish in order, which made one large 
heap. They then retired, and made room for the people of Ipahne, where we then 
were. These approached with their fish and yams in the same regular order, and 
laid them down in another great heap. They made no speech, as is the custom 
on such an occasion in Samoa, but quietly retired and sat down a short distance 
off."" 

3. Darvciu.— These natives, as well as thoee of the Isle of Pines, have a 
peculiar mode of drinking which appears awkward to a European; they throw 
the head back, with the mouth open, hold the calabash up with both hands, and allow 
the water to run down the gullet; this ia done to prevent the vessel touching their 
lips, as it would be considered unpolite for several persons to drink out of the same 
ealabash. They eometimes roll wp a long leaf m the form of a tube, insert one end 
into the calabash, and drink out of the other; when this plan is adopted the leaf 
is always changed when passed to a stranger. * 


42. FOLK-TALES. 
far as I know, no collections of folk-tales have been made in the native 
languages of the Loyalty Islands. Mr. Sleigh had none, and all that have been 
recorded are found in an English version in the Rev. 8, Macfarlane’s Story of Lifu 
Misswn. These | transcribe here. 


1. The Finding of the Loyalty Islands. 

“ A noted old warrior ascended a high rock with a long fishing-line and large 
hook. He threw out his line to the west and hauled up the island of Uvea, the 
supposed direction of his line having ever since been the route to that island, and 
canoes generally start from the point where he is said to have stood, although 
sometimes they have to go many miles out of their true course to get to it. The 
old fellow threw his line out to the south, and drew up New Caledonia. He then 
threw out his line again to the east and hauled up Maré. He tried northward, but 
his line broke; so that they knew nothing of the existence of the New Hebrides 


group, until made known to them by foreigners.” 





2. The Origin of Yama and Death. 
“The natives have no idea of the origin of the first man: they only know that 
his name was Walelimemé ;* that he had a wife and sons, and that he lived in peace 
and plenty. At that time there was not any sickness or death, and it waa not 


' Samoan Reporter, October, 1857. * Cheyne, Description, p. 16. 
* Story of Lifu Mission, p. 20. * For his origin, cf. No. 7. 


—— 
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necessary to work in plantations, because the food grew spontaneously and in 
abundance. It appeara that the sons of old Walelimemé had the power of changing 
themselves into birds, beasts and reptiles af pleasure. 

“On one occasion the eldest son, in the form of a rat, went on an explonng 
expedition, boring his way through the earth until he came to the residence of an 
old man, the chief of the lower regions. This old chief lived upon yams, of which 
there were not any at that time on Lifu. The Lifuan observed that the old man 
kept the yama for himself, and offered him other food ; he asked to taste the yams, 
but was told that they were for the old chief alone, and that to take them would 
cost him his life. The son of Walelimemé, however, did not believe this, and, 
watching his opportunity, picked up a yam, and made for the surface of the earth 
again. On hie way he tasted the yam and fownd it very good; on his arrival at 
home, he called one of his brothers and told him all ; this brother tasted the yam and 
expressed his delight at the discovery of such excellent food. 

“They then went to their father, who with the whole family tasted and were 
all equally pleased at the new discovery. It was then arranged that all the sons 
should go in a body and steal a quantity of yams from the old chief below and plant 
them on Lifu, in order that they too might live on this superior food. They did so, 
but were discovered before they could get away. The old chief was angry with 
them, and told them that as they had taken his yams, he would henceforth live 
upon human flesh. Death should reign on Lifu in order to supply him with food. 

“Tt was then that people beean to dic, as the Lifuans supposed, to supply the 
old chief with human flesh in exchange for his yams; and to this day, some of the 
old men believe that there are more deaths when there is a good yam harvest, the 
old chief requiring the bodies of men in proportion to the quantity of yams that 
they obtain, It was then that labour commenced, for having begun planting yams 
they found it necessary to cultivate every other article of food; nothing would 
grow spontaneously as before, but weeds. 

“Thus yams, their principal and much-liked food, were introduced, but with 
them came labour and death. It is not unlikely that the fact (according to tradi- 
tion) of the old chief living on human flesh may have created a desire in them te 





3. The Story af Nol. 

“ 4n old man named Nol made a canoe inland; the natives langhed at him 
for making it so fur from the sea, declaring that they would not help him to drag 
it to the coast; but he told them that it would not be necessary, for the sea would 
come to it. When it was finighed the rain fell in torrents and flooded the island, 
drowning everybody. Nol’s canoe was lifted by the waters and borne along by a 
current ; it struck o high rock which was still out of the water, and split it in two. 


+ Story of Life Mission, pp, 7-10. CY. similar stories of theft in Samoan Polk-tales. 
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(These two rocks are still pomted out by the natives: they form the heads of a 
fine bay on the north side of the island.) The water then rushed into the sea and 
left Lifu *iigh and dry.’ 

* This tradition may have reference to the time when Lifu, after the first lift, 
was a lagoon island like what the island of Uveais now. If so, it shows that this 
idland has been inhabited for a very long time.””? 


4. The Idha, 

" The forefathers assembled at a place to build, or rather erect, a scaffolding 
which should reach to the clouds. They had no idea of works in stone, hence their 
‘tower of Babel’ was raized by tying stick to stick with native vines. They 
laboured on undaunted by the sad consequences of the discovery and stealing of 
yams underground; perhaps they anticipated a more agreeable issue to their 
explorations in the heavens. But, alas, for human expectations! before the top 
touched the clouds, the ground-posts became rotten, and the whole affair came down 
with a crash.'** 

5, Ulauléta. 

“ An old man had a nomber of sons, and he loved the youngest much more 
than the others, which caused great jealousy, leading them to hate their youngest 
brother, and ultimately to seek his destruction. They all agreed to make a large 
hole in which to cultivate an immense yam; into this the younger brother was 
tumbled whilst at work, and covered in with soil, and the yam planted on the top 
of him. When harvest time came they went to dig out this large yam, when, to 
their astonishment, they found him clinging to the end of it, orying out, ‘ Take 
care of this yam for my father.’ 

“ They then resolved to drown him; so they put him into a fishing basket, 
weighted it, and lowered him down to the bottom of the sea. A month afterwards 
they went to take up the basket to get the fish, when lo, and behold, he was hanging 
to the bottom of it crying, ‘ Take care of these fish for my father,’ so that he, like 
many things disliked in the world, was allowed to live because he could not be 
killed.**# 








6. The Origin of Fire. 
According to Mr. Sleigh, there was a tradition that a woman swam to a great 
distance and procured fire from another island. 


1 Story of Lifu Mission, p. 19. Of. The atory of Qat’s departure. Codrington, Melanesians. 

p. 16d, 

' Story of Lifu Mission, pp. 19-20, 

* Story af Lifa Miasion, pp. 20-21, The theme of this story is fouid elsewhere in Melanesia. 
Cf. one story of Qat in Codrington'’s Melinesions (p. 159), of Warshunuka in Iven's “ Foik-tales 
irom Ul.wa," Solomon Is. (Zeitschrift f. Kolonialeprachen, IT, 1911-12, pp. 18-143), and of 
een in Mono, Bougainville Straita, recorded by G. C. Wheeler (Le Metire Phonetigue 
pp. L2—]4), 
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7. The Origin of Man. 

‘Taulaati is the name of their creator, who they suppose made a stone, out 
of which came the first man and woman." 

It should be noted here that some of these stories were probably recorded by 
Rev. D. Macfarlane because of their similarity to Bible stoties.* Referring to them, 
he says: “ These traditions had their weight in leading the people to embrace 
Christianity. When the teachers arrived, they listened to the story of the Fall, 
and said, ‘ Yes, this is no doubt true, it is very much like what our fathers told us. 
They ate the forbidden yam, and death came among us, and we had all to work 
to provide food.’ Noah's Ark was Nol's canoe ; and the Tower of Babel waa the 
ancient ‘ija” or scaffolding. The account of the Creation was simply the act of 
their venerable fisherman who drew the islands from the sea. And they saw in 
the beloved Joseph the petted * Ulauléti’ who could not be destroyed.""* 


45. KINsHir- 

The Lifu terms of kinship are numerous and complex. In addition to words 
denoting blood and marriage kinship there are terms used only when speaking 
to or of a chief, and also special words used of female relatives with children. The 
following terms have been recorded, but the subject requires further study. 

The word for a “ family,” lapa, is synonymous with that for “ village,"* but 
lapa ka cahae, in which cahae 18 8 word denoting “ kin,” is also used. Cahae 1s also 
used alone: la cahae me e6, thy kinsfolk, the kin with thee. Members of the same 
family are ite fenekd, perhaps equivalent to te fene neké, “ those having children.” 
The usual word for a relative is sine, meaning “a part,” ie., of the related persons.* 


Blood Relatvonsheps. 

1, La tle xdlapan, ancestors. From xéte, a row or company of persons 
pane, first. A far distant generation 1s role trapayjpema. 

2. Qdgd, grandparent. 

3, Keme, father.* Also used for the father’s brother, sometimes with the word 
kets, “ other,” prefixed. 

4. Tetetro, tetetroti, used when speaking to or of a chief, instead of Leme. 

5, Kaka@/my father! Used when addressing one’s own father. When wddressed 
to the father’s brother it is pronounced ki.kd.? 


and 





i Erskine, Journal, p. 369, quoting Samoon Reporter, L845. The mother of Qat, in the Banks 
(Wands, was Qatgoro or Iro Ul, a etone that burst asunder, C7. Codrington, Melanesians, p- 166. 

* Story of Life Misnon, p. 21, * So also the mistionaries in New Caledonin. 

‘ Lapa, aa a vorb, means " to dwell.” 

5 Sineng, my friend, i.c., a part of me, aine go zen, a bit of food, Cj. Mota vere, 5 division 
_or marriage purposes, also verb “ to divide.” 

Y Kaka is found in other languages as fata. 
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6. Kakati, tetetroti fe, used instead of kaka when addressing one’s own father 
who is a chief. 

1. Thine, mother.! 

8. TeifeniZ, mother, when speaking to or of chiefs. 

9. Neni/ my mother! Used when addressing one's own mother. The pronoun 
“thou ” in addressing one’s own mother is “ eapa” or “ ealo.” 

10. Neko, child? When necessary the sex is indicated by the words traimany 
or gajiny® following: neké trahmany, son; neké jajiny, a daughter (unmarried). 
Young children are nekdnate, little people. Age is indicated by the words pane, 
first; Aaetra, elder; or cipa, younger. The two last words may be used alone: 
Neké i nyid? haetra, or pane neko 1 nyidé, his first-born; neko + nyidé ctpa, his 
youngest child. Also la haetra, the first-born ; la cpa, the younger.* 

Ll. Hupuna, hupunen’h, son, when speaking to or of a chief. 

12. Apt, a grandchild. 

I5. Matra, posterity, descendants. 

(4. Mama, man’s elder brother, woman's elder sister. 

15. Jan, man's younger brother, woman's younger sister. 

16. Tein, man's brother, woman's aister.° Plural, ange tejin, or tle tejin. 

17. Xa, man's sister, woman's brother. Plural, we ra. 

1. Mathine, mother's brother.* Apparently a compound of mé, with, and thine, 
mother. Cf. ano. 

19. Mimi, mother’s brother,® or sister, father's sister, 

20. Ano, sister’s child, mother’s brother," brother's daughter. If both persons 
are named together the phrase is lwefe manone, two with (the relation of) ano, 

21. Utha, brother's child, sister's child, child of father's sister or brother, child 
‘of mother’s sister or brother. 

99 Temie, a first cousin,” 

Marriage Relationships. 

A married couple is Ivete fen, in the chiefs’ language luete nacina. To become 
related by marriage is a luete me tesi, 

|. #de, husband or wife.? 

2. Hmenutti, husband or wife, used when speaking to or of chiefs. 

%. J’ext, wife's or husband's father, mother, brother or sister. 


' The common Melanesian tina, * The common Melanesian word natu. 
2 The common perine. * The word kuti ia aleo used for child. 


‘Tein. CY. the common Melanesian fas. 

* I cannot elucidate the difference in the use of these worda, But of. Mathine and Amimi 
in tho Ini and Nengone lists. 

* T have no explanation of this word. 
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4, Ie, aister’s husband or brother's wife. Ia fot ne la aa i kete at, te. the 

foé of the xa of anyone, 
Female Relatives with Children. 

_Tfentho, ifekuku, wife and child. 
. [féjoru, wife and child. In speaking to or of a chief, 
. [fétixe, « woman's elder sister with a child. 
. [féjin, a woman’s sister with a child. 
Lfaca, a man’s sister with a child. 
. Lfapi, a daughter with child or children. 
These words are compounds consisting of the plural (or rather reciprocal) prefix 
| i, the word fod, here used in its true sense of * companion ” (ef. also the preposition 
fe, “ with’), and the words neko or kuku, child; jorw, chief; tize, master ; jum, xa, 
sister; and api, grandchild. A person with children is styled ate ké nekon. A 
married woman is always addressed as nyipo, you two. 





ot 





ge 


Kivsmrr Names iy Lar (Uvea Isianp). 
Blood Relationships. 

1. Kibern, grandfather; siben, somaca, grandmother. Used in the plural 
lakiben for “ forefathers.” Somaca means “ old woman.” 

9, Buba/ my grandfather! Bwha somaca / my grandmother! Used in address. 

3. Kamen, inther.* 

4. Cica / father! Used in address to one’s own father. 

Kamen and cica are also used for the father’s brother and mother’s brother, 
with the proper name following. Cica Toma! Uncle Tom. 

5. Hinyen, mother.* | 

6. Bai! my mother! Used in addressing one’s own mother. 

Hinyen and bai are used with the proper name, for the mother's sister, anid 
father's brother's wife. 

7. Nokon, son; nokon in or nokonhlu, daughter (in, Alu, girl); lakon, son>.* 
Nokon is also used for brother's son, and for the son of the father or mother’s brother. 
Age is indicated by até and wakeiat: nokon a até, his elder son; wakeiat or nokon a 
wakeiat, the youngest son. 

9, Kein, a man’s younger brother, a woman’s*younger sister. Tuhan, a man's 
elder brother, a woman’s elder sister. 

10. Menyin, 4 man’s sister, a woman's brother. 

lH. Mahinyen, mother's brother.* 

12, Nakouny, sister's child 

t Of. Lifa, kem. * CY, Lifu, thine. : 

2 Of, Lif, neki. « Of. Litt, api. 

* Of. Litu, mathine. Both Lifu and Tai have this word formed fram the word for “ mother ” 

ly the prefix ma; which seems to be the preposition “ with" in both languages me. 


r | 
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13. Tehiny, father's sister. 
14. Bnge! my father’s sister! Used in addressing her. 
15. Haniny, daughter of father’s or mother's brother. 


Marriage Relationships. 
|. didn, husband or wife. 
2: Ungdn, wife's father or mother, husband's father or mother, son's wife, 
daughter's husband. 
3. Uen, wife's brother. 
4. Katon, wife's sister. 
The final 4 or ny in the Iai names is the possessive pronoun “ his“ or ~ her,” 


Kinsmip Names ty NENGONE. 
Blood Relationships. 

|. Yejecene, forefathers. 

2, Papa, grandparent. 

4. QCecene, father. Used also of father's brother. 

4. Cecewoiene, father, when speaking to or of a chief. 

5. Caca, cicango ! my father! In addressmg one's own iather. 

§. Amaien, mother. 

7. Kodaruient, mother. When speaking to or of a chicf. 

§. Nene! mother! When addressing one's own mother. 

9. Tenene, child. The sex is indicated by aicahman, or cenewe: lenego me 
aicuhman, my son; lenego me cenew, my daughter. Age is indicated by loke or 
wale: o re tok, the elder; o re cel, the younger. 

10. Tei, child. Used instead of tenene, when speaking to or of a chief, 

11. Abuaiene, grandchild. 

12, Mama, man’s elder brother, woman's elder sister. 

13. Celuaiene, man’s younger brother, woman's younger sister, 

14. Isingene, man’s sister, woman's brother. 

16. Amimi, mother's brother! 

16. Anwene, sister's son.* 

Marriage Relationships. 

1. Cahmanient, husband." 

2. Hmenue, wife.‘ 

3. Cekint, wife's father or mother, husband's father or mother, son’s wife, 
daughter's husband. 

_ 4. Engene, woman's son’s wife. 


1 yf. Lifu, svime. ? Of. Lifu, ane. 
40/7. Lifu, fahmanyi, male. ' Of. Lifu, Amenwiti, wife. 
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Kissuir Names cy UVEA. 


For comparison I give here the terms for kin in Uvea, the northern portion of 
the island of Halgan, from which the whole island ts generally known as Uvea. 
The terms are taken from a MS. vocabulary by Bishop Hilarion Fraysse, Vicar 
Apostolic of New Caledonia, a copy of which I owe to the kindness of the Ven. 
Archdeacon H. W. Williams, of New Zealand. 


Blood Relationships. 

1. Pupa, great-grandfather. This ia apparently the Tai term buba, used in 

the vocative for grandfather. 
Otea pupa i taho, ancestors (ancient times, i faho). 

9. Enge, grandfather. This is also given for father’s sister, and in this last 
sense ia the same aa the Iaienge. Cj. also Nengone, engene. 
3 Mihimihi, mother’s father. Cf. Lifu, mums. 
Tamana, father. Common Polynesian, tama, without suffix. 
Tinana, mother Common Polynesian, tina, without suffix. 
Nene, mother, mother’s sister. Cf. Nengone, nene. 
. Uli, offspring, family. 
Tama, child, son, Common Polynesian, fama. 
_ Tamahine, daughter. Common Polynesian, tamayine, etc. 
10. Muma, elder brother. Cf. Lifu, mama. 
11. Moma, elder sister. Cf. Lifu, mama. 
12. Kave, sister. 
13. Tene, cousin. 


oo Oe ge 


Marriage Relationships. 

1. Ava, husband, wife. This is the common Polynesian word (Samoan, ava), 
but it is used in Uvea with the Melanesian suffixes : ave-ku, my husband (or wife) ; 
ava-na, his wife or her husband. , 

®. Taukatou, husband’s brother, husband’s sister. Cf. Samoan, fau, family 

3. Taumaha, wife's brother, wife's sister. 

4 Katou, hushand’s father, husband's mother, wife of woman's son, husband 


of woman's daughter. 
5. Funonga, wife's father, wife’s mother, wife of man’s son, husband of man’s 
daughter. 


6. The word foa, with which, ef. Lifu, foe is used in Uvea only for companicn, 
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44. Brera. CHILDHOOD. 

An account of the childbirth customs of the Loyalty Islands by Niki Vaine,! 
the wife of a Mangaian teacher who laboured on Lifu, was communicated to the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute in 1890 by the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill. The 
following is the essential part of this account: “ When a woman knows that her 
time is near, she selects a place in the bush for the event to come off, carefully weeds 
it, and prepares a hollow for her greater convenience. The spot selected is always 
near the sea, for the purpose of ablution. As soon as labour commences she goes 
to this place.” According to Nila Vaine's account, the birth (fa /maho) takes place 
coram publico, only the husband being absent. “ When the child is born, a woman 
divides the umbilical cord with a shell, picked up for the purpose on the beach. 
The infant is then placed on a banana leaf, not washed or even wiped, nor is anything 
wrapped round it, A woman now chews finely a piece of coconut and thrusts it 
down the little throat with her finger, far enough to occasion retching. This is 
done twice, the reason assigned for this custom being that “it enlarges the throat 
so as to facilitate swallowing food.’ Meanwhile the mother has gone to bathe im 
the sea, carefully taking with her the placenta, etc., in a coconut-leaf basket, After 
thoroughly bathing and drinking some sea-water as medicine, she does not return 
to her own home, t.e., to her husband's dwelling, but lives on the beach in a little 
temporary hut, thatched with coconut leaflets. There mother and babe remain 
until the child is big enough to crawl. She spends her time in sleeping by the log 
fire inside the hut, and bathing in the sea. I[t is no uncommon thing for the infant 
to be scorched, as it is placed very near the fire to keep ita little nude body warm. 

“The husband never comes to see his wife during the months spent by her on 
the beach; but occasionally he sends her a basket of food. MHer mother, or scme 
other female relative, looks after her wants. 

“On an appointed day she takes up her child and returns home to her husband. 
When she gets near the dwelling, her husband calls out to her to come in and bring 
the child. Should he not say ‘Come, come,’ it would be plain that he did not want 
her any more.” 

From Mr. Sleigh I had only the followmg notes : 

For some considerable time after the birth of a child the mother was regarded 
as Amitdte (tabu), and was required to live a secluded life. During this period her 
husband did not cohabit with her. 

Infanticide does not seem to have been practised, though a puny or weak infant 
was regarded as a nekd ka ngazo, or bad child, 

The name (éjen, chiefs’ atesiwa, atesin®ti) of the child waa agreed upon (ats) by 
the parents and other relatives, the son (especially of a great chief) usually taking 

In an address tos gathering of married women at Mangais, Hervey Group. Notes were 

* Jour. Authrop. Inelituie, xix, 1890, pp. 503-505. 
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his father’s name, though sometimes children were named after the mother's relations. 
Cireameiaion was not practised in Lifu." 

The adoption of a child sometimes took place, but this custom was not indigenous, 
and was first suggested by Samoans. It was discouraged by the missionaries, as 
it was often reckless and injurious to the child. There is no native term for the 
practice, and the phrase used is troanyi kukun, to be made a child; 4 ate ina mya 
kukun, an adopted person. Children were often suckled for a period of two years 
or longer, chiefly in the hope of delaying pregnancy. 


45, PURERTY. 

On attaining the age of puberty a young man ( fekene thupetesi7) was required 
to eat animal food (gom) for a year, after which he must on no account touch the 
body of his married sister (i/aza) or sit near her, or partake together with her the 
expressed juice of scraped coconuts. A maiden sister (jajiny) was not so /mutite. 
" Promiscuous intercourse before marriage was allawed.,’"* 

Mr. Sleigh had no knowledge of any ceremonies connected with the attainment 
of puberty. 


An adult male or female is desoribed as Amae. 





46. MARRIAGE. 


There wus no division of the people for marriage purposes as in the islands 
of Melanesia northward, and there were no restrictions as to whom a man might 


marry, except near kinship. Marriages between cousins {first and second) were 


prohibited. A chief would sometimes orde> a young man to marry a women, often 
one whom be, the chief, had violated. A young man meeting or walking alone with 
and speaking to an unmarried or espoused girl might be clubbed by her father or 
other guardian. Hence marriages were arranged by friends of the parties concerned, 
and bride (tepu) and bridegroom (izétesat) were frequently entire strangers to each 
other. A man gave property to the woman's father in order to obtain her as a 
wife. ‘The giving of this was called ifetesai, and the property given was agit. A 
present given to induce a woman to marry was called june Amala (june, wages, 
Amala, to betroth). | 

Before cohabitation the woman espoused was taken by the man to live im the 
nase of one of his friends. This may be survival of marriage by capture, which 
is indicated by the old word for bridegroom, la ate xitei ikétesai, literally “ the man 
(oho) first (cdtei) runs with (j, reeiproca 












: prefix, kdfe, to ron) a woman.” 
‘The first settlement of the newly married couple in their own home was called 
iathi uma, perhaps from athi, to strike, with the reciprocal 4, and the word uma, 
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The missionaries introduced from Samoa the word jfaipotpo for marriage. This 
had been adopted in Samoa from the Tahitian faatpoipo. 

A man was not allowed to sit with his married sister, or even to speak of, or 
to her. One form of bad language was to speak of a sister. 

There was no cohabitation of married couples during menstruation and preg- 
nancy, and for a considerable period after childbirth. 

A married woman was respectfully addressed as “ you two,” with the dual 
pronoun, and there were special terms for married female relatives. (Cf. Kinship.) 

Polygamy was commonly practised. A common man might have several wives : 
a chief often had many, as the number of wives was regarded as adding to a man's 
position and influence among his people. No cases of polyandry were known to 
Mr. Sleigh. 


47. Wirpows. 

The widow (sine foe)* of a common man returned to, and lived with, her own 
relatives, and might re-marry ; but the widow of a great chief was required to remain 
unmarried. Since the introduction of Christianity, however, the Te-matriage of a 
chief's widow has often taken place, but the new husband is not thereby raised to 
the rank of his wife, who retains the rank of her first husband. 


48, DEATH. 

Death, like sickness, was usually aécribed to ill will on the part of an enemy. 
“ The death of a chief, although he had lived to be a hundred years, was always 
attributed to sorcery, and when dead they would stuff his eyes, ears, nostrils and 
mouth full of leaves from a certain tree, that the person who they declared had 
caused his death might die.”* “ There was, and indeed is still, a remarkable indiffer- 
ence about death. They speak of it and bid each other good-bye as if going on a 
short journey.”’4 

When death occurs, loud and long lamentations were made by the relatives of 
the deceased, and friends coming near begin to join in the wailing (feije) at a distance 
from the house. In mourning, personal cleanliness was totally neglected, and the 
perforated lobe of the ear was torn open. The mourners sometimes cut their bodies 





* This word isan euphemism, Cf, Samoan faipo, to do at night. 

* a widow or widower is also sometimes called pz fa (p4, not), one with no husband, Sine 
fee waa also used for a widower. The word sine means “a part of,” and fie which represents 
the very widespread Oceanic word soa, hoa, may be regarded as indienting “‘ persons in o dual 
relationship,” “ two companions.” Of, Borneo Sun, awd, sce, Philippine asmwo, Sangir sau. 
Solomon Islands Awa, New Hebrides soa, hoa, all meaning “wife.” In Samoan and Polynesian 
sod, hoa, oa, ete., “a mate, companion, friend,” Li 

* Macfarlane, Story of the Lifu Mission, p. 13. 

* Macfarlane, op, cil,, p. 13. * Silent grief is latess, 
VOL. XLVI, C 
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(nyiw2 i wezipo) to show grief. Before the corpse was removed for burial a relative 
recited the virtues of the deceased. 

An account of the Burial of the Chiefs Bula and Uatengé is given by Rev. 
G. Turner.* 

49. GURtAL. 

The bodies of the dead were wrapped in a native mat, and were often simply 
laid in a hole, or lengthwise in a cave of some precipitous rock, difficult of access. 
As coral is found almost everywhere at a very little depth, a deep grave can only 
be dug on or near a sandy beach. In many cases burial took place in a grave dug 
in the ground, and the body was then usually bent with the knees up to the chest, 
as this was thought to prevent the deceased person from coming out of the grave 
and wandering about. 

On the burial of a maker of thunder, lightning and rain, his body was placed 
in a sitting posture in the ground near his usual bathing place. Large flowers were 
placed in the ears and nostrils, which were cut in order to facilitate the escape of 
his spirit. The head was covered with the leaves of a red plant (mamadrai) and with 
a brilliant scarlet flower (peled#), in reference to the lightning, and the body was 
laid near water in order that rain might come. 

Mr. Sleigh makes no mention of burial in a coffin (puha), but Macfarlane has 
the following: “ Many when sick have their coffins made, that they may examine 
them before they die to see if they are properly cut. Their coffins are merely 
trunks of trees scooped out, Sometimes a native recovers after his coffin is made, 
upon which he suspends it from the roof of his hut until required. A few years 
ago there was a man not far from my station who, supposing that he was about 
to die, had his coffin made that he might see his future resting place. The coffin 
was made and laid beside him, and he pronounced it good. Afterwards, however, 
he recovered, but instead of suspending it to the roof of his hut he fixed it to an 
outrigger, and used it as a small fishing canoe.’”* 

For sanitary reasons the missionaries discouraged the placing of graves near 
the houses or church. In the cemeteries the graves, on account of the difficulty in 
cutting away and digging, were covered with built-up or plastered coral. A grave 
is hua, the grave of anyone la hui angeic. Huts literally “ the over.” 


50. Arren DEatH. 
At the approach of death a person would name some animal, bird or insect, and 
this would be regarded after his death as his representative, and be held sacred by 


‘ Nineteen Years, pp. 461-462. These were, however, buried in Samoan fashion by the 
* Story of Lifu Mission, pp. 13-14. 
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his family. The ghost (u, chiefs, ua, wati) was believed to meet the relatives in this 
form from time to time.? 

The soul was thought to depart from the body at death. Yet it lingered about 
and occasionally met the friends of the deceased.* These ghosts were more or less 
feared as likely tocause harm. A mother, whose husband had just died, would watch 
by her child lest its father should come and take it to be with him. In walking with 
others a ghost might be met with, and hence the centre of the company was preferred 
as being safer than the outside. 

Ghosts were thought to utter in response or assent a short word “ é,” in a feeble 
voice, equivalent to “ Herel am!” or“ Yes!”4 According to Erskine, the Lifuans 
“invoke the spirits of their departed chiefs. They preserve relics of their dead, such 
as & finger nail, a tooth, a tuft of hair, or some such thing, and pay divine homage to 
it. They have a Hades, too, which they call Locha.’’® 


51. Tres. 


There is no distinct division of the people into tribes. People related to one 
another generally preferred to live together in the same locality under the rule and 
direction of one of the older members, who was called the Joru or chief. Sometimes 
this person was called the Keme, i.¢., father, the other members of the family styling 
themselves la ite nekd, 1.¢., children. 

According to Cheyne, “ The inhabitants of Lifu are divided into two tribes, who 
are independent and often hostile to each other. They are classed into kings 
(angajoru), chiefs (joru), landholders (ate ké zin), and slaves (Alue).’"* 





' Clo. What ia the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild-fowl 7 
Mal. That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird. 
Clo. What thinkest thou of his opinion ? 
Mal, I think nobly of the soul, and no way approve his opinion. Twelfth Night, Activ, Bo. 2. 

* Mr. Sleigh has the following note: The name for soul is “ w," a word which is the same as 
that for “what?” and waa perhaps applied to the soul aa indicating their ignorunce of it. 
U is also ag a verb meaning “to mind anything,” and seems to be radical in words for 
thinking, believing, and the like. 

" Macfarlane speaks of “ the departed «pirita of their fathers which they believed to be always 
near them. They thought that when the body died, the spirit still continued to roam about 
Lifu." Op. cv., p. 16. “ Thev would often call to them (the spirits) for help. They supposed 
that they visited them in the night, and told them where they had left things that were lost." 
Op. cil., p. 17. 

* Cf. Hine exaudiri voces, ot verba vocantis 

Visa virl, nox quam terras obscura tenerect. 
| Eneid iv, 460, 

* Journal, p, 369, quoted from Samoan Neporter, 1845. ‘Turner says, “ The spirit is supposed 
to go westward at death, to a place called Loeha."* Nineteen Fears, p. 401. Samoa, p. 339. 
Loeha is only found in Turner. 

" Description, p. 16. 

U2 
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A. GovERNMENT. 


The government may be described as patriarchal under recognised chiefs. A 
great chief (angajoxu, joruc) ruled Wete, the northern part of the island, with 
Gaica, which had a subordinate chief (joru, muninge). Another great chief ruled Losi. 

In such a system of government the position and prerogatives of primogeniture 
wore very great, especially on the death of the father. The elder brother was called 
by the younger their master (fixe) or father (kem). 


The chief's office is hereditary, and descends to his children or brothers. The 
rank in no case passed to his widow or sisters. If a deceased chief left a son in his 
minority, his brother, the child’s uncle, acted as regent. 

The chiefa were aided in the government by aged men (qaf), as counsellors 
(atesi, ate geje pengone), whom they consult and who often did not hesitate to speak 
boldly to the chief (usiune ef Ia joxu), Councils were held in the fenced court of the 
chief's house, or in the house there erected for strangers, aometimes in the Anemelim. 

The deference paid to chiefs among the people of Lifu is in very many ways of 
an extraordinary character both in action and speech. A chief's orders would be 
implicitly obeyed. He directed the disposal of property and controlled marriage. 
He fixed the time for gathering the harvest, and received its first-fruits. Some foods, 
such as turtle, and new yams, eyes, heart and breast of slain enemies, were specially 
reserved for him. In early times he could order the killing of his subjects for his 
own food. Persons were careful not to crack a coconut so as to startle or disturb a 
chief, Special words were used when spealing to him, or about him. He was 
usually addressed in the dual number, as the presence of an attendant was implied 
(of. Salutations), His death was always attributed to sorcery (cf. Death). Respect 
for the chief was expected from foreigners. An example of this is related by Bishop 
Patteson : 

“Tt was a good sign that the respect for the chief was not diminished. One 
evening an English sailor who was employed in the sandal-wood trade waa in the 
house conversing with Tutoo, when Angadhohua (Angajoru) interrupted him, and 
he—in ignorance of the youth's rank—pushed him aside out of the way. The 
excitement was great. A few years previously the offender would have been killed 
on the spot, and as it was, it was only after apology and explanation of his ignorance 
that he was allowed to go free; but an escort was sent with him to 4 place twenty 
miles off lest anyone should endeavour to avenge the insult, not knowing it had been 
forgiven.”? | 


* C, M. Yonge, Life of J. C. Patterson, London, 1874, I, pp. 362-363. Tutoo was the Rara- 
tongan teacher landed by the Bishop in 1858. 
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54. Carers’ Lancuae. 

The use of a ceremonious language used when addressing or referring to a person 
of high rank is an interesting and peculiar custom in Lifu and Nengone, but is strangely 
absent in the neighbouring island of Uvea. It is used by all persons of low rank, 
but is only used by a chief when addressing other chiefs, and not when speaking to 
inferiors. In speaking of himself or his own body. he uses the common terms to 
inferiors, but the ceremonious words when his audience js composed of men of rank. 

The words changed in the chiefs’ language are of all classes. The suffix -ti or -wa 
gives a word a respectful signification, and, generally, a word is lengthened when 
ceremonious, but most of the words used are quite different from those of common 
use. A word belonging to the ceremonious language may be made more respectful 
by the suffix -f2. 

It does not appear that the words in the chiefs’ language which differ from the 
common speech are other than Lifuan. 

Many words in the ceremonious speech will be found in the various sections, 
and in the Grammar and Vocabulary. The following list gives some examples of 
its varied character. 


Chiefs". |. English, | Common. Chiefs". English. 


| 





...| abtitesie, akétesieti, god, fetish | heima ty Hie a ..| to love. 
ak bije, abobigite hapa --» Mati, wepengit to receive 
angdjoru, jor cl) great chief. must, sai .- Weazie. ..| to rule. 
supreme chief, | thele., af) Deer .».| to seek. 
Aluewo, sinemune servant. | wpe. wal wl apengant --.| to send, 
++| desiina bohoti .... old person ee oe Oe ...| to thank. 
-+| daria . -+=| Funk, sekune - ...| mebnadi -..| bo think, 
iz inehche .. ... garden,  epine .o«| €pinati ...| future. 
i Aitnaage .. desire, will, | pemejen .... jawp ... ..+| Silent, 
r+] Ggonye -+-| iain. ée4... ++ Cnetilay ---| bere. 
ol we +, Word. qangene ... etlafe thawe ...| on ncoount of, 
| wébwana ‘see, thought. because. | 
veo] MECENGE ae Tight hand. | thal ws) thoboti ...| abore, 
v«.| Colaniti as) this. ft, fone ...| fewatin .+| below, 
var] deste? eos} Who ? bot --» towed »++| to (a person). 
woe] TERE ..:; What ? how la ... kowiltla ...\ tothe... 
+) GUENG 4. ve«| to atid. Anes eee TN oa ose by (a person). 
woof SEBO 5c ..:/ to nek for, beg.) Anenge 2... n ng i by me. . 
| thatraqai .,.. thatrazaja | for (preposi- 
owe] Aeanyibetiye oo to Bo Up. tion). 
...| hana rajawatin,.. behold ! mein =... em | and, alao. 
.+| nie, wexonieli... to call. meh ne oo) TEMS veel it, 
aos] COUN aes ww. to command. | ej Ahi, hke,o ee, goed =...) ve 
..| satingi¢ ... 7 to hasten, | pak ia soe iets at 


Names of natural objects, animals and plants, and most implements and weapons, 
seem to have no distinct word in the chiefs’ language. 
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55. Morars. Laws. 

Very little has been recorded with reference to morality and laws of the Lifuans. 
Rochas remarks that their morals are equivocal as in New Caledonia.1 Cheyne 
described them as ‘a treacherous and cruel race, and generally speaking great 
cowards. They are also much addicted to stealing, are great liars and seldom speak 
the truth even among themeelves,” “* Polygamy to any extent is practised among 
them, and promiscuous intercourse before marriage allowed."* 

According to Jouan, “Cependant, 4 Uvéa surtout les femmes ne sont #1 
debauchées, ni faciles comme dans les jles de la Polynésie. 

“La polygamie existe, au moins chez les chefs, qui prennent autant de femmes 
que bon leur semble. Il n’y a point de mariage, tout se résout au consentement des 
parties, qui se quittent et se prennent suivant leur caprice du moment.”* 

The comparison in favour of Uvéa is supported by Cheyne. “ At this island 
(Uea) strict chastity is observed among both sexes before marriage, and promiscuous 
intercourse expressly forbidden."* 

Mr, Sleigh notes that anyone suspected of causing the death of a chief was in 
danger of being killed. On one occasion the fingers of a young man were burnt off 
for stealing, although the actual burning was attributed to a demon. 


56. Lanp Tenure. INHERITANCE. 

Macfarlane says of the Land Tenure, “ Each family has its own plot of land, 
which is hereditary.”"* According to Mr. Sleigh, land was allotted to individuals by 
the great chief. The recipient regarded it as his own property, but was expected to 
contribute some of its produce to the chief as rent. On the death of the holder, the 
land usually descended to the eldest son, or failing a son to the elder brother of the 
deceased, Property might be inherited by females in the absence of male heirs, but 
not invariably so; much probably depended on the assent of the chief. 

The chief “claimed the pine trees (called here goét) on the point as his property."* 

The Rev. J. Hadfield’ notes that in Uvea when a man dies his property is given 
ther’s relations. If it be land they take the produce, but the land itself 

among the younger sons of the deceased. The eldest gets no land, but 
receives tribute from his brothers. 





57. Trane. 
The word itdn is used for “trade” or “barter,” a trader being ate ton. A 
seller is ate iténe tij, the trader who leaves (tij), or ate itd kapa mani, the trader who 
receives money. ‘The buyer is ate #6 ham? mani, the trader giving money (hamé, to 


1 Ties Loyalty, p. 24 " Deseription, p. 15. 
* Notice, p. 373. 1 Op: chk, p. 2. 
* Story of Lift, p. 4. * Erskine, Journal, p. 370. 


t Letter to §. HL. Ray. 
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give, mani from the English). I have no details of the trade. Jouan describes a 
certain amount of traffic between the Loyalty Islands and New Caledonia, and it 
is clear that the only trade was in that direction, for the New Hebrides group north-— 
ward was quite unknown. “ Les communications sont assez faciles; la nature 
plate du terrain sy préte. Je n'ai remarqué aucune industrie chez ces sauvages ; 
leur pirogues sont grossi¢res et informes ; 4 Lifu il n’y en a presque pas; Ia nature 
du rivage ay oppose, tandis qu’ 4 Uvéa, le beau temps qui régne presque toujours sur 
le lagon bordede belles gréves de sable,a contribuéau développement de la navigation. 
Les gens d'Uvéa vont jusqu’ aux iles Beauprés, eloignée de dix lienes, pour y faire 
des plantations. Les relations sont fréquentes avec la Nouvelle-Calédonie, dont 
on apergoit distinctement les hautes montagnes d'Uvéa et de Lifu, quand le temps est 
beau. Un grand nombre d’insulaires s'engagent sur les batiments australiens ; 
aussi le nombre de ceux qui parlent anglais d‘une maniére 4 peu pres intelligible est 
assez grand.’"? 

Rochas writes; “ Les communications entre les iles Loyalty et la cote orientale 
de Calédonie, surtout avec la tribu de Hienguéne*® sont fréquentes; les indigénes 
d’Ouvéa ont méme formé des villages en plusieurs localités de ce méme littoral." 


58. WaRFARE. 

A man training for war lived unmarried for several years and was then regarded 
as an ale ishi, or Warrior. 

The younger brother of the principal chief acted as war chief (tizene tshi, 1.c., 
master of fighting) and directed the combatants.* A village to be attacked was 
approached by a band of men (zéte) as secretly as possible, and a favourite method 
was to lie in ambush so as to attack by surprise at night. In proceeding along 
a sandy beach every warrior would step in the same footprints so as to conceal 
the number of the attacking party. Certain elevated spots were spoken of as 
watching or look-out posts (ile ita ne wat ishi). A fort (hnapo or hunapo) where 
watchmen (ifefe thup) were set up (ina acile) was erected for security and defence 
in time of war. A tracking by footsteps was called usigelene. 

Defiance of the enemy was expressed by repeatedly advancing and retreating, 
at the same time brandishing a weapon and scraping the ground with the feet. 
But although “there is great preparation, great skirmishing, great noise, but few 
lives are lost.” A challenge to single combat was called wejewawa. 

Cheyne has the following account of fights in Lifu: “ The hostile feeling of the 
two tribes makes war the chief employment of the men throughout the island. 
Their wars usually arise from some depredation or theft committed by the one 
party on the other—such as stealing a woman belonging to a chief, or to some 





1 Jouan, Notice, p. 373. * Otherwise called Yengen or Yehen. 
7 La Nouvelle Calédonie, p. 115. ‘ Cf. Jouan, Votice, p. 373. 


* Macfarlane, Story of Lifa Mission, p. 7. 
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person of importance—and generally ends m bloodshed—in the event of which, 
the king of the aggrieved party sends a formal declaration of war to the aggressor's 
tribe, and appoints a certain place and day for both armies to meet." At the time 
appointed they assemble on a clear spot of ground between the tribes, and form 
in line abreast of each other* about a hundred yards apart. The battle is commenced 
by throwing spears from both sides, which they generally catch and throw back 
again. The two lines then make a charge, meet, exchange blows with their clubs 
in passing, and again halt at about the same distance, having changed positions. 
They continue these mancuvres until one party gets beaten. The victorious army 
carry off the bodies of their slain enemies, and, on their arrival at home, prepare 
a feast and have them cooked and eaten. The bones and skull, after having been 
clean picked, are hung up in the village council-house, and preserved as trophies. 
The king eats the eyes, heart, and part of the breast. The women are not allowed 
to partake of it at the public feast, but I have been told they sometimes get a portion 
from their husbands in private.’ 

A military expedition from Lifu is said to have founded a dynasty of chiefs 
on Kunie or Hunie (Isle of Pines). Glaumont gives the following account of the 
circumstances: “ Des Canaques des Loyalty, venant de Lifn, abordérent & Vile 
des Pins, & Gadji ot régnaient déji des Melanésiens venant de la Grande-Terre.‘ 
Ils croyaient peut-ttre l’ile inhabitée, lorsqu'une fumée vint les aveugler. C’étaient 
les indig’nes qui faisaient euire leur repas, Le chef de Lifu et ses gens, furieux, 8¢ 
levérent, attaquérent les Kuniens et les défirent complétement. Ceux-ci ayant pu 
juger durant le combat de la valeur des Lifu, voyant qu'il étaient plus beaux, plus 
braves, plus forts qu’eux (n’oublions pas que c'est un descendant des Lifu qui parle), 
ceux-ci, dis-je, les choisirent pour chefs, élurent un roi parmi eux, aidéa de ces 
nouvelles alliés, attaquérent les gens de Vao (élément hébridais), eoumirent I'ile 
a une seule autorité, et de lora la royauté fut solidement établie 4 Gadyi."* 

Before proceeding to battle a warrior placed water in the hollow part of a piece 
of coral, and drank from it, in order to make his heart hard like the rock. A woman 
whose husband or son was absent in war would place a piece of coral, to represent 
the warrior, on 4 mat before her, and move it about with her right hand to represent 
his movements in the fight. ‘Then with her left hand she would brush away imaginary 
obstacles and evils, The warrior was thus thought to be protected by the charm 
performed at home. 


t'To meet for battle: ianyi la Ine isha, to join the two fights. 

= ‘To stand in battle array: cila hmaca froa ishi, stand again to fight. 
* Description, pp. 16-17. 

4 j¢., New Caledonia, 

‘ Revue f Ethnographic, vii, 1889, p, 135. 
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59. Revicious Benes. 

The religion of the Lifu people consisted in a belief in the powers of certain 
“haze.” A “ haze” was any object whatever which had been myi haze (made 
haze) or endued with supernatural power by the te fene Aaze (or persons possessing 
the power of Aaze). 

Early accounts supposed the “ haze" to be objects of worship. Hence the 
Rev. G. Drummond and W. Harbutt stated that “this people used formerly to 
worship the nail of a man’s toe, or a finger-nail, or a tuft of human hair put into 
@ basket, and also stones of a peculiar shape.”! 

Rev. G. Turner says: “ They preserved relics of the dead, such as finger-nails, 
teeth, and tufts of hair. These seemed to be their principal idols. The priests, 
when they prayed, tied on to their foreheads, or to their arma above the elbow, 
a smal! bag containing such relics of their forefathers similar to Nos. 1 and 2. On 
opening No. 2 [ found it contained two finger-nails an mch long each, some smaller 
pieces, a leaf, a feather, a bit of coloured cotton rag, and a tuft of hair.”* (Plate 
XII, 1.) 

Jouan says: “ D’aprés les missionnaires ces insulaires ne professaient aucun 
eulte; leur notions religeuses étaient 4 peu prés nulles. La croyance 4 une sorte 
de génie appelé Aaze & Lifu était tout ce qui rappelait lidée d'un étre supérieure.""* 

The tte tene haze were usually aged persons (gaf) who received rewards from 
chiefs and people for exercising their powers. The possession of this power was 
not always a source of benefit to the possessor. In a bad season for yams, a great 
chief might send persons to kill the “ rulers of seasons,” for it was their duty toa 
cause food to grow and abound. 

A ghost or departed spirit was also sometimes called a Aare. Macfarlane says : 
“On Lifu the natives had no idea of any God or devil, heaven or hell. Their 
teligion or superstitious feelings were in connection with the departed spirits of 
their fathers.” (yf. After Death. 

The word Ami, which implies self-control and abstinence, has been adopted 
for the Christian religion. Roman Catholic Christians use the word Haze for “ God,” 
but the Protestants use the chiefs’ word Afdtesie. The word thil, in chiefs’ language 
wakukup, is used for “to worship"; the place of worship is hu hna Ami. 

60. SUPERNATURAL Bernas. 

In Losi, which was the Mission district of the Rev. J. Sleigh, there is a forest 
called Trethtlo, with rocky ground full of holes. This place was supposed to be 
frequented by a kind of fairies who stole children, embracing them with their long 
breasts and taking them to their holes. There the children married, and their 
progeny walked with inverted heads. 

* Samoan Reporter, 1957. 
* Samoa, p. 338, Nineieen Years, p. 338, The bags referred to as Nos. 1 and 2 are figured. 
* Notice, p. 374. 
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The Rev. G. Turner states: “ Laulaati was said to be principal god, who made 
a stone, out of which came the first man and woman.”! Ulipéme, a huge fabled 
xerpent, is mentioned in Mr. Sleigh's notes, as well as Lue tilopi, two demons at 
Uves, but there are no explanations. Kolemija was a demon seen in dreams, who 
caused disease. A giant was “a long man,” ate ka hoea. 


61. OnEns. 

Injurious influences were supposed to proceed from the forefinger of the right 
hand. Lifuans were reluctant to mention their own names, but various other 
names and nicknames were adopted for no particular reason. If a child pointed 
to a rainbow (Jewen) it was thought and said that its mother would die. 

Many deaths in a homestead often caused the inhabitants to remove. Earth- 
quakes and inundations were supposed to be due to the agency of evil spirits or 
demons. (Cf. Food.) 

62. Dreams. 

Lifuans believe in the reality of what is seen in 4 dream (py) and are influenced 
by it. Their dead ancestors appeared in dreams, and to dream of Kolemija caused 
illness. (Cf. Supernatural Beings.) 


63. DIvINaTIoN. 

There were persons who professed to find lost property by means of a piece 
of coral endowed with supernatural powers. Payment was made for the use of this 
to its possessor. The practice was called sazepu. Divination was called ta, sooth- 
saying nyinyitha. 

Lottery was practised by drawing out a sprig of firtree (uthidénegétiwn, 1.e., 
uthi, draw, dd, leaf, ne, of, gotien, fir tree) from a bunch of various lengths. 


64. Mactc. 

The professions of tene haze and of rain maker were hereditary in certain families. 
Mr. Sleigh left few details of magical practices, and I find very little referring to them. 
elaewhere. A charm or amulet was called Anepexomena, the verb was rahmi. 

According to Macfarlane: “ Almost every man had his sacred object; each 
had its separate charm, and would only answer that purpose. Some were for making 
yams grow, others taro, others again bananas. Some were for causing rain, others 
wind, fine weather, according as the donor had indicated. In war they would take 
these sacred objects with them to render them imvulnerable."? 

A frequent way of causing disease was by various magical rites (nyt haze, making 
haze), auch as placing skins of banana fruit or other refuse near the house door of 
the person to be injured. 

' Turner, Samou, p. 339; also Nineteen Years, p. 401. 
* Story of Lifa Mission, pp. 10-17. 
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A woman whose husband or son was absent in war would place a piece of coral 
to represent the warrior on a mat before her, and move it about with her right hand 
to represent his movements in the fight. Then with her left hand she would brush 
away imaginary obstacles and evils. The warrior was thus thought to be protected 
by the charm performed at home. 


65. Cursixa. Oatus. ExcLamations. 

Macfarlane says: “They had great faith in, and dread of, cursing. To he 
cursed by a parent or chief waa regarded as the greatest calamity.’ Mr. Sleigh 
notes that imprecation was a frequent method of causing sickness, so that one form 
of the verb mec, to be aick, ia mecig? pi, or mecieju Ai, to be cursed. Some examples 
of cursing formule appear in Mr. Sleigh'’s notes, but they lack full explanation. 
Such are: Loine toma tro ni a kuca lai! Thine ma mec! Sepejé pied! Hnage 
tkemethmune (oreo)! Tepei’ad! Hnageinyén ! Canga kit ! 

“One mode of cursing was, “May your canoe drift to the north, where there 
are no islands !*"” 

The name of a great chief is called out in expresaing joy or surprise: Bula / 
(chief's language) from the name of the chief Bula, NekG i Bula / Son of Bula! 
Neki i gat! Old man’sson! Jie neki it Bula! Children of Bula! to stimulate men 
in doing hard work. 

In compassion, He ho! Poor thing! on seeing a person or pet animal in pain. 





66. Saceep Opsecrs anp Carvep IMacsEs. 

The sacred objects, faze, have been already referred to. “ Their sacred objects 
were stones, finger and toe-nails, human hair, human bones, and human teeth. 
These were given to them by their fathers before death."? Carved figures of men, 
ite Ana. saat?, were made, but apparently had no place in the religious life of the 
people. 

67. Miscettanrous Reuierovs Practices. 

In this section I give some words from Mr. Sieigh’s lists which are apparently 
native terms, and suggest that the practices which they indicate were followed by 
the people. 

Xepu, iwejesanyi, a vow. Nyi xepu, to make a vow; sili zepu, or thupa repu, 
to pay a vow. 

Eékene ula, an oracle (lit. a dwelling of words). 

Huj, an offering, sacrifice. Hence words: ate huj, priest; ita ne Auj, altar. 

Saifetran, to consecrate to an office. The causative of Amitat, ahmitétene 
is used for “ sanctify.” 

' Bory of Lifu Mission, p. 13. * Macfarlane, loc. cit., p. 20, 
* Macfarlane, Story, p. 16. 
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Hedémele, a thankoffering. Hed6, to salute ; heddthe kow angeice, to congratulate 
him ; mele, to live, life. 
La thithi, prayer; thithi, to pray. 


68. Tux Lancuages or THe Lovaury IsLanps, 

Four languages are spoken in the islands of the Loyalty group. These are: 
(1) Nengone or Maré, in Britannia Island on the east; (2) Lifm (in two dialects, 
Wete and Losi) on Chabrol, the central island ; and (3) Iai, and (4) Uvean, on the 
westernmost island of Halgan. Of these the Uvean (or Uean), spoken on the northern 
part of Halgan, is a purely Polynesian language, and totally unlike the other lan- 
guages of the Loyalty group. The people speaking it are said to be the descendants 
of immigrants from the Wallis Islands (also called Uvea) in Central Polynesia, between 
Samoa and Fiji. Some specimens of this language are given in the Comparative 
Vocabulary, but it is not referred to in the remarks on the Loyalty languages which 
follow. 

Short vocabularies and grammars of Lifu and Nengone were published by 
H.C. v. d. Gabelentz in 1861 and 1873. Dr, Codrington, in The Melanesian Lan- 
guages, 1885, gives an independent gramm: and vocabulary of Nengone. Pére 
A. Chanel published anonymously in 1882 some notes on Lifu Grammar. For the 
Iai, the only published materials are imperfect vocabularies by Cheyne, 1852, and 
Pratt, 1886. Cheyne’s vocabulary was named Uea, and this designation and vocabu- 
lary is copied by H. C. v. d. Gabelentz. Erskine gives the numerals of Lifu and two 
seta from Uea, one of which is Iai. Some echool-books and the whole Bible have 
been translated into the languages of Nengone, Lifu and lai, by missionaries of 
the London Missionary Society. To three of these, the Revs. J. Sleigh, J. Jones 
and 8. Ella, all now deceased, I owe not only grammars and lengthy vocabularies, 
but many notes on details of tht languages, derived from a correspondence which 
lasted for several years. I have also derived no small amount of assistance in these 
studies from the goodwill of the Rev. J. Hadfield, now the only representative of 
the London Missionary Society in the islands. 

Though generally classed as Melanesian, the languages of the Loyalty Islands 
are very different from the typical Melanesian in the islands north of them. They 
do not show any very close resemblance to the languages of the Southern New 
Hebrides, which differ in many respects from the Central and Northern Melanesiz 
L have not yet been able to ascertain their exact relations to the languages of New 
Caledonia. 

HL. C. v. d. Gabelentz included the Loyalty Islands languages and those of New 
Caledonia in the Melanesian,’ but his classification was not accepted by Friedrich 
Miller, who placed the Nengone (and by inference the Lifu) m 8 separate class 








' Pie Melanesiachen Sprachen, Loipsig. 
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called by him Papuan.! But the term “ Papuan” has been in later yeara more 
accurately used to denote languages found im the Melanesian area, which, like the 
majority of languages in New Guinea (otherwise Papua), cannot be compared gram- 
matically with the Melanesian languages.* The Loyalty Islands languages are not 
of this character. There are undoubted agreements with the Melanesian in grammar 
and vocabulary, but many more differences, and these differences, moreover, are not 
uniform in the three languages of the group. Taking afew of the more prominent 
features of Melanesian grammar, we may note the following with regard to the three 
Loyalty languages :-— 

1. The pronoun suffixed to nouns when a possessive relation is expressed is 
fully used in Iai, but in Nengone and Lifu is only found im the firet person singular 
and plural, the other persona using a preposition. (Cf. :— 








| Nengone. | Lifts. | Ini. : Fiji. : Mota. 

My father ....) cica-ngo ll keme-ng a.) domg-& | fama-aggu ...| fama-& 

Thy father... | ecceni wubo ...) kemered — ..,| kamd-m -+| (errha~7r te -.| (ecm ~7raz 

His father ...) cecent nubome | heme a angeic..., bome-n .«| fovnet—vcr ...| foma-ttea 

Our father cote-je |keme sha =... earmii-ta w»| foamed | dorne-nine 

finol.) 
Our father ores feniy | heme fun...) bomitimwn ...) tomas keimami) fame-maom 
{excl} | | 

Your father...) cecent buAnty...| heme i nyipunie) hamd-bun =...) fama-mumi...| fama-min 

Their father ...| ceceni buic ...| hemi dangal...) kamd-drin ...| fama-dra ...| ferma-ra 

My two eyes,..| rue waegogoiego| luc mekeng ...| liemaki-k ...| na mala-nggu | na-mata-£ 

Thy two cyes | ree waegogo vi | we meke ved...) li emabi-m ...| sa mata-mu ...| na-mata-ma 
nube 

His two eyes | roe weegogo nil ive meke i|liemala-n ...| nc maid-na ...| ad-mala-na 
nubone angeic 

Our eyes (incl.)| bore waegogoni| tie lwemeke she | je emakd-ta ...) na mata-da ...) na-mala-nina 
jt | 

Oureyesfexcl.)) kore waegogoni| ifelue meke hun| je emakd-lmun| ne = omala i | na-mota-mam 
ehnije ivevenenenis 

Your eyes kore wargogoni| ite [ue meke i | je emakd-hem | na mota-muni | ne-mafo-miu 

bony yi pune | 

Their cyes. ...| hore wargogoni) tte fue mebe o| je emakidria | no mata-dra ...| no-mala-ra.* 

baie angel 





2. The Melanesian use of special nouns which indicate the kind of thing pos- 
sessed is very prominent in Tai, where there are more words of this kind than in 
any Melanesian language. But in Lifu and Nengone similar words are rare, and are 
not used in apposition with other nouns. 


1 Grundrisa der Sprachwissenschaft, 1888, iv Bd, 1 Abth.. p. 19. 

* Ray, Reports of Cambridge Anthropological Expedition, U1, pp, 287-289, and pp. 517-510, 
P. W. Schmidt, “ Die Sprachlichen Verhiiltnisse von Deutech-Neugaines,” Zeits, fo Afrik. ocean. 
wu. ostasial, Sprachen, V, V1, 1902. 

2 In these: rue, lue, fh represent the numeral 2; we, je are plural particles; ko, re, na 
demonstrative articles; ni, 1 the preposition “ of.” 


. 
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Ex.—Iai: Aa-ok kumara, my sweet potato; anyi-k hele, my knife; bel-k wanu, 
my coconut for drinking; hale-k buaka, my pig; Ah nyei or ga-k nyei, my field ; 
de-k gethen, my path; tang-wk tang, my bag; tab-uk tap, my seat; um-uk wma, 
my house; Awa-k hofuj, my saying, ete. 

Lifu: St-ng, my animal property ; a-ng, my food; tme-ng, my drink. 

Nengone: Kaka-go, my food ; kua-go, my drink; sins nubon, his animals. 

Fiji: nonggu vale, my house; nggau, my food; a kenggu na wm, my yam; 
a menggu no yanggona, my kava. 

Mota: nok wose, my paddle; mok o varae, my word; gak o nam, my yam ; 
mak o pet, my water. 

3. The Pronouns.—In the Loyalty Islands the forms of these differ very much 
from those usual in Melanesia. (Cf. Lifa Grammar, Pronouns.) 

4. Causative and Reciprocal Prefixes.—These are in derivation and use Melane- 
sian, The Causative isaoro. (Cf. Lifu a-loi-ne (from loi, good), Nengone a-roi-mi 
(from roi, good), Iai o-so-4 (from ao, good), all meaning ~ to heal, make well,” with 
Mota va-wia (wia, good), to bless, and Fiji vaka-bula-i (bula, in good health), to heal.) 

The Reciprocal is i,e, or w#, (C/. Lifu i-hnimi-keu (hnimi, to love), Nengone 
e-ra (ra-ne, to love), Ini i-betengi-kou (belenge, to love), all meaning “ love one another,” 
with Fiji vei-lomani (lomani, to love), Florida vei-dolovi (dolow, to love), with the 
same meaning.) This prefix is used with nouns. ((/. Lifu i-nu, a grove of coco- 
palms, Nengone ie ma, collection of houses, with Fiji vet vale, cluster of houses.) 

5. The Transitive Suffixes—These appear in Lifu and Nengone, but are not 
80 fully used as in Melanesia. 

6. Plurals.—In the Loyalty languages the plural is indicated as in Melanesian 
by means of articles, collective nouns, demonstratives or pronouns. 

7. The Verb.—The verb is conjugated ss in Melanesia by particles, adverbs, 
or additional verbs, It is also conjugated by means of a preposition, which 1s excep- 
tional in Melanesia. 

8, Vocabulary —Loyalty Islands words, even when they are cognate with the 
Melanesian, often appear in strangely different forms, no doubt due in part to the 
peculiar phonology. In the vocabulary the following words may be picked out as 
samples :—Blood, bone, breadfruit, bury, child, daylight, eye, face, father, fish, flower, 
fruit, leaf, liver, louse, mother, name, navel, power, rain, rat, sand, say, sleep, steal, weep, 
wind. In the equivalents of these words in the three Loyalty languages there appear 
to be some cages of agreement with the Melanesian. 


69. Skerce oy Lirv Grammar. 
1. Puorxotocy.—The Lifu Alphabet has been already given. The vocabularies 
of the languages are so diverse that the equivalence of sounds has not yet been fully 
worked out. 
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9. ArticLE.—The common demonstrative article is la; la ef#, the stone; la te 
izele, garments. ‘he words kete, other, or hete, any, are used as indefinite articles : 
kete ate, other man; fete ate, any man. 

3. Nouns.—({a) Many nouns and verbs have the same form. A verbal noun is 
formed by the prefix Ana, which is also the sign of past time: lapa, to dwell, 
Analapa, a dwelling-place. An agent is indicated by ate prefixed. In the plural 
this becomes angefe or ifete: ate kuca, doer; angele huca, doers; wete anyipict, 
things which cause truth. 

(6) The plural is shown by various words preceding the noun: avige, angete 
(used only of persons); angefe akdte ni, those that trouble me; ange keme, fathers ; 
ite (used of persons and things in a restricted sense); la we thup’jiang, my enemies ; 
itete (things or persons which) ; la itete wpi, those that send ; o as in o dra, days ; 
la o uma, houses; i (collective) imu, a grove of coco-palms; [a wthwpiyjia, the enemy ; 
ndjei (absolute), la néjet hulawa, all the works; la nojer ate, all the men. Things 
naturally dual have Iue prefixed: la lwe Anangenying, my two ears. Ala is prefixed 
when persons are referred to but not named: ida fue ale, two men; but Ana um 
angate isa ala lue, sent them each persons two, 1.¢c., two by two. 

(c) Gender.—Most, names of male and female persons are distinct, but some 
relationship names are common gender. (Cf. Kinship.) Im necessary cases the 
word trahmany for “male” follows. There is no definite word for “ female.” 
Jajiny is an unmarried girl, as in neké jajiny, daughter ; fo, a married person ; gate, 
an old person of either sex. T'rahmany is lit. membrum virile, and may be used 
of young son or daughter, neké trahmany. 

(@) Case.—Nouns are indeclinable. The subject precedes or follows the verb, 
according to the tense, or according to the particle used. 

In the present tense with particle a the subject precedes, as eg.: Filipo a wa 
koi nyidéti, Filip answered him ; tetetroti a acilénejé la néjet weztpo, the father raises 
up dead bodies. With the particles or Aé the aubject follows: kola tropi la 
ate troa huliwa, goes forth the man to work; mulu he la 76, rises already the sun. 
Hé ia sometimes Aa, 

In the future tense the subject follows the verb tro, go, used as the tense sign - 
tro ha traga la ite drai, will arrive the days; tro Kele tejin’ a nue la ele tejine howe 
la mec, going one brother (to) leave the other brother to death. 

In the past the subject ie instrumental rather than nominative, and the prepo- 
took food, lit. by the people was taken food. But Ane is not always used: Analna 
la enyi, blew the wind ; ame Ana loipi la hlue 1 angeice, then was healed the servant 
of him. 

The direct object follows the verb as in the example just given. It also 
follows the indirect object: tro ni a amamane koi nyipéti la ate, going | (to) show 
to you the man. 
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Cenitive.—This is indicated by the preposition ne before the article la, or by 
i with proper nouns or personal pronouns: La néjei ate ne la lapa, the men of the 
village ; la thine ne la nekonate, the mother of the child ; la teifenie i Jesu, the mother 
of Jesus; la ahnue i Petero, the shadow of Peter. Sometimes the ne or # is suffixed 
to the noun: Ia pune qitna ne he, the top-of mast of ship; Aune la wma, top of the 
house; Awi angeice, top of him. If two nouns come together the second qualifies 
the first: engene sinde, flower (of) tree; ume ete, house (of) stone; ale ishi, man 
(of) War, warrior. 

Dative—The prepositions kowe, to (things or persons before la), hot, to (proper 
nouns or personal pronouns), or thatragai, for, are used: Ana kuca koi '6, done to 
thee: kowe la ate, to the man; kowe la lapa, to the village; Ana hamine thatrages 
nyipunie, given for you. 

Other examples of caze are as follows -— 

Locative—e, at, or ngone, in. E jidi, at night; ¢ cili, there (at that); ngone 
la wet, in the mountains, 

Motion to—e#, thereat, following the noun. Hna kuiéne hnageje et, cast into 
the sea; age nyideti a thet angate Bethama ee, then he led them to Bethany. This 
is very definitely a Melanesian idiom.* 

Ablative—ga, from, often combed with ngone, in or near to. La mene qa 
Foho, the power from above ; ga ngéne la ukeinege i nyen, from the mouth of him. 

Instrumental—hnet, with, by (proper nouns); Anene ta, with (common nouns). 
La tte ewek# hna qaja hnei Paulo, the things spoken by Paul; hnene la na, by the 
people. ‘This preposition with the pronoun is usual In expressing the past tense 
af the verb. (Cf. Nominative.) 

Vocative.—Fe, following the noun. Ite joru fe ! © chiefs! ange tejine fe ! 
Brethren! Some nouns have a‘special vocative form. (Cf. Kinship.) 

4. Apaecrives—These follow the noun and are usually preceded by the 
particle ka: la ate ka ngazo, a bad man; la nojer et? ka tru, great stones. | 

In a genitive construction a verbal noun 1s derived from an adjective by 
prefixing ¢ with the suffix ne: fru, great; efrwne, greatness of. 

A causative verb is formed by the prefix a and suffix mys (persons) or ne (things) : 
atrunyi "@, magnify thee ; atrumpt Akétesie, magnify God; afrune la zi °6, enlarge 
thy field. 

If the noun qualified is land or buildings, ga is used instead of ka: la Alape ga 
keu kawa, a field fruitful; ie go jodi, dark places. 

A fow adjectives are used without ka. La [ue lav atragat, the two lights great ; 
nyipi al, man of rank, middle-aged man. 

Comparison is only made by positive statements, the noun-preposition hune 
(before la), or hui, top, above, being used for “than”: Afragate Akétesie hune la 


' Codrington, Melanesian Languages, p. 160. 
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ate, great (is)God above man; fro ni a sisitia hui "6, going I to excel above thee, 
I will be greater than thou. If there is a question, it is introduced by the phrase 
hape t, say what? Hape u, tha tru ko la mele hune la xen, eay what, not great indeed 
the life above the food ? is not the life greater than food ? 

The superlative is shown by adding nyipi, superior, very: nyipt atragat la hna 
lem angate, very great the slanghter (of) them. 

The numerals have been discussed in the section on Arithmetic. 

5. Personan Proxouns.—The Lifu pronouns are very numerous. There are 
distinet forms for the singular, dual, and plural, and the first person dual and plural 
express the inclusion or exclusion of the person addressed. Besides these there 
are distinct forms used according to the rank of the person or persons addressed 
or referred to. 

Firat Person :— 

Singular—I, ini; when addressing chiefs, inie, weft. 

Dual inclusive.-—Thou and I, nyisho ; if one of us is a chief, nyishoti. 

Dual exclusive.—He and I, nyiho ; addressing chiefs, nytholt. 

Plural inclusive —All of us, e’she ; respectfully, when speaking to a number 
of persons, nyisheti. 

Plural exclusive —We others, e#hun ; to chiefs, eFhunielt, nythunie, nythuniett, 

Second Person :— 

Singular.—Thou: to inferiors, hmune; to equals, ed; to superiors, nyipe, 
nyipeli ; toa chief, cilie, cilveti, or enetelat. 

Dual,—You two: nyipo ; respectfully, nyrpots. 

Plural.—You : to inferiors, nywpun ; to equals, nyipunie ; more respectfully, 
nyt punieli, 

Singular.—He, she: of an inferior, ny’ne; of equals, angeice, myide; of 
superiors or chiefs, nyidrti, anganyidé, anganyid't, 





Dual—They two: of inferiors, mywle; of equals, nyido; of superiors, 
nipidoli. 


Plural.—They (persons); of inferiora, myiwden ; of equals, or chiefs, angate. 
Plural—They (things), #e ¢j or we). 

This list gives only the principal forms; some are used in an abbreviated 

form, especially when used as possessives. (C/, Languages of the Loyalty Islands.) 

_An inspection of the forms seems to show the roots of these words as follows :— 
Singular—l, in; 2, pe; 3, de, 
Dual.—lI (incl.), sho; 1 (exel.), ho ; 2, po; 3, dé. 
Plural.—1 (incl.), sh? ; 1 (excl.), Aun ; 2, pun ; 3, den. 

VOL, XLVI. x 
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The Nengone pronouns show a similar formation :— 
First Person ‘-— 
Singular.—Inu, nt. 
Dual (inclusive).—Ethewe ; if one included is a chief, shetwe. 
Dual (exclusive)—Ehne. 
Plural (inclusive) — je. 
Plural (exclusive) —EAnve. 
Second Person : 
Singular.—Nubo, bo ; to chiefs, bua, buango. 
Dual.—Hmengo. 
Plural.—Buhnaye. 
Third Person :— 
Singular—Nubone, bone; ot chief, nubonengo. 
Dual.—Bushengone. 
Plural.—Buie. 
So also the pronouns in Iai, which has no chiefs’ language :— 
First Person -— 
Singular—Inya, in. Dual (inclusive) —Otu. Dual (exclusive)—Ohmu. 
Plural (inclusive) —Otin, éta, Plural (exelusive).—Ohmun. 
Second Person :— 
Singular.—U/. Dual—Obu. Plural.—Obun. 
Third Person — 
Singular.—E. Dual.—Odru. Plural—Odrin, ddra. 


The forms of the plural ending in » are restricted to a limited number; those 
in @ are universal. 

6. Posaxgstve Pronouns.—These have been already given. Cy. Languages of 
the Loyalty Islands. 

7. InreRnocative Pronouns.—The Lifuan interrogatives are: des? of chiefs, 
deti? who? nemen? chiefs’, nemeneti? what? kaw? what sort of f eka? which? 
(lit., where ¢ with the adjective particle). Examples: Det 4je i hmuné? who is 
your name ? nemene la hnenge hna kuca ? what have I done ? what the by-me done ! 
eka la keme ¢'6? where is the father of thee ? 

8 Demowstaative Pronouns—This, la ; or celé, following a noun: Ja ate ce, 
Ja ate cel, this man. That, la; or cih, following a noun: [a ate eli, that man. 

9. Vearns.—Verbs in Lifu are unchanged in conjugation. There are five 
modes: indicative, subjunctive, conditional, imperative and prohibitive. The 
first three are only differentiated by an introducing conjunction; the imperative 
by suffixed particles of direction. There are infinitive and participial forms. The 
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present and past tenses are shown by particles preceding the verb; the perfect 
and future by auxiliary verbs. The following are examples of some verbal expressions 
in Lifu :— 


(a) Indicative present or indefinite, a: Ini a gaja koi nyipunie, I say to you; 
angeice a dhn, he sees, or saw. 

(5) Indicative past, Ana: Hnei angeice hna uthepi la taua i angeice, by him 
was drawn out the sword of him; Anei angate hna xomem la et@, by them 
was taken away the stone. 

(c) Indicative imperfect, Af, ha. Ket Aé angeie 'e huhu hnadro, he fell on the 
ground ; lit., fell he there above earth. 

(d) Indicative perfect, ase hé, is finished: Ase hf angate thauc® myiho, they have 
beaten us; nge ase AZ hunt tani, efhuni a elej? hune he e@, after we had 
bidden farewell to one another we went on a ship; lit., and finished we 
farewelling (reciprocal), we go-up on ship thereon. 

(e) Indicative future, tre, go: Tro nyidétt a nunw’ nippunie, goes he gives 
you, he will give you; tro hé nia aloinyt nyén, gol heal you, I am going 
to heal (make good) you. 

(/) Imperative: Trohemi ma wange ! Come and see! If addressed to a chief 
this is: Jotety? fe ma rajawatin |! Come oh and see! Amele nyishiti je ! 
Save us | 

(g) Subjunctive, mate, that: Pane qaja koi ni la hnei nyipéti hna ami nyidéti 
njgén, mate tro ni a zomi nyidé, first tell to me the by you was laid him in, 
so that go I take him. 

(k) Participle, kola: Lea kola shi, the fighting; kola qaja la ite thoi, apeaking 
hea. 

(1) Infinitive, troa: Hna tro troa thith, went to pray; yiji huni troa denge, 

(j) Conditional, maine, if: Maine hete ate a gi ijt, trohemi ma Wi theng? if 
any man wishes drink (let him) come and drink with-me; Maine eje thenge 
la hulé, qa a myipéti hi troa humutha ni, Tf T have done wrong thou oughtest 
to kill me thyself. Lit., If thing with-me the evil, duty of thee only 
to kill me. 

(&) Negative, tha, not; Tha mect kd la jajiny, the girl ia not dead ; lit., not dead 
indeed the girl ; tha *te ké neké trahmanyi la kete eweké, the lad did not know 
anything ; lit., not know (a of ate elided after a) indeed child male the any 
thing. 

(1) Prohibitive, the, not: The gow kd! Fear not! the hmite ki! do not stay | 
the troedaeno/ Thou shalt not steal ! 

errogative, jiape uv, say what: Hape u, tha hnenge ki hna latesi pine la 
ate ka akot, Did I not weep for the man in trouble? lit., Bay what, not 
by-me indeed was wept on-account-of the man troubled ? 





x2 
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(mn) Miscellaneous - The tro ke angeice a ate lai, wonga teij, do not let him know 
this, lest. he grieve ; lit., mot go indeed he knows this, Jest grieve ; lot e fro 
ni a mect enchila ! let me die now! lit., geod when go I die now; Nge 
deng? hi huni la tenge cilt, ame hne huni me angete lapa e cili, Ana shewe 
nyiditi, ka hape, The tro ko Dehu ec / When we heard those things then we 
and they of that place forbade him, saying, Do not go to Lifu! Lit., And 
(when) heard we the things those, then by us and those dwelling at that 
forbade him, saying, not go indeed Lifu thereat ; tro ni a thue macanyi '6 lo 
hnenge ina troa dhn, Twill tell inform thee what I am about to see- 

(o) Verbal suffixes. Lifu verbs end differently, according to whether they come 
before a common noun with article, or before a proper noun or pronoun : 
Ate Jumu at, man killing man, murderer ; humuthe la ate cili, kall that man ; 
humuthi sh@, kill us. A similar change takes place in causative verbs 
atrune, enlarge (a thing); atrunyé magnify (a person), from fru, great; 
amelene ta ate, heal the man; amelenit mi, heal me. 

(p) Directive ailverbs are suflixed to the verb: p#, forth; jé. out; ju, down ; 
mi, hither; éroya, go forth; froje, go out; trolemi, come; ome, bring ; 
xomej’, take; Keayu, fall down. 


10. Apverns AND Prerostrions—These are numerous and comprise particles, 
verbs and nouns as in the Melanesian languages. The simpler prepositions have 
been illustrated in Nouns. 

ll. CoxstNorions.—Nge, and, is used with verbal phrases and numerals : 
galajé hnengédrat "*, nge wangeju la fene hmengddrat e kuhu, look up at the sky and 
look down on the earth beneath (fene hnengédrai, below sky, earth). Between nouns 
and expressions relating to nouns me ‘s used for“ and *: thin, me hem, me iekuku, 
me ite kuku, me ite hlapa, mother, and father, and wife, and children, and lanils. 

19. Inrersections.—Some simple interjections are - Eje hi! yea! Ohe! or 
Peko! nay! Ekolo! alas! Ekele ni! in admiration, surprise, Joy or fear: He ho! 
in compassion. Some exclamations have been noted in Cursing. 


Note on the Vocabularies. 

The words in the Loyalty vocabularies which follow are taken from the much 
longer lists which were received from the former missionaries in the Loyalty Islands. 
The Lifu I owe to Rev. James Sleigh, the Nengone to the Rev. John Jones, and the 
Iai to the Rev. Samuel Ella. The Uvean is partly due to the Rev. J. Hadfield, but 
many words have been added from a MS. Vocabulary of the Language by Mer. 
Hilarion-Alphonse Fraysse, the Vicar-Ape stolic of New Caledonia. The latter 
list Lowe to the kindness of the Ven. Archdeacon H- W. Williams of Gisborne, New 








mipiled from various sources. Balad 
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from Fabre and Gabelentz!; Yengen and Kanala from MS. lent to me by Rev. J. 
Hadfield: Webias, Manongoes and Wameni from anonymous notes published im 
Paris? ; Wagap from the Marist Mission*; Ponerihouen and Wailu from translations 
_of Gospels which I owe to the kindness of the Rev. Dr. Kilgour, of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; Nekete from the Marist Mission®; Tuauru from Rev. G. 
Turner®: Morare and Aneiteum from Rev. J. Inglis?; Eromanga and Tanna from 
Rev. D. Macdonald.® 

More extended comparison should be made with Dr. Codrington’s Melanesian 
Lanquages,® and my own lists from the New Hebrides." 

The words are written as far as possible in the Lifu orthography. But the 7 
of Balad and Yengen, the ti and ty of Webias and Wagap and the g before iin Kanala 
and Nekete are probably meant for the Lifue. The / (underlined) of Nekete is a 
strong aspirate and is probably the same as Lifu x. 


1 fa) “ Vooubulaires Polynésiens “ composés en 1845 par M. Fabre, Herve Colontale, XII, 
Paria, 1847, p. 165. Vocabulaire da Havre Balade et dea environs. (5) Die Melanesiachen 
Sprachen, by H. C. von der Gabelentz, Leipzig, 1873. The words from Gabelentz in brackets. 

® Notes pour servir de point de départ @ la formation d'un vocabulaire des idiomes parléa par 
les indigenes dela Nouvelle Calidonie, Paris, 1877. 

* Vocabulaire de la langue Wagap.” Actes de la Soc. Philologique, XXL Paris, 1892, 
pp. 1-151. 

« (a) Mareko. Paria, 1910. (St. Mark's Gospel in Ponerihouen.) (b) Virsérti i Jésus Keéviso 
na sou na Mataio, Paris, 1910 (St. Matthew in Honailon). (c) Viréérfi i Jésus Keriso na 2ou na 
Joane, Paris, 1910 (St. John in Honsilou). 

§ “Vocabulaire des mote lea plus usuels de Ia langue de Nékété de Thyo.” par un mission- 
naire mariste, mis en order par lo P.A.C. sm, Revue de Linguistique, XXT. Paris, 1888. 

« Samoa a Hundred Years Ago and long before. By George Turner, LL.D, London, 1884. 
Appendix: One hundred and thirty-two words in Fifty-nine Polynesian Dialects. (Words in 
brackets are from Gabelentz, Melanesischen Sprachen, 1861.) 

* Report of a Mission Tour in the New Hebrides, efc., in the year 1850. By Rev. John 
Inglis, Auckland, NuZ., 1851. (4) A Dictionary of the Ancityumese Language, London, 1882. 

* (a) Three New Hebrides Languages. By the Rev. D. Macdonald, Melbourne, 1539, 
(b) South Sea Languages. By the Rev. D. Macdonald, Melbourne, 1891. The Tonna is Wensisi 
dialect. 

* The Melanesian Languages. By R. H. Codrington D.D., Oxford, 1885. 

10 ‘The Languages of the New Hebrides," Jour and Proc. Royal Soc. New South Wales, 
XXII, 1893. 
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72. Biswio@naPny. 

I give here the full titles of books referring to Lifu which ate quoted in the 
preceding pages. A few other titles are added, with a note on Books in the Lifu 
Language which are known to me. The titles of books on New Caledonia or else- 
where are not entered unless they have a distinct reference to Lifu, but ther full 
title is given when quoted. 


(a) Books containing References to Lifu. 
1.“ A Comparison of some of the Dialects of Western Polynesia,” by George Turner, 
Samoan Heporter, No.5. Samoa, Murch, 1847, p. 4. 
Among the Languages are those of Lifu, Negone (#ic) and New Culedonia. 
2. Whe Natural History of the Varieties of Man, by Robert Gordon Latham. London, 1850. 
Coritaina (p. 262 ff.) an account of the Fiji native “from the island of Lafu," who was 
really o native of Lifo, Loyalty Islands. 
3. Report of a Missionary Tour in the New Hebrides, ete., in the your 1850, on board HAS. 
“ Hovannah,” by Rev. John Inglis, Auckland, 1851. 47 pp. 
Contains (pp. 34-45) ahort vocabularies of the Languages of the Loyalty Islands (Mare or 
Nengone, Lifn, Vea). 
4. A Description of felawla in the Weatern Poeifie Ocean, by Andrew Cheyne. London, 1852. 
Contains accounta of the Loyalty Islands, and on p, 179 « Life Vocabulary, on p. 183 an 
Uean Vocabulary. 
6. A Jowrnal of a Crise in the Western Pacific, by J. E. Erskine. ‘Lomdon, 1855. 
6. “ Report of a Missionary Tour in the New Hebrides, eto., in the year 1850, on board H.4A.8, 
* Havannah,’” communicated by the Right Hon. Earl Grey, Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and read 11th December, 1851. Jowrnal, Bthnological Society [T, 1854, pp. 53-85. 
A reprint of No. 3, 
7. La Nowvelle-Calddonie. Voyagea—Missions—Mourse—Colonization (1774-1854), Par 
Charles Brainne. Paris, 1854. 
8. Gema from the Coral Iatands, by William Gill, London, 1555. 
Containa(p. 17) Numerals, Loyalty Island (i.e. Lifu}; pp. 185-189, History of Mission on 
Lifu ; pp. 200-202, an account of the Island of Toka. 
0. “The Twelfth Missionary Voyage to Western Polynesia." Samoan Heporter, No. 19, 
October, 1857. 
Contrasta the past and present condition of the Lifa people. 
10, “Ties Loyalty.” Victor de Rochas, Aulletin de la Soc. de Géographie, IV ser., tome 
xx, Paris, 1860, pp. 5-27, 
Ll. “ ‘The Fourteenth Missionary Voyage to Western Polynesia.” Samoan Reporter, No. 21, 
12. * Die Melanesischen Sprachen,” von H. C. von der Gabelents. Aband. d. phil.-Agat. 
Classe d. Kémigl. Stchsiechen Geaells, d. Wissenachafien, I], Leipzig, 1961. 
Contains (pp. 208-213) a short vocabulary and grammar note on Lifu, alzo similar accounts 
of Nengone and Baladea (i.¢. Tuauru) of New Caledonia. 
13, “ Notice eur les flea Loyalty, Nouvelle Calédonie," par. M. Jouan, lieutenant de vaisseau, 
Revue Maritime ef Coloniale, Paris, 1861, pp. 363-375. 
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14. Nineteen Years in Polynesia, by George Tomer. London, 186). 
P. 397, Some brief notes on Lifu; pp. 400-441, Notes on the people; pp. 459-462, Notes 
on disease, death and burial; p. 504, Note on the pumice at Toka. 
li, Elements of Comparative Phililogy, by RB. G. Latham. London, 1862. 
P. 341 quotes Lifu numerals from No. 12. 


16. La Nowvelle-Calédonie ef sea Hatitanis. Productions—Mourse—Cannibolisme, Par V. 
Pp. 64-98, Dependances de Ia Nouvelle-Calédonie, Hes Loyalty. 

17. Missions in Western Polynesia, by A. W. Murray. London, 1563, 

On pp. 266-269, account of New Caledonia; on pp. 207-324, Mare or Nengone; 
pp. 25-356, Lifu; pp. 442-448, supplementary. 

18." On the Peculiar Crania of the Inhabitants of Certain Groups of Islands in the Western 
Pacific,” by Joseph Barnard Davis. Published by the Dutch Society of Sciences of Haarlem. 
Natuurkundige Verhandelingen. Deel XXTV. Haarlem, 1566. 

FP. 9, Description of Skulls of Loyalty Islands; p. 24, Table of measurements; Plate 1, 
Hypsi-stenocephalic cranium of Biat, a» woman of the Isle of Lifu, Loyalty Islands. 
19. Thesaurus Craniorum. Catalogue of the Skulla of the various Races of Man in the 
On pp. 308-9, a description of New Caledonian and Loyalty Island skulls; on p. 310, A 
figure of Biat's skull (a Loyalty Island woman); in Appendix B, p. 367, Skeletal 
measurements of Awita. a Lovalty Island man. 

0). France. Ministére de Marine, Dépét dea Cartes. Instructions nowtiquea de la Nouvelle- 
Calédonie, par MM. C. M. Chambeyron et Bararé, suivie d'une Note sur les iles Loyalty par 
M. Jousn. Paris, 1560. 

21. “ Renseignements sur lea flee Loyalty," par Lieut. 5. Vollet. Annales Hydrographigues, 
le trim. Paris, 1872, pp. 55-546. 

Contains a few notes on the people, plantations, and roads. 

22. “ Forme et Grandeur des divers groupes de cranes néo-caledoniens d'aprés une collection 
inédité du mundo de Caen comparés aux crines parisions, lapons et cafres,” par le docteur Bertillon, 
Reowe ¢ Anthropologie, I. Paris, 1872, pp. 250-288. 

Describes 20 Lifuan Crania 10m. and 10f. belonging to a collection made by Dr, E. De- 
planche and deposited in the Museum of the Faculté des Sciences de Caen. The New 

24. “Die Melanesischen Sprachen,” von H. C. von der Gobelentz. Zwetts Abhandlung. 
Abhand. der phil.-hist. Classe der Konigl. Sache, Gesells. d. Wissenschaften. Leipzig, 1873. 

Deals with the Lifa Language on pp. 51-86 more folly than in No. 12. 

24. The Story of the Lifu Mission, by S.Macfarlane, London, 1873. 

25. “Note sur la Nouvelle-Calédonie,” par L. Chambeyron. Bulletin de la Soc. de Geog. 
Paris, 1875. 

Notes on the structure of Lifu Island with « diagram showing the raised terraces. 

“3. Crania Ethnica. Les Crdnes dex Races Humaines, par MM. (J. L. A.) Quatrefages (de 
Bréan) et Ernest T. Hamy. Paris, 1882. 

Pp, 281-284, Cranes de Papouas de l'Archipel Loyalty; p. 282 (Fig. 260), Crane de Lifou 
(Mus. d' Hist. Nat. Coll, Marziour, No. 4); Plate XXIV, Criine de Néo-Calédonien 
de Kanala et d'un insulaire de Lifou ([lea Loyalty). 
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27. “ Beitrige zur Kenntnia der Melanesiachen, Mikronesischen und Papuanischen Sprachen, 
von Georg von der Gabelentz und Adolf Bernhard Meyer.” Abhandl. d. phil.-hist. Classe d. 
Konigl. Sachs. Gesells, d. Wissenschaften, VILL. Loipsig, 1882. 

The “ Warterboch zur Sprachenvergleichung, " pp. 397-400, contains Lifu words. 

28. Notes Grammaticoles sur la langue de Lif (Loyallys). D'aprés lee manuscrite du PPP. 
Missionnaire mariste, par le PLA.C. Prétre mariste. Paria, 1882. 

29, “ Anthropologische Ergebnisse einer Reise in der Stidsee und dem Malayischen Archipel. 
HBeachrvibenden Catalog der auf dieser Reise geasmmelien Gesichtamasks von Viélkertypen,” 
von Dr. O. Finsch. Zeitschrift far Ethnology, 1883, Beilage. 

P. 62, A description of Lifu People met on the 8.E. Coast of New Guinea. 
30. Samoa a Hundred Years ago and long before, by George Turner, LL.D. London, 1884, 
Pp. 337-340, The Loyalty Tslands (Ethnological Notes); pp. 338, 339, woodcuts of 
phylacteries and weapons; pp. 354-375, Vocabulary (Nengone, Lifu, New Cale- 
SL, The Melanesian Languages, by BR. H, Codrington, D.D. Oxford, 1885, 
Pp. 478-186, Grammar of Nengone; pp. 38-62, Vocabulary of sa sai References 
are made in the Grammar to the Lifu of No, 28. 


32. “A Comparison of the Dialects of East and West Polynesian, Malay, Malagasy and 
Australian,’ by the Rev. George Pratt. Jour, and Proc, Royal Society of New South Wales, 
1888. 

Contains Vocabularies of Lifu, Nengone and Ini, also Kanola of New Caledonia. 

$3. “ Ueages, mesure et coutumes des néo-calédoniens,” par M. Glaumont. Merve d' Ethno- 
graphie, VII. Paris, 1889, pp. 73-141, 

P. 135, An account of a Lifu Invasion of the Isle of Pines. 

34. “ Childbirth Customs of the Loyalty Islands, aa related by a Mangaian Female Teacher,” 
communicated by Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, LL.D. Jowr, Anthrop, Inasl., xix, 1890, pp. 503-500, 

35. The Melanesians. Studies in the Anthropology and Folk-lore, by R. H. Codrington, D.D. 
Oxford, 1891. 

P, 324, Notice of Currency of Loyalty Islanda, 

36. “ Lea indigénes de Lifon (fleas Loyauté) (en partie d'aprés les observations du Dr. Fran- 
gois),”” par J. Deniker, Bulletin de la Soe. d Anthropologie, t. iv, 4* adr. Paris, 1803, pp. 701-304. 

37. * Note on Chiefs’ Language in Lifu and Ponape," by 8. H. Ray. Transactions of Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalista, held in London, 1802. London, 1809, Vol. I, pp. 800-801. 

38. “The Languages of the New Hebrides," by Sidney H. Ray. Jour. and Proc. Royal 
Society of New South Wailea, xxii, 1893, pp. 101-167. 

Contains a vocabulary of Lifu. Nengone and Taian vocabularies and « great: many abeurd 
etymologies were added by Dr. J. Fraser. Inian is misprinted as Taian. 

$9. “A Study of the Languayre of Torres Straits,” by Sidney H. Ray and Alfred C. Haddon, 
Part L Proc. Royal Irish Acad., 3 aer, 11, Dublin, 1893, and Part II, 3 ser. TV, Dublin, 1807. 

In Part 1, pp. 524-526, is o note on the influence of the Lifu on the Murray Island trans- 
Istion of Seriptures, and in Part II, pp. 120-122, a eimilar note on Lifuan influence 





40, I’ Archipel de la Nouvelle-Calédonia, par A. Bernard, Puris, 1895. 
Contains, p. 200, some general notes on the people of the Loyalty Islands 
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41. Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straita, vol. IIT; Lin- 
guistics by Sidney H. Ray. Cambridge, 1907. 
P. 108, Words in Torres Strait languages introduced from Lifu; pp. 187-189, Notes on 
Lifu influence in Saibai. 
42. The Polynesian Wanderings, by William Churchill Carmegie Institution of Washington, 
1911. 

On p. 84 ig a table of Lifu phonetics compared with Polynesian. It is based only on 
geven words: the Lifu «, causative; nyo, tooth; meci, dic; mek, eye; mumu, 
pitcher wasp; niu (sic), coconut palm; puaka, pig. These are compared with the 
Polynesian; jaka, causative; nijo, tooth; mate, die; mala, eye; mw, to murmur ; 
nin, coconut palm; and puaka, pig. 


43. The History of Melanesian Society, by W. H. BR. Rivers, F.R.S, Cambridge, 1914, Vol. IT. 
P, 233, Note on the Lifu word for the Melanesian gama! or club-house. 


L. Tusi ne ihathi koi ange Thubadesithe me ange Dhadhine, St. John's College, New 
Zealand. Printed at the College Presa, 1853, & pp. 
“Book of Teaching to Boys and Girls,” translated by N. Hector from a New Zealand 
lesson book, with three hymna. 
2. Thith i feew Mesa, No imprint. 
“Prayer of Jesus Messiah.” On back, “ Inia mekwne,” ete., i2, “I believe.” Trans- 
lated by N. Hector, Printed at St. John's College, New Zealand, 1853. 
$. A translation of the Firat Chapter of St. John's Gospel, by William Nihill, about 1555, 
Printed at Nengone by 8. M. Creagh, after tho translator's death. 
4. Drei la nodhei khawe nine ihadhi kowe la nodhei atre, angaire troa khawe kowa chaha Ako- 
tresie, St. John's College. Printed at the Melanesian Preas, 1858, 16 pp. 
“This the prayers for teaching to the people, they to pray to one God." Instruction and 
private prayers for morning and evening. 
6. Drei la Bwebo Anapane nine thathi boi ange Thubodesithe me ange Dhadhine, St. John’s 
College, Printed at the Melanesian Press, 24 pp., no date. 
“This the thing first for teaching to Boys and Girls." A Scripture History, printed 1858. 
6. Dre lo Kueko nine amomone la thine i cha Haze, 8 pp. 
“This the thing for showing the Custom of one God." A short Life of Christ with 
Catechiam: Printed at St. John's, 1858. 
7, Drei la moicha ka loi Jesu Kerisfo la Hupuna 1 Hace hea chins Aane knew Maleko. 
Molanesian Mission Presa, St. John's College, Auckland, 1859, 69 pp. 
“This the report good (of) Jesus Christ the Son of God was written by Mark.” The Gospe 
of St. Mark translated by J. C. Patteson, afterwards Bishop of Melanesia 
8—15. Between 1863 and 1877 various portions of the Bible were translated by 5. Macfarlane, 
J. Sleigh and & M. Creagh. An account of these will be found in: Historical Catalogue of the 
Printed Editions of Holy Scripture in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society, by 
T. H. Darlow, M.A:, and H. F. Moule, M.A. London, 1911, Vol. I, Part 3, pp. 1010-1011. 
¥2 
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16. Tusi Hmitat, ene la Isisinyiken ba Heb memine la Isisinyikeu ka Hnyipize, hna ujéne 
kowe la gene Deku. British and Foreign Bible Society, London, 1900, 1143 pp. 
“ Book Holy, that is the Agreement Old and the Agreement New, turned to the Language 
Lifu."” The Complete Bible. Revised and completed by 8. M. Creagh and J. Sleigh. 
17. Najei Nyima. London, no date, no pagination. 
Published by Religious Tract Society before 1893. Contains 137 hymns. 
18, Tronge i Kerisiano ga la fene kowe la hnengidrai; Ana cinyihane Anei Toone Bunyan ; 
nge hna ujéne kowe la gene Dehu hnei S. M. Oreagh. Sini (i.e., Sydney), 1898, 104 pp. 
“Journey of Christian from the Earth to Heaven,” written by John Bunyan, and turned 
10, Dei la tusi qdne la najei ate froa ining mate e nge nyine amamane la thing + Abiesie. 
Noumea, 1903, 22 pp. 
* "This the book beginning the people to teach so that read and able to know the custom 
of God," A primer. 
20, Najei Nyima. Hymna tranalated into the Lifuan Language, London, London Missionary 
Contains 353 hymns (the Inst twelve in French) and fourteen anthems (one in French). 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES, 


Puats XII. 
Fig. 1. Lif Phylactertes. (Turner's Samoa, p. 338.) 
Fig. 2. Chief's Hat. (Lambert's Maurz, p. 33.) 
Fig. 3. Spear Thrower. The Lifu sep. (Lambert, p. 157.) 
Fig. 4.. Clubs. ‘The central figure is the Lifu hnaeo. (Lambert, p. 157-) 
Fig. 5. Sling. (Lambert, p. 185.) 
PiatTx ALL. 
Fig. 1. Double Cance. (Lambert, p. 57.) 
Fig. 2. Various Types of Houses. (Lambert, p. 6.) 


Fig. 1. Finial of House Post. New Caledonia. (Lambert, p. 77.) 
Fig. 2. Finial of House Post. New Caledonia. (Lambert, p. 121.) 
Fig. 3. Adze. (Lambert, p. 171.) 


Nors.— Lambert's figures refer more particularly to New Caledonm. 


af 


Journal of the Royal Anthropolojzical [nedifnie, Vo. AGP, WUT, Plate Xs. 
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2.—VARIOUS TYPES OF HOUSES. (After Lambert.) 
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2.—FINLAL OF HOUSER POST, 
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STUDIES IN PRIMITIVE LOOMS. 
By H. Lixe Roru. 
Part I. / 


6. Inponestan Looms. 

Tue Indonesian loom belongs to the Pacific type of loom, two forms of which, the 
American and Ainu, have already been described in Part I. There appear to be 
three forms of loom in Indonesia, taking the area in a wide sense, They are the 
Dusun and Iban (Sea Dyak) loom, the Tanun and Igorot transition loom, and the 
Cambodia and Malay loom, They all merge more or less into one another, and L 
are therefore to be taken rather as various stages in the development of the loom | 
than as perfectly distinet forme. 

The following table gives dimensions and capacity of five such looms examined 
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The most pea of thece is the Dusun and [ban loom (Figs. 122 and 123). 
Tt consists of a warp beam attached to two upright posts, a breast beam attached 
to a back strap, seve seieea iis rods, a shed stick, one “ single ” heddle, a beater-in, a 
temple, and a soa The warp is continuous, and the weaver sits on the floor. 
The breast beam is almost in the weaver’s lap, whence the warp rises at an angle 
of about 35° up towards the warp beam (Fig. 123). As there is only a “single ” 
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heddle there are no treadles, nor dees there appear to be any special loom frame, 
and the loom can be set up wherever there are a couple of suitable posts and a 
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FIG.122 DUSUN LOOM BORNEO, S8sRIT. MUS. 


suitable floor or platform. According te Hose and McDougall,’ The weaving is 
done only by the women, though the men make the machinery employed by them.” 


' The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, Lond., 1912, I, p, 221. 
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Most of the webs commence with two heading rods. The Horniman Muceum 
specimen has an extra rod over and parallel with the heddle rod (Fig. 124), evidently 
to"be used as a handle or raiser. In most of the looms the warp and weft are both 
double (sisters), The British Museum specimen is provided with a temple’ 





SWORD BEATER-iN 
FIC.|24 (BAN LOOM $DETAILS. HORNIMAN MUSEUM 


and has two warp beams; it has an insignificant brocade pattern woven-in on the 
wrong side, as well as a warp pattern echeme extending the whole width of the cloth, 
thus — 


Selvedge. mm.|Red ...87 |lablue 4 |Yellow... 4.5/Gr. yell 5 | Dk. blue... 2.5 
Dark blue ... 2.5|Gr. yell. 3.5| Yellow... 4.5|L. blue 6 | Red ...50 | Selvedge 

Light blue ... 2.5 | Yellow... 4.5) Gr. yell. 3.5 Dk. blue 14 | Groyel 9.5) Total, 277 mm. 
Yellow ...2.{leblne 4 |Red ...58 |. blue 6 | Yellow... 2.5) (= 106 ins) 
Green-yellow 3.5|/Dk. blue 14 |Gr. yell. 3.5|Yollow...4 |L. blue 2.5 






The coloured warp is a characteristic of these looms, In the specimen in the 
Liverpool Museum the figured pattern ia woven-in similarly on the wrong side and 
follows the laying of the warp, which repeats in eights as shown in Fig. 125, nearest 
to where the work has been left unfinished. There is another figure pattern further 
away (not shown), which does not agree with this warplaying. The warp at the 


' A loom from Sermata Island, between Timor and Timor-laut, in the British Museum. 
in provided with a similar temple but quite flat, 12 mm. broad and 4 mm. depth of point. 
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selvedgefbegins with red and follows on with blue and white, then red in the centre 
for a width of 14.5 cm. (5} inches), and then white, blue, yellow and red to the 
opposite celvedge. The weft is gold, blue, white, and green yarn, 
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A similar loom (Fig. 1254) is found in Sumatra, whence H. O. Forbes brought 
one from Moeara Doea in 1873, now in the British Museum. The particulars are : 





BACK STRAP © 


Fié 125A 

LOOM PARTS spanish 
oc SPOOL WITH BAMBU MEDDLE TRA CHO COREES - 

TEMPLE, A NEEDLE FITE® x CASE CUT OFF 7 ROUND ROD (883). ORIT.tAUS. 

INTO APIECE OF SPLITCANE -ED AT THE NODE. 





length, beam to beam inclusive, 324 inches (or 82.5 em.); width of web, 
17 inches (or 45. cm.); 136 warp to the inch (or 53.5 to the em.); 32 picks 
to the inch (or 12.6 to the em.). Warp and weft twisted: leashes continuous, 
alternate, overlapping. Breast beam rectangular in eection; warp beam of wood 
1} inches (or 4.5 em.) in diameter, There is no reed. The temple consists of a 
flat piece of cane with needle inserted in a split at both ends, and reminds one of 
the similar American tool (Pigs.36 and 37.) The warp is coloured in bands of red, 
yellow, and blue, a further pattern on blue ground being made tn the centre, 42 by 
5 inches (or 12 by 12.7 em.), by means of white, red, crimson, and yellow yarns, 
the ends of which are cut off on the surface when done with. There are two heddles, 
one for the general weave and one for making the border. The back strap is com- 
posed of a piece of bark, 15 by 5 inches (or 38 by 12.7 cm.), padded on the inside 
by cotton wool sewn into a bag of coarse cotton. The ends of the strap are 
strengthened by pieces of cane to which the beam ends are attached. 

This form of loom is also found in the Philippine Islands, among the Ifugagos, 
Tingiaus, ete.,' in Assam, in parts of Burma among the Karens, and also 
in Tibet, but somewhat modified. Hose and McDougall® tell us as regards 
Borneo that weaving “is the only craft in which Ibans [Sea Dvyaks] excel 
all other peoples,” although my necessarily more limited experience leads me 
to the conclusion that Tlanun weaving far excels that of the Than. Hose 
and McDougall continue; “Their methods [7.¢., thoee of the Iban] are similar to 
those of the Malay and have probably been learnt from them.” Here, too, I must 
differ, for as we shall see directly, the loom used by the Malays proper is a more 
advanced article than that used by the Ibans, and if the Tbans had learnt from the 
Malays I think we are more likely to have found among them an imperfect or 


1 See Worcester, Philippine Jour. Sc, 1, No. 8. 
* Op at. I, p. 220. 
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degenerate form of loom, ratber than a more primitive one than that used by the 
Malays. In the same way that the house building of the Kenyahs, and the padi 
cultivation of the Klemantans, are both inferior to these arts as practised by the 
Kayans, from whom the Kenyahs and Klemantans are thought to have learnt the 
arts.’ The Ibans probably brought their loom with them from Sumatra. The 
Dusuns are probably of Philippine origin, and hence the survival of this primitive 
loom amongst them. They possess a considerable amount of Chineze blood, and 
from this one would be inclined to think they might have adopted an improved 
method of weaving, in the same way as they have improved their cultivation by 
adopting the plough. But the Chinese who settled among them probably took 
Dusan wives to themselves, and as weaving is women’s work in these parts, and 
there were no Chinese women to show them better, the primitive loom has survived ; 
and as a corollary, but as a side issue here, ploughing being men’s work the Dusun 
were taught by the Chinese men how to plough, and that tool has been retained. 

An observation of T, Chapman, quoted by me,* runa as followa: “ At present 
there are only two kinds of looms : the tempoh, at which the weaver sits on the floor 
and uses his hands only; and the fenjak, at which the weaver sits on a bench and 
uses hands and feet, the latter working the treadles. The cloths are much better 
and closer woven on the tumpoh looms. Both looms are picturesquely clumsy and 
the work slow.” Here Chapman is referring to the Than loom and to the Malay 
loom, which, as he indicates, show wide divergence from each other, The Iban 
may, no doubt, have learnt from the Malay in occasionally adopting the latter’s 
loom, and to say that what they know of weaving they have learnt from the Malay 
can only refer to what they have learnt of weaving on Malay looms, while the 
superior work produced on their own looms shows they are not yet conversant with 
the methods of the later intruder. 

The Bhotiyas loom, Darjeeling (Fig. 128), shows some advance on the Iban and 
Dusun loom in being provided with three single heddles instead of one. Apart from 
this and the heavy composite beater-in, it is similar to the Borneo specimens, but 
is also provided with a cloth beam, or second warp beam, according to one’s point 
of yiew. The warp, which is spun wool, is only partly continuous and is arranged 
as follows: No. 1 warp starting from the cloth- or No. 2 warp-beam, goes its 
round over the breast beam across the three heddles, three shed sticks, laze-red 
and warp beam until it reaches the second warp beam from the opposite direction, 
when tt starts the return journey, getting back as No. 4 warp. The same laying 
holds good for No, 2 warp, which returns as No.3. The length of the loom, 1.c., 
breast beam to first warp beam inclusive, is 9 feet 10 inches (or 3 m.), and the 
width of the cloth is 17 inches (or 43cm.). The shed sticks are bevel-edged, about 





2 Notions of Sorank, IT, p. 30. 
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14 inches (or 3.8 cm.) wide and 27 inches (or 69 cm.) long, the omddle one 


being slightly curved like a boomerang. The laze red consists of a piece of cane 
about 2 inch (or 12.7 mm.) in diameter, round which every warp is wound once 
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Fig. 129. BHOTIYA SwoRp BEATER-IN. BANKFIELD Museum 


20 tliat the rod can be rolled backwards and forwards, and still keep the threads in 
position, There are three spools of the Aa form about # inch (or 9.5mm.) in 
diam, and 24 inches (or 61 cm.) long, and when completely filled the ends are 
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likewise covered.' The weft is double (“sisters”) and the warp is single. The 
heddle leashes, which are spiral, naturally require to raise two warp threads in every 
leash to make the pattern, The beater-in (Fig. 129) consiste of a heavy piece of 
waod 31 inches (or 79 cm.) long by 34 inches (or 8.2 em.) wide, very thick at 
the back and tapering to the front, where it is provided with a piece of wrought 
iron (not hoop iron), let in lengthwise and protruding about inch (or 12.7 mm.) 
beyond the wood, This blade, like the back iteelf, is wedge-shaped in section. The 
heaviness of this tool may be necessary as a very coarse wool has to be beaten in. 
The edge of the iron, the back of the beater-in, and both edges of all three shed 
sticka, are deeply serrated from friction in the working. The temple is cut out of 
a thin strip of cane shouldered and pointed at both ends. 
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Another Bhotiya loom, which I saw at work at the Coronation Exhibition in 
London in 1910, is now likewise in Bankfield Museum, and is fitted up for making 
rugs or pile cloth. It is provided with a ball of weft instead of a epool of weft. In 
other respects the two looms are similar, The length from beam to beam inclusive 
was about 18 feet (about 5.5 m.), with continuous warp, and the angle of rice of the 
warp from the weaver was scemewhat under 30°. The method of ineerting the pile 
is shown in Fig. 150. It may be likened to that of a heddle with very thick three-ply 
leushes, which gets overtaken by the weaving and is left two picks behind, after 
which the red is withdrawn and the upstanding loops cut along the whole length, 


tA like form of spool is found on the Sermata loom already mentioned. Note, p. 326, 
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with a resultant pile. The rug on this loom was about 3 feet (or 1 m,) long, 
and several are made at intervals on one warp laying and beaming. When I pur- 
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chased this specimen the heavy beater-in was not included in the sale, as T was told 
it was an heirloom without which the weaveress could not work, and a replica 
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was of no use to her as it did not and could not possess the qualities of the original. 
[ had to content myself with the replica, and concluded it to be a case of weavers’ 
ritual. 

The Bhotiya loom ia evidently the same as that described by Moorcroft and 
Trebeck as being in use among the Northern Ladakis? The Igorot and Danun 
looms are a step in advance of the Than and Dusun and Bhotiya looms in eo far that 
they possess reeds. 

An Igorot loom in the British Museum, obtained from Mount Isarog, Luzon, 
by Jagor (see Fig. 131), consists of a breast beam, two heading rods, one “ single ” 
heddle, a beater-in, two laze rods, a warp beam, four spools, and a wooden back 
strap or yoke. Length from beam to beam inclusive 42 inches (or 1.07 m.); width 
of web 15 inches (or 38 em.), The warp, which is continuous, consists of'a fine non- 
spun fibre (? musa), and so does the weft. There are 62 picks to the inch (or 24.4 
to the cm.), and 28 warp (sisters) to the inch (or 11 to the em.) In the web there 
is a wider space between every two warp threads than between every two picks, the 
picks being all equidistant. As in the Bhotiya and Hanun looms the warp is wound 
round one of the laze rods (see Figs. 128 and 134), The pattern, an Oxford shirting 
design, is obtained by means of dark blue warp and weft at regular intervals, The 
spools are thin pieces of cane of varying lengths, viz., 8.5, 42.5, 44.5 and 52 em. 
long respectively, that is to say they extend for the full width of the web and over ; 
three of them have form Abl and one approximating form Ab3. The heddle rod 
and laze rod ends are curiously pointed, like a round spear head. The heddle leashes 


are continuous, alternate, overlapping, and consist of strong doubled fibre. 
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The reed frame consists of two pieces of cane—a top piece and a bottom piece ; 
the teeth are of fine cane whose ends fit into a groove in the bottom piece, where 


1 Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan . . . 1819-1825, London, 1841. 
ii, pp. T2-74. 
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they are fastened in position by means of geome strongly twisted fibre which passes 
between every one of them, de. through the dents, and round one or two slips of 
cane, placed on either side along the grcove. The upper ends of the canes fit loosely 
‘without any tying up into the upper part of the frame, which has been split in two 
to receive them. 

A loom from Sangir island (Fig. 1324) between Celebes and Mindanao, obtained 
by the British Mureum in 1872 (M. Steller), is similar to the Igorot Icom. The 
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particulars are as follow : length, beam to beam inclusive, 27 inches (or 68.5 em.)-: 

width of web, 8] inches (or 22 cm.); 42 warp to the inch (or 16.5 to the em.) ; 

40 picks to the inch (or 15.7 to the em,), The whole fabric is of non-spun fibre. The 

warp is made to keep in pairs by passing two of them through one dent. A piece of 

non-spun plaited fibre about 5mm. broad appears to have been used as a hack strap. 
VOL, XLVI. E 
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There are two heddles with non-spun, continuous, alternate overlapping leashes. 
Non-spun leashes are rare. There is an elaborate brocaded pattern woven through 
the web in broad bands of blue and red alternately, the bands being of varying width 
of 3}inehes (or 8.9 cm.). Besides thefine small reed fixed top and bottom with f airly 
stiff canes and quite rigid, there is also a small light beater-in, There are three spools, 
one each for the red, blue and buff weft, and as in the Ancient Peruvian loom (Fig. 40) 
and the Okale loom (Plate II) and the Borneo loom (Fig. 125), this loom is provided 
with pattern laze rods. 

The curious fact about these looma is that in addition to the reed they are 
furnished with a wooden sword beaterin as well. Regarding this coexistence of 
reed and beater-in on one and the same loom, Meyer and Richter® say that “ strictly 
speaking where the loom has been enriched by a reed the beater-in is superfluous, 
In the same way as our looms possess a reed, but no beater-in. The latter has been 
retained as a survival in order to give the reed efficient support (festen Rueckhalt zu 
geben) and to serve at the game time as a bester-in as before, which means that the 
heater-in was partly at least put to a new use.” They say also that we must have 
more definite information as to the local use of the beater-in, on looms provided 
with @ reed, in various parts of the Archipelago before we can adopt a definite con- 
clusion on the point. Failing the advent of such information I offer the following 
explanation :—The canes of the reed are not fastened to the upper bar of the reed 
frame (and the same absence of top fastening occurs in the Ilanun loom about to be 
described) and as a result when hard pressed these canes come away from the top 
bar, which necessitates the retention of the wooden benter-in with the object of its 
performing its work as before. But owing to the presence of the reed the beater-in 
cannot do the whole of the work it did before, and instead of assisting the reed and 
being thus put to a new use, the reed takes some of its work from the beater-in. 
When the canes of the reed are fixed top and bottom they have sufficient rigidity 
to beat-in, and seem then also made stouter, and the wooden beater-in being no 
longer necessary gets gradually discarded, The coexistence of theee two tools on 
one and the same loom therefore indicates a transition state, in which the primary 
use of the reed appears to be that of a warp spacer, before the discovery was made 
that it could be used as a beater-in as well. I do not think the absence of top 
fastenings on the reed is a sign of decadence, for the reagon that the tool is not likely 
to have come into use full-blown, but by degrees and as a warp spacer form at first. 


1. M. Pleyte (De Iniandsche Nijverheid in West Java, Batavia, 1912, pl. viii) figures a 
loom from Zuid-Banten, with both reed and sword (beater-in). ‘The details are not very clear, 
but if the reed is as flimsy as it looks the surviving presence of the more primitive beater-in is 

* Webgeract aus dem Ostindischen Archipele mil besonderer Rueckaicht auf Gorontales in Nord 
Celebes, Ethnographieche Mizzellen, Dresden Museum, ii, No. 6, p. 47. 
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As a matter of fact, J..A. Loeber'saye: ‘‘ In Borneo there is to ke found a very 
primitive form of this reed. It looks like a rake without the handle and betrays 
its purpose without any doubt.” He tells us specimens from South and East Borneo 
ean be seen in the Ethnographical Museum, Leiden, and one from Borneo in the 
Grassi Museum, Leipzig. He gives an illustration of such a warp epacer which is 
reproduced in Fig. 135 as nearly as poesible, but his illustration is far tco minute— 





WARP SPACER ON A BORNEO LOOM. FROM T.A.LOEBER Ih 
WEVEN IN NEDERLANDSCH-INDIE . AMSTERDAM, 1963, P30. 


it is only 23 mm, long—for us to do more than to agree that it dces repreeent a warp 
spacer, and to add that probably several warp threads pass through one dent, mstead 
of every warp thread having a dent to iteelf. Whether the dents are produced by 
cutting notehes in the stick or by the insertion of pegs is not clear frem the illus- 
tration, but as Loeber says it looks like a rake, pegs must be inferred. 

In the Cambridge Museum of Archeeology and Ethnology there is an Ilanun 
loom from the Tampaseuk district of British North Borneo, brought home in 1915 
by Ivor H. N. Evans (Figs. 134, 135 and 136). It consists of breast beam, reed, two 
“single” heddlex, two laze rods, warp beam, back strap, beater-in, and seven spools. 
Length, beam to beam inclusive, 25 inches (or 64 cm.) ; width of web, Jog inches 
(or 86 cm.); 42 warp to the inch (or 16.5 to the om.), all single; 42 picks to the 
incl: (or 16.5 to the em.), all treble (‘‘sistera™), The breast beamis 50 inches 
(or 1.27 m.) long and more or less square, 4 by 3.8cm.; the warp beam is 5 cm. 
square. The heddle rod and leashes are similar to those on the Igorot loom (Fig. 132). 
One laze rod is 3 cm. in diameter, the other is 1.4 cm. in diameter. The back 
strap (Fig. 134) consists of a piece of raw hide on the outside; the inside 
or concave surface is covered with red cotton cloth and this again is 
covered with a piece of green hide with a pattern cut out of it like 
fretwork. 

There is one large transverse spool and six small spools (Fig. 136) for carrying 
the embroidery weft in mauve, orange, yellow, red, green, and white. The warp 
laying repeats itself after every sixth thread. As the embroidery runs for every 
two and every four threads of warp (equals 6 threads) there is a correspondence 
between the warp laying and the brocading, from which one may conelude that the 
laying is intended as a guide to the brocading. 


' Hel Weven in Nederiandsch-indte Bull. Kolonial Mua. te Haarlem, No. 29, December 
LOO, p. 30, 
Ze 
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The reed is similar in principle to the Igorot reed, that is, the canes are not 
fastened at the top and are}very fine, and perhaps on account of their fineness, or 
to compensate to some extent for their want of top-fastening, or perhaps even as 
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a step towards such fastening, the canes are loosely looped together for a distance 
of 3 em. at one end and 7 cm, at the otherend (Fig. 135), Altogether the reed frame 
: is more elaborate in construction than the Igorot one, while the loose looping at the 
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ends is a step in advance. With this we approach a completion of the chain of 
evidence of the evolution of the reed, for the next step is the making of a complete 
frame in which the canes are fastened top and bottom, To summarize it we have :— 


(a) The Borneo warp spacer—a pegged rod allowing two or more warp threads 
to pass through every dent, with which the old sword beater-in is used 
quite independently. 

(b) The pegzed rod prevents entanglement, thereby assisting the progress of 
the work. This advantage is increased by having a dent for every 
warp, which in its turn necessitates finer pegs or canes, so that the 
increased number shall still fit into the same limited space. A finer 
yarn with more warps to the inch likewise necessitates finer pegs or 
eanes. 

(c) The finer canes are found to be too pliable, and require a top support, which 
is given by means of a groove in an upper bar. 

(@) This step is followed by the perception that, in addition to its original 
function of a warp spacer, the now incipient reed frame could be made 
to act as a beater-in, with advantage to the evenness and closeness of 
the web. To do this the fine reeds must be fastened in the top bar as 
well as in the lower one, and as the frame becomes more rigid it adopts 
the secondary function, and the sword beater-in is ultimately discarded, 


The raddle, or, as the Scotch call it, the evener, used as o warp spacer in laying 
out the warp, will probably have had a similar development to that of the reed. 

The development thus described practically overcomes the difficulty referred 
to long ago by Tylor? of not being able to follow changes of one and the same people 
at different times, and satisfies the canon laid down by Karl Pearson*—that steps 
of sequence should be drawn from the usage of one tribe or group of tribes— for we 
see this evolution going on at this day among more or less alhed peoples m one more 
or less restricted area. 

The African herring-bone stick (Fiz. 98) may have been evolved out of the old 
Roman spaced slot-rod found at Gurob, Egypt, which Flinders Petrie conjectures 
to have been a warp spacer. The distance in time from Egypt to Borneo is consider- 
able, and if this Roman warp spacer has migrated eastwards it has had not only ample 


\ Researches into the Early History of Mankind, Ind ed., London, 1878, p. 150: “It happens 
unfortunately that but little evidence as to the early history of civilization is to be got by direct 
observation—that is, by contrasting the condition of a low race at different times, 80 as to see 
whether its culture has altered in the meanwhile.” 

* Grammar of Science, 2nd ed., London, p. 359: “ To find sequences of fact—a growth of 
evolution expresaible by a scientific law—we must follow the changes of one tribe or people 
at a time.” His objection does not affect the question of the evolution of the shuttle either, 
for we find, aa ia the case with the reed, all its successive steps in a very circumscribed aren. 
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time for its travels, but also ample time in which to alter or Improve iteelf. That 
such alterations do take place we have plenty of evidence, and for our purposes we 
may cite as an example the case of the Santa Cruz loom. This, as I will show later 
on,in travelling from Indonesia to ite present limit, has traversed almost as many 
miles as the Roman warp spacer must have traversed if it did go from Egypt to 
Indonesia. The Santa Cruz loom, in a probably much shorter space of time, has 
considerably altered and, to some extent, improved itself, and we should expect 
some alteration in the Roman warp spacer, But the poasible alteration from sawn 
slots to pegs is not much to find aftera lapse of nearly two thousand years of travel, 
and as we see the evolution of the reed now going on in the East there ia no need 
to search far afield for its origin. The fact that we have before us all the stages 
of this evolution in a restricted area makes it quite likely that the Borneo pegged 
stick warp spacer (Fig. 133) is indigenous to Indonesia, and this view is in accord- 
ance with the general evidence which tends to show that one birthplace of weaving 
was in this part of the world.t 

An incomplete model of a Bugis loom in the Cambridge Museum of Archwology 
and Ethnology, brought home by W. W, Skeat, belongs to the same form as that of 
the Igorot and Tlanun looms, being supplied with a ‘‘ single” heddle and a reed. 
But the remarkable points are the method by which the warp is fixed on the breast 
beam and the curious grooving of the warp beam. The breast beam is made of 
twolongitudinal blocks (Fig. 137), one being tongued and the other grooved longi- 
tudinally, which when fitted together hold the warp very securely. It cannot be 
revolved like a roller breast beam, because in section the two parts together are 


+ Having used the words sley and batten (Part II, bottom of p, 144) without defining them, 
I have been asked by a vigilant student to explain their meaning, Mill managers, loom tuners 
and weavers, use the word eley and reed as synonymous terms for that collection of reed canes 
(or reed wires in modern looms) which in their frame act as warp spacers and beaters-in, the 
workpeople generally using the word sley in preference to the word reed. They call the upper 
horizontal part of the reed frame the Aand-tree, but Fox (The Mechaniam of Weaving, London, 
1S11, p. 467) calls both the upper and lower part of this frame the rid, while others call these 
parts battens. Vox also gives the name sley to the shuttle box beam attached on power loome 
to the lower part of the frame (op. cit., p. 326, Fig. 169), Definitions from practical men are not 
always alike. The beating-in of the welt “is performed by what is termed the lay, which carries 
the reed dividing the warp threads. The lay performs two distinct functions, the beating up 
of the weit and carrying the shuttle " (Thos. R. Ashenhurst, A Practical Treatise on Wearing and 
Dyeing, Huddersfield, 1893, Sthed.). “The hatten consists of two flat pieces of wood into which 
grooves are cut for the reed or sley, which is fixed in by iron or wooden pins, and is suspended 
from the capes of the loom" (Alf. Barlow, The Principles of Weaving, London, 1878, p. 62). 
Formerly the whole reed frame, together with the two supporting side pieces and cross top Ppieoe, 
was known collectively aa the batten ; nowadays it is known as the going part. The word batten 
marked on the reed (Fig. 113) is used in the ordinary sense of a thin strip of wood, and in this 
instance to indicate that this portion of the frame is not the same as the heavy horizontal picce 
below it. The word side-battens mentioned on p. 144 is used also in the sense of a strip of wood. 
Being here on the subject of reeds, I may point out that on-p. 147, line 4 from top, the indication 
to Fig, 115 should be to Fig, 117. 
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rectangular, that is to say, it has flat sides like a board, and can only be turned over 
from side to side so that the tension of the warp 1s not delicately adjusted, and must 
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in most cases be too taut or too alack. This flat-sidedness constitutes a transition 
towards the Malay and Cambodian loom, which we shall have to deal with directly. 
In principle it is somewhat similar to the very primitive African vertical mat loom 
beams (Fig.50, etc.), which are likewiee not revolvable, but have a groove cut length- 
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wise, into which the warp is pressed and held down tightly by a rod pressed and 
tied down on top to prevent it from slipping. Meyer and Richter! illustrate a 
similar breast beam from Gorontales in Celebes. 
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The warp beam of the Bugis model 
differs also in another respect from warp 
beams met with outside this region. It —_ sneast 
has two longitudinal grooves which join = 
under the separating piece left, forming #oRweo-macay 
it into a longitudinal bridge (Fig. 138). A “*"®*-US.ARCH Nal. RSHELEORD 
more advanced form of this grooving is 
illustrated by Meyer and Richter as 
belonging to the Celebes loom just 
referred to, in their Plate I, No. 22 (cee 
Fig. 139). Inthe Gorontales illustration 
the resultant two bridges are cut up into 
four enlarzed atthe looseend, and 
the authors speak of the whole as a Laerm 
Vorrichtung (signal-, rattle- arrange- 
ment). A still more complicated form of 
this warp beam exists on a Javanese 
loom in the Manchester Municipal School 
of Technology (Fig. 140). It has six loose 
tongues, which vibrate with every move- 
ment on the loom, and strike against the 
back, making a rattling noe. Ithink (Qi}== == ) 
the arrangement has something todo with Ww. \g=_ = neat ae 
the ritual of weaving, for Mr. W. Myers, —* 4 
M.&c., lecturer in the textile testing 
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department, informs me that when the loom was received the donor (whore 
name has been unfortunately forgotten) explained that every time a pick 
was made the Javanese weaver struck o bambu gong (Fig. 143), placed along- 
side, a sort of swishing blow with the sword beaterin, There are signs of wear on 
top of the gong, the atriking of which can have nothing to do with the weaving, 
and which I would suggest is an act to propitiate or warn some spirit. In connection 
with this gounding warp beam there is an instrument bound up with some loom 
parts from Ceylon, in the British Museum, which may possibly likewe have sume- 
thing to do with weavers’ magic (Fig. 1414), The tongue, which lies flat on ite baee, 
can be raized 24 inches (or 6 cm.) at the loose end, and makes a loud clacking 
noise when dropped. The hole H may have served to hold a knob. 
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We now come to the Malay, Javanese, and Cambodian forma, a class of loom 
provided with a reed, and whose characteristic is the flat warp beam already 
referred to, combined with the rudiments of a loom frame. 

The model of one of these is in the Cambridge Museum of Archmwology and 
Ethnology, It was brought home by the late R. Shelford, who called it a “ floor 
loom.” Tt hasthe warp board fitted into a slot in the front edge of each of a couple 
of posts (Fig. 144), The warp board is provided with one “single” heddle and a 
shuttle of form Bbl. The canes in the reed frame are fastened both top and bottom, 
and not at bottom only. The sword beater-in has a bent haft, somewhat like the 
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handle of a kris. The back strap is of wood. With the presence of the back 
strap and the single heddle the necessity for any loom frame has not yet become 
apparent, although the two warp posts form a beginning. 

A similar form of loom is illustrated in Fig. 145, copied frem that of a Bali 
weaver by Nicuwenhuis, in the periodical Nederiandsh-Indie. In this the warp board 
posts or supports are slotted from the top down the middle and not at the front edge. 
In another model (Fig. 146), also brought home by Shelford, the warp beam fits 
into a pair of posts swung from the top of the loom frame, which look as though they 
had originally been on the ground, as shown in Fig. 144. In a Pahang loom model 
given me by Leonard Wray, and at present in Bankfield Museum, these hanging 
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supports have become elongated arms provided with oblong openings at their ends 
(Fig. 148) into which the warp board fits. This arrangement looks very like that of 
the “ going part ” of our hand looms. 

A still farther development is to be seen in a Kelantan loom mode brought 
home by W. W. Skeat, now in the Cambridge Mugeum of Archmology and Ethnology, 
in which the arms or side battens have disappeared altogether, leaving only the 
ends, furnished with the warp beam openings, which are held np by cord (Figs. 147 
and 149). It will be noticed in one of the Malay and Bali arrangements (Figs. 146 


3 A model Malay loom in the British Museum from the Raniofl Sarawak has « similar 
beater-in. 
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and 147), that the warp emerges, so to speak, from the lower edge of the warp board, 
while in another Malay loom (Fig. 144) the warp comes away from tke wpper edge. 

In Rafiles’ History of Java, Plates, 1844, pl. [X, we are given an illustration of 
a loom, native name fenvnon, from that island, which, while lacking comewhat in 
clear detail of the parte, gives us an intelligible idea of the whole (Fig. 150). On the 
other hand, Meyer and Richter give us fairly clear details of the parte of one loom, 
but curiously enough omit any illustration of the loom as a whole (even omitting 
details of the warp-board supports), eo essential for arriving at a correct notion of 
what the loom is like, In this respect the full-sized loom from Java in the Manchester 
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Municipal School of Technology, already referred to, may be examined with advantage. 
Set up it is very eimilar to the one depicted by Raffles. The approximate 
length of warp is about 100 feet (or 30 metres), It consists of the warp beard, 
already deseribed, supported on slotted peste, a breatt beam, reed, “ cingle ” Leddle, 
laze-rod, shed sticks and wocden back strap,’ temple wanting (Fig. 151). There are 82 
warp (“single”) to the inch (cr 82.3 to the em.) and 49 picks (threefeld) to the 
inch (or 19.3 to theem.). Although a primitive joom, the work is equal in every 
way t the best that can be produced on any loom, the relvedge is excellent and tke 


4 Of the same shape as that of the mcdel Malay locm in the Britieh Museum, referred to in 
note, p. 345. 
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Apart from the figured pattern in the cloth iteelf, 


web fine and even throughout, 


the brocade of gold thread—gold (?) tape wound round a two-fold yellow yarn— 
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(Fig. 87).4 Separate hard wood polished sword beaters-in are used for the figured 
pattern and for the brocade pattern, The reed is well and neatly made, the canes 
are fastened top and bottom and show considerable elasticity. The laze rod is of 
hard palm rind with the ends spear-shaped aa in the Ilanun loom (Fig. 134). The 
shuttles belong to type Bbl, the gold-thread spool being topped with a carved 
knob. ? 

A flat warp board similar to thoee above described, but placed horizontally 
instead of vertically,is met with in Cambodia and ia illustrated by J. 8. Black* without 
any explanation in the text. I have reproduced it in Fig. 152 and the reproduction is, 
I hope, accurate in general, but owing to the smallness of the original the details 
cannot be correctly given, The points in this illustration which strike one imme- 
diately are the downward elope of the warp away Jrom the weaver and the more or 
less flat position of the warp board, this board or beam being apparently not supported 
on posts, but fastened in position by means of cordage. It is probable that the flat 
outwardly sloping position of the warp board indicates the original position of this 
class of warp beams, such position being the least developed. The provision of 
double heddles and treadles renders some sort of framework necessary, in fact they 
are the cause of the existence of the framework, which appears to be mede up of 
two distinct parts, viz. (1) the portion supporting the heddles and reed in which is 
placed the weaver’s seat, and (2) the portion which supports the warp board or beam, 
Apparently these two portions are quite distinct, but have come together, forming 
perhaps the origin of the loom frame. 


Absence of rod is alao mentioned by Harrison, 20, op. cit., p. 48, with regard to the Lengua, 
Gantt: Atmantvan. Bom: 

= Wm. Mareden mentions two forms of looms in Sumatra (History of Sumaira, London, 
1783, p. 148), but neither of his descriptions is clear. He says: “Some of their work is very 
fine and the patterns prettily fancied. Their loom or apparatus for weaving (iunnone) is 
extremely defective, and renders their progress tedious. One end of the warp being made fast 
toa frame, the whole is kept tight, and the web stretched out by means of a species of yoke, 
which fastens behind the body, as the person weaving site down. Every second of the longi- 
tudinal threads passes separately through a set of reeds. like the teeth of a comb, and the 
alternate one through another set. These ore forced home at each return of the shutile, 
rendering the warp close and even. The alternate threads of the warp cross cach other, up 
and down, to admit the shuttle, not from the extremities, as in our loom, nor effected by the 
feet, but by turning edgeways two flat sticks which pass through. The shuttle, fooraA, is a 
hollow reed, about 16 inches long, generally ornamented on the outside and closed at one end, 
having in it » small bit of stiok, on which is rolled the woof or shoot. The silk clouts have 
naually a gold head. They use sometimes another kind of loom, still more simple than this, 
being no more than a frame in which the warp is fixed, and the woof darned with a Jong small 
pointed shuttle. They make use of a machine for spinning the cotton very like ours. The 
women are expert af: embroidery, the gold and silver thread for which is procured from China, 
os well as their needles. For common work their thread is the poolay before mentioned, or 
(laments of the pesang (musa).” 

a4 A Journey round Siam,” Geographical Journal, VITI, 18%, p. 435. 
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[t seems that the formation of the complete loom frame out of two independent 
portions is due to the considerable development of the warp board supports, which 
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we do not find outside Indonesia. The illustration (Fig. 153) of a Miihzo loom as 
given by Colonel R. G. Woodthorpe* may at first sight appear to controvert the 
1 “Some Account of the Shans and Hill Tribes of the States on the Mekong," Jour. Anthrop 
Fnat., 1896, p. 20. 
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fact that the frame is made up of two distinct portions, but the appearance of thie 
Miihso Joom indicates rather artificial than natural growth. That is to say the 
erowth has been due to exotic influences, Thus the warp post points to a survival 
of the Pacific type of loom, and the free reed to a period previous to that of the frame 
which would be adopted with the double heddles and treadles when the latter were 
eopied from the Chinese. We have something similar in the Ashanti loom (Fig. 107), 
where a heavy stone, placed at some distance from the frame, serves aa a warp beam ; 
but, ag has been pointed out, this loom grew up under exotic (European) influence. 
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This flat warp beam is found algo in Japan and Corea (Figs. 154, 154a), being, 
however, modified in both countries to the extent that the centre portion is cut away 
until the tool looks like a short equare bladed canoe paddle. The object served by 
the flatness of the beam is not very clear. To a people devoid of mechanical genins, 
who are unable to make use of a round beam becanse they evidently could not invent 
a cross-head to prevent unwinding, a flat board would be sufficiently heavy to keep 
its position, and that position would be assured somewhat by a slope, as shown in the 
illustration of the Cambodian loom (Fiz. 152). On the other hand, with this sort of 
beam the tension is not so easily regulated. On all looms provided with more or 
less squared, instead of round, beams the beams can only be turned the exact distance 
of the centre of one of the four sides to the centre of the next side, there being no 
intermediate shades of distance to get the exact amount of tautness required in the 
warp, This want of means of adjustment may be the explanation of the survival 
of the back strap with complete loom frame as seen in the Kelantan loom (Fig. 149), 

‘There are a few small points to call attention to in the loom frames, The Pahang ° 
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Malay loom (Fig, 148) is supplied with the usual complete harness for working the 
heddles (whipple trees and not pulleys being in use); the treadles consist of two 
pieces of bambu placed transversely to the warp, forming a convenient foothold. 
In the Cambodian loom (Fig. 152) the harnese appears not to be so far advanced as 
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yet, and unfortunately is not as clearly shown in the original as could’ be wished, but 

the indication is to a loose cord passing from one heddle over cross pieces on top of 

the loom frame, and down to the other heddle, The treadlesa appear to be similar 

to those in Fig. 148, and in the Kelantan loom (Tig. 149) the upper cord joming the 
2A 2 
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heddles pasces through the natural hollow of a piece of bambu supported on the top 
of the frame. 

Belonging to the Indonesian ceries is the well-known Santa Cruz form of loom, 
chiefly remarkable for the long distance it has wandered away irom what was pre- 
sumably its original home. ‘The loom is, as we shall see, not by any means limited 
to the island of Santa Cruz, but is found on the route to this group from the eastern 
outekirt of Indonesia. 

The specimen in Bankfield Museum (Fig. 155), which is quite typical, consists 
of breast and warp beams, two heading rods, four laze-rods, one “single ” heddle, 
sword beater-in and spool, The heading- and laze-rods are narrow strips of cane 
Linch (or .6 em.) across the flats ; the heddle rod is of wood 223 inches (or 63 cm.) 
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long, the leashes being made of twisted fibre and are continuous, alternate over- 
lapping. The beaterin is of hard wood fairly well polished, flat and oval and 
tapering from the middle to a fine edge all round, measuring }imeh (or .6 cm. in thick- 
ness, 142 inch (or 4.6cm.)in breadth, and 15}inches (or 38.4 cm.) in length. The 
warp consists of split non-spun filament, the end of one filament being knotted 
on to the end of the next, and so on, by means of which any length is obtainable. 
The weft is also of non-epun filament, said to be banana fibre. In the process of 
weaving both warp and weft—although in many parts the former is still splitting— 
are all single; that is to say we do not find two or more filaments acting aa one 
warp as is the case with the Kwa Ibo and Ba-Pindi, African, looms. At the start 
the first pick is a piece of twisted fibre acting almost as a heading rod. In the use 
of non-spun filament, both as weft and warp, this loom shares the peculiarity 
with Ainu, Tgerot, and African Joome, ete. The epool is form Adl. 
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A somewhat modified form is that of the Sikiana loom in the Briti#h Mureum, 


obtained in the year 


1905. ‘The fabric is of non-spun fibre, with a good selvedge 


obtained by means of white warp and red and blue 


and an Oxford shirting pattern 


welt, the bulk of the warp and weft bem 


g of the natural buff colour. 


able parts are the heading arrangement (Fi 


The notice- 


a, 155), which somewhat unusual form 
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be due to difficulty in fixing up smooth non-spun filament and th 


may possibly 
forated spool. 


A similar perforated spool accompanies a Santa Cruz loom obtained in 


There are other epecimens of Santa Cruz looms in the 


h Museum which do not call for special attention, except that on the last- 


1891 from A. Lister Kaye. 
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We now turn to the Caroline Islanders’ loom. It is, unfortunately, the case that 
we are rarely favoured by travellers with any particulars of the preparation or 
laying of the warp which precedes the beaming or putting the warp on to the loom. 
In"part this is due to the fact that in very primitive weaving the warp is laid on 
the beams of the loom as soon as there ia a sufficiency of yarn. In the Caroline 
Islands, however, the method of laying the warp is so noticeable that the process 
has been recorded by several travellers, The first known deecription of the process 
ia illustrated in a coloured plate in the atlas to Duperrey’s Voyage of the ‘* Coquille,” 
Paris, 1836, in which can be eeen the warping bench and ite peculiar grid. To 
explain the method of working it will be as well to examine first a piece of the fine 
matwork, made with non-spun fibre, which has been laid on this warping bench by 
means of the grid. The beautiful piece of work in question was obtained by 
C.F. Wood in Ualan and brought to the Britich Museum as far back as 1874. 
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Pie 16) WARPING BENCH WITH GRID. PONAPE, 
LINE ISLANDS. BaitioH Museum.(e ewoop) 


The piece (Fig. 1568) may be divided up into the following sections (omitting 
the inch length of heading), viz.: I, 154 to 16 inches (or 41 cm.) long, with a red 
warp and alternate 2 picks of brown and 2 picks of buff throughout, II, $7 inches 
(or 94 em.) long, in which the warp arrangement is 2 red, 2 buff, 2 red, 
12 buff, repeated 18 times for the width of the web; for a length of 33 inches 
(or 84 em.) the picks are 4 buff and 2 brown repeat, and for a length of 4 inches 
the picks are all buff. IIT, 10 inches (or 25.5 cm). long, the warp all buff 
with five patterns obtained by means of brown and red weft (Vig. 156c). The 
sections I, TI and III are joined together by a simple knotting of the corresponding 
warp threads, and in doing this the worker has not been very careful or skilful 
enough to make the joint tally with a pick. That is to say, the joint passes askew 
along the picks over as much as } inch (or 1.25 cm.) out of the parallel ; this 
may, perhaps, be due to the difficulty of making so many ties side by side, but the 
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difficulty can be overcome as shown at the end, for the joint there dees run 
parallel with the pick. In another beautiful piece of similar work a belt formerly 
belonging to a Ponape chief, named Ometha, there are five warp-jointings, of 
which only one is perfect. 
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Tt is in order to regulate the length of the sections 1, If and III, or os many 
more as may be necessary, to give the worker the measured length of warp required 
for the pattern essentially produced by the warp and not by the weft, that the grid 

4 pomes into use, the pegs on the bench being for the usual warping purposes, The 
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Coquille grid has sixteen spaces between the bars of the grid from end to end, and 
60 has the British Museum specimen, Finsch’s illustration’ chows ten spaces; in 
the Hernsheim illustration® the particulars are too small to be enumerated. The 
Coquille bench has even flat pegs and one round one, Finech shows seven pegs, 
and the British Museum specimen has one round peg and nine fiat (diamond 
section) pegs. The Herneheim illustration shows cix pege 

My explanation does not tally with that of Finsch, who says: “* Wie die 
Pfloecke die Laenge des ganzen Gewebes angeben, so das Heck die Laenge der 
gemusterten Endkante desselben, waehrend die Querstaebe des Heck wiederum 
tie Laenge der einzelnon Querstreifen des Musters bestimmen (In the same way as 
the pegs indicate the length of the whole fabric, the grid gives the length of the 
patterns, while the bars of the grid settle the lengths of the individual patterns).” 
If the grid indicates the length of the patterned piece, t.e., 2 section like I, I or IT, 
a separate grid would be required for every section. It is the grid’s bare, or two 
ends as the case may be, which regulate the warp lengths of the sections, which 
work is necessarily done on the warping bench. There is no necessity for, nor 
possibility of, regulating the length of the individual patterns like I 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
because this is not done on the warping machine but on the loom by means of a 
greater or maller number of picks. 

The particulars of a loom parts from Ualan (Strong's Island) in the British 
Museum are as follows; Beam to beam (warp beam miceing), 37 inches (or $4 cm.) ; 
width of web, 6{ inches (or 17.5cm.), The breast beams, which have an elliptical 
section, are provided with lugs at both ends. The ends of a painted one are 
peculiarly decorated apparently by filling up small holes with lime arranged in 
triangular patterrs. One back strap is made of eighteen strands of twisted fibre, 
27 inches (or 68.5 cm.) long from head to head; another back strap is 17} inches 
long by 2} inches wide (or 44.5 by 5.7 cm.), and is made of bast, with the ends plaited 
into the necessary loops for beam attachment. There are two small spools, form 
Ba, one filled with black and the other with red fibre, which, like the warp, is non- 
spun; also a spool, type Adl, body painted red and horns black, The Coquille 
illustration shows two spools of different shapes, one of which may possibly be 
similar to the New Britain modification (Fig. 161). It is accompanied by a short 
piece of hard wood, the functions of which are not clear to me and which may not 
belong to the loom, There is a much worn beater-in, which is similar to the one 
in the Coquille illustration. 

According to Kubary,* as regards the looms of the Ruk and Mortlock Islands, 


ologische Erfahrungen, Vienna, 1893, p. 220. 
Spake mbiacerulicn Tiatic; eee p. 44. 

® Schmeltz ond Krause, Die Ethnographisch-Anthropologiache Altheilung des Musewm 
Godefroy in Hamburg, Hambarg, 1881, p. 346. 
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the warp beam is fixed on to two upright posts. On St. Mathias’ Island, north- 
west of New Hanover, according to R. Parkinson,’ the weavers, who are women, 
in order to keep the warp taut, pres# their feet against the warp beam and their 
backs against the back strap, from which we may infer that on this island no 
uptight posts are used on to which to attach the warp beam. On p. 548, however, 
the same traveller illustrates a man seated at a loom, the warp beam of which is 
fastened to a standing tree trunk. Florence Coombe* gives an illustration (Fig. 157) 
of a man at Santa Cruz engaged at a loom, the warp beam of which 1s fastened to 
two upright tree trunks. One must conclude that, as among the Ainu, the warp 
was stretched by means of the feet in some localities and by means of fixed poste 
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in others. But whether the warp beam is tied to uprights or is kept in position 
by the feet, why in the specimens in the Cambridge Muceum of Archeology and 
Ethnology, in the Norwich Castle Museum, in the Brighton Muzeum, in the Imperial 
Institute (which comes from Rotuma), and in all the specimens in the British 
Museum, should one cone-shaped end of the beam be more or less pointed and the 
other end have, as it were, its point bashed in or roughly flattened (Figs. 158, 166, 
and 168), as if the point had been hammered more or less flat ¢ In the Bankfeld 
Muséum specimen the bashing is not so marked, and one beam is ahorter than the 
other, their lengths being 16 and 17 inches (or 41 and 43 em.) respectively. While 


i Dreiseig Jahre in der Sued-See, Stuttgart, 1907, p. 334. 
? Jalanda of Enchantment, London, 1911, plate facing p. 183. 
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the ends are tapered more or less to a point as just mentioned, the bodies of the 
beams are not cylindrical, but of a slightly rounded square in section}, and this 
holds good of three of the other specimens referred to, 
the exception being the Rotumah warp beam, the eection 
a of which is rectangular, On the other hand, the New 
HAMMERED END Britain specimen has both beams circular in section 
OF BEAM SANTACRUZ (Fig. 159), the breast beam having a neck to which to 
attach the back strap, the warp beam having a shoulder 
Z only, Sechmeltz and Krause* speak of beams in the 
aeceie man 3 ERS nese Lukunor group (Mortlock Island) as “ about 97 em. long, 
TRE OF BEAM 16 em. wide and 2 em. thick” (38 inches by 6} by 
aa Ea ?), hence they must be rectangular in eection, or board- 
BANKFIELD Mus. shaped, and later on (p. 346) they quote Kubary, who says 
AGASS of the Nukuor (Carolines) warp beams: “The boards are 
made of hard wood, rectangular in shape, about 1 m. long, 
-2m. broad and .03 m. thick (39 inches by 73? by 1})," the breast beam having 
lugs for the back strap, but the warp beam being without. 

Graebner’ tells us of this Santa Cruz loom: “ It is the old Indonesian loom as 
it exists in the Western Carolines and has been only altered in somewhat eszential 
points in the eastern part of the archipelago, in Kusaie and Ponape.” The alterations 
he explains in a footnote as consisting in the board-like expansion of the beams and 
the introduction of the heddle frame. He continues: “ All the same the original 
type on Truk-Mortlock (Central Carolines) has experienced one, even if trifling, 
change in the alteration of one of the laze-rods into a cylindrical stick round which 
the warp is wound.”’* 

Greebner has, however, not realized that the flat beam is o characteristic of one 
of the Indonesian forms of loom, and that cylindrical laze-rods with the warp wound 
round once are found in the Bhotiya loom (Fig. 128) and Tanun loom (Fig. 134), so 
that instead of these details ehowing modifications in some parts of the Carolines they 
are, in fact, survivals. Hence it would ceem to be in the eastern portion of the 








‘In F, Graetmer's Voelkeriende der Sonta Cruz Inseln (published in Foy's Bthnologica, 
1, Leipaig, 1909, p. 123, Fig. 58) the middle portions of both beams are seen to be more or less 

® Op en. p. 326. 

* Op. cit,, p. 177. 

* “Ea ist der alte indonesische Webstuhl, wie er auch auf den West-Carolinen vorhanden 
und nur im oesthchen Teile dee Archipela, auf Kuseie und wohl auch Ponape, in einigermasse 
wesentlichen Zuegen umgestaltet worden ist. Immerhin hat der urepruengliche Typus doch 
auch anf Trok-Mortiock cine, wenn auch geringe Umgestaltung erfahren, durch die Umwandlung 
des einen Foden-trenners in em Rundholz, um das die Kettfacden herumgeschlungen werden.” 
His footnote runs: “ Durch brettfoermige Verbreitung der Spannhoelzer und durch Einfueb- 
rung des Staebchenrostes “ 
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Carolines, Ponape and Kusai, that the flat beam has held its own, and in the south 
central portion, Lukunor and Nukuor, the cylindrical laze-red has held ite own. 
It seems, further, that in leaving the Carolines the beams have lost their board-like 
character and have assumed the square shape preparatory to adopting the more 
practical cylindrical form. 
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In the following table I have growped together for purposes of comparison par- 
ticulara of dimensions and other details of the looms examined by me. As regards 
dimensions, warps and picks to the inch, ete., they ere pretty much alike, except 
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the New Britain loom, which, as already pointed out, has cylindrical beams and 
differs further in having the spool square nosed (Fig. 161) instead of pointed as in 
the other cases (Figs. 163, 169, 170). Sehmeltz and Krause? describe im words ecme 
of the Santa Cruz spools in the Godefrey collections without giving any illustrations, 
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which is not satistactory, and I cannot find that they, or any other writers, refer 
to this form of spool end, although the Coquille illustration may possibly indicate 
a aquare-nosed spool end. The spool and the origin of the New Britain loom are 
out of the common and we need further information sbout it. It was purchased by 
the late Sir Augustus W. Franks for the British Museum, from a Norwegian captain. 


1 Op cit,, pp. 226 and 245. 
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The Rotuma specimen (Fig. 168), which is a typical Santa Cruz loom, except 
that the warp beam is rectangular, appears to indicate that the loom has travelled 
further west than has been suspected hitherto. Rotumais an island about 480 miles 
almost due weat of Tukopia, where Parkinson has reported" ite existence, this island 
lying E.S.E, of Vanikoro, Santa Croz group, and N.W. of Vanua Levu, Banks Island. 
That is to say the loom must have travelled twice the distance it did earlier in its 
migration from Pikiram (Greenwich) Island to Nuguria (Abgaris) Island. Nothing so 
very great. Unfortunately the authorities of the Imperial Institute can only say 
they received it labelled from Rotuma Island. One of the patterns (Fig. 168) is 
somewhat similar to those illustrated by Graehbner, but nearly all his pattern tlus- 
trations are so small as to be almost useless, which is rather curious as he lays strese 
on the patterns as evidence of migration. 

The patterns on these woven mate are arranged in more or less broad bands 
(Figs. 164 and 168)embroidered over the picks by meansof banana fibre coloured black 
on one side only, that is they do not show on the wrong side. There is a loose apecimen 
of this coloured fibre with the Norwich Castle Museum loom. Fringes also arranged 
in bands by insertion are common and on some there are loops arranged apparently 
for supporting the mats, which may have given origin to the fringe decoration. A 
apecimen of the embroidery needle is shown in Fig. 171. 


FiG_ I7I- EmBRoipERY NEEDLE .SANTA CRUZ, INTHE POSSESSION OF MRA. 
LISTER-EAVE . FROM EDGE-PARTINGTONS ALBUM, 


“LONG NEEDLE OF woob [Shin = 965 Crt] WITH LOOP OF ¢ 
COCO-MUT FIBRE PECGED IN USED FOR DRAWING ThRo' THE ’ 
BLACK THREAD WHICH FORMS THE PATTERN. THE FIBRE ts 
MAGE FROM THE TRUNK OF THE BANANA SCRAPED DOWN AND 
BLEACHED.” 





The route by which this Indonesian loom reached so far east has been conjectured 
and studied by Codrington®, Parkinson, Graebner and others, from whore works 
I have prepared the accompanying map (Fig. 172). It would appear to have come 
via the Pelews and Carolines, and supposing it to have traversed the shortest route 
it would have come from Nukuor via Greenwich (Pikiram or Kapinga-marangi) 
island and thence either to St. Mathias land, and its neighbours Kerue and Squally 
islands, or to Abgaris (Nuguria or Faed) island, thence to Taun (Mortlock) island to 
Tasman island (Nukumana atoll), to Ontong Java (Leventiua or Lord Howe's) 
ialand, Sikiana (Stewart) island to Santa Cruz crowp, thence to Banke Island, or 


' Op. cil, p. 343, 
* The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 20 and 316. 
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the immigrants would necessarily have more chance of settling and introducing their 
culture, 

From all accounts. in the Pelews, if it ever did exist there, and in most of the 
Carolines, as well as in the islands which formed the stepping-stones of its migration, 
the loom haa now disappeared, Codrington? more than thirty years ago recognised 
that it had vanished from Banks Island, « disappearance which Rivers® ascribes 
to the loss of ritual essential to the working of the loom. Rivers’ corollary that 
ritual was therefore an essential factor in primitive weaving may be supported, if 
support be necessary, by the conclusion one must draw from the Bhotiya we 
refusal to work with any but a certain beater-in as mentioned on p. 333, and by the 
apparent ritual in use with the Java loom as referred to on p. 344. 





[Part [V—Conclasion—to follow.] 
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ON SOME HUMAN AND ANIMAL BONES, FLINT IMPLEMENTS, etc., 
DISCOVERED EN TWO ANCIENT OCCUPATION-LEVELS IN A SMALL 
VALLEY NEAR IPSWICH. 


By J. Rem More. 


Tue object of this communication is to give an account of the excavations carried 
out in two ancient occupation-levels which occur in the brickfield of Meeers. A. 
Bolton & Co., Ltd., Henley Road, Ipswich, and to deserihe and figure the various 
prehistoric relics recovered, The work, which commenced in April, 1914, was 
continued until May, 1916, when the author’s trained quarryman, John Baxter, 
was called up for service in the Army. During the whole of the research the 
createst care was taken to ascertain the exact position of every specimen found, 
and all the implementiferous deposits were removed by means of hand-trowels, 
a laborious but necessary procedure. All the specimens described in this paper 
were found im situ in geological deposits—none were lying upon the preeent land 
surface. The money to pay for the labour employed in the excavations was most 
venerously supplied by the Trustees of the Perey Sladen Memorial Fond, to whom 
the author feels very greatly indebted for their unstinted and invaluable support, 
He is also under a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Neal Fonnereau, Messrs. A. Bolton 
& Co., Itd., Prof. Arthur Keith, F-B.S., Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth, Dr. John FE. 
Marr, F.R.S., The Director of H-M. Geological Survey, the late Mr. Clement Reid, 
¥.R.8., Mr, Alfred Bell, Dr. Charles Andrewe, FR.S., Dr. A. B. Rendle, F.R.8., 
Prof. Cossar Ewart, F.R.S8., Mr. Reginald Smith, Pref, V. Commont, Dr, A. Rutot, 
Mezers. E. Packard & Co., Ltd., Mr. KE. T. Lingwood,* Mr. I. Rice, and Mr. Henry 
Ogle, without whose kind co-operation and help this paper could not have heen 
compiled. It is proposed to describe the work carried out and the discoveries made 
under three heads, viz, :— 

(a) The Geological Data. 

(b) The Human and Animal Bones. 

(c) The Flint Implements and Pottery. 

1 Two other papers dealing with this site have already appeared, viz., J. Reid Moir, [pswich 
Field Cluh Journ, 1913, and Reginald A. Smith, Journ. Roy. Anthrep. Inat., xliv, 1014, July— 
December, pp. 376-384. 

* Mr. E. T. Lingwood has most kindly drawn the flint implements found during the excava- 
tions. 
VOL. XLVI. 28 
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THE GEOLOGICAL DATA. 


The small valley in which the brickfield of Messre..4. Bolton & Co,, Ltd,, occurs, 
commences as a slight depreasion in the plateau to the east of Henley Road, and, 
gradually deepening and developing a somewhat sinuous course, joins the main 
valley of the River Gipping about a mile to the westward. The valley, which is 
now streamless, is typical of a large number of other tributary valleys in Suffolk, but 
its origin remains somewhat obscure, It does not seem possible that the somewhat 
limited area of the flat platean at the head of the valley (about 155 0.D.) could 
have ever afforded a suitable gathering ground for rain-water in sufficient quantity 
to excavate such a valley, especially as the ground slopes away rather rapidly to 
the north and east, and at no great distance from where the initial depression of 
the valley is situated, But it seems probable that an accumulation of ice and 
snow upon the plateau, when melting, would give rise to sufficient water to 
excavate the valley, and it may be that such an agency was responsible for its 
formation, The evidence afforded by the diggings would seem to show that the 
valley was excavated in two stages, the first after the deposition of the glacial 
Chalky Boulder Clay, and the second at a time later than the formation of the 
occupation-levels, hereafter to be described. Moreover, the burying of the latest 
of these oecupation-levels, under some thickness of what is known as “ hill wash,” 
which in places can be best described as a sludge, associated with a period of 
low temperature, seems to support the opinion mentioned above as to the erosion 
of the valley, at least in ite second stage, as being due to the melting of an aecumula- 
tion of ice and snow upon the plateau But whatever the cause, the valley, as 
now developed, has cut down through the Chalky Boulder Clay, the Glacial Gravel, 
the Red Crag* the London Clay, and into the underlying Woolwich and Reading 
beds. The cutting through of the London Clay has allowed of the water on its 
surface discharging itself as springs, now underground, and doubtless the preeence 
of these springs upon the then existing land surface was one of the main causes 





of the occupation of the valley by the prehistoric peoples, whoee traces have been ¥ 


found in such abundance. The numerous excavations made by the brickmakers— 
in raising London Clay in the centre and sides of the valley, show very clearly that 
the ancient oceupation-levels do not extend across the valley, and the archeological 
diggings (Fig. 1) have afforded evidence of the same nature. The ancient ocoupa- 
tion-levels* cut the surface some feet (at about 80 0.D.) above the present valley 


1 De. Marr believes that towards the end of Upper Palwolithic times a nald period obtained 
inthe Cumbridge district. Sea Nature, Mur. 22nd, 1017. 

* The sands designated as Red Crag do not here contain any fossil chells, and some geologista 
have expressed a doubt as to the correctness of this designation, —__ 

* The cectpation-levels do not lie parallel with the slope of the sides of the present valley. 
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bottom, and if seama reasonable to 
conclude that these occupation- 
levels were at one time continuous 
from side to side, but that the 
subsequent deepening of the valley 
has removed that portion of them 
which at one time rested upon the 
floor of the valley before it was 
deepened (Fig. 2). And thie con- 
clusion is supported by other 
evidence. Towards the western end 
of the valley and low down upon its 
left flank « gravel ia exposed (Fig. 2), 
evidently of fuviatile origin, and 
this deposit contains specimens of 
humanly-worked flints which, in the 
author’sopinion, exhibit undoubtedly 
the game technique as those he 
found in the more ancient of the 
two oceupation-levels in the valley. 

But whereas the specimens 
found in the ancient “floor” are 
quite sharp, unglazed and un- 
abraded, those from the gravel are 
slightly rolled, and in most cases | 
show a well-marked glaze and the Z 
beginnings of patina. It would 
thus appear that this deposit of 
gravel was laid down during the 
second stage of the erosion of the 
valley, and contains, as would be 
expected, specimens of humanly- 
flaked flints derived from the oc- 
cupationtevels which were broken 
up by this erosion." Moreover, the 
extavations which were made from 
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2 Some of the humanly-faked flints 

in the gravel appear to be of the same 
order as those in the upper oceupation- 

= level, but these specimens are by no means 
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the lip of the valley, and down its side to where the gravel deposit is exposed, 
demonstrated that where the lowest floor cuts the surface the first signs of the 
gravel are observable (Fig. 2), which fact affords further support to the conclusion 
that the valley has been deepened since the period when these floors were occupied. 
The diggings have made it clear that the valley waa first occupied for a greater or 
less lencth of time by a race of people whose various cultural and other remains 
occur in a well-marked floor. After the disappearance of these people (the author 
has no reasons to advance for their evacuation of the valley) a layer of peat was 
deposited in some places over their old floor, and after that an unstratified deposit 
of stoneless, loamy sand (this deposit assumes sometimes a greyish colour) was 
laid down on the surface of the peat. 

This loamy sand overlay the lower floor wherever it was exposed, and on the 
north side of the valley the sand can be seen running well up on to the plateau. It 
ia somewhat difficult to account for the deposition of this sand, and two samples 
forwarded to the Director of H.M. Geological Survey, and reported on by Mr. Herbert. 
H. Thomas, have not helped to solve the problem. 

Mr. Thomas's report is as follows :-— 


Report on tio specimens of Sand sent for examination by Mr, J. Reid Mov. 

«The two samples appear to be exactly the same in appearance and 
general characters. They are dirty grey sands of uneven gram, containing 
small pebbles of vern-quartz and some organic matter chiefly in the form of 
rootlets. They are non-calcareous, but contain a fair quantity of ferruginous 
matter, and are difficult to clean in acids. The grains were examined after 
prolonged treatment with acids and after most of the coating had been removed. 
They were then seen to be of very unequal size. Some of them are well 
rounded, others, especially those of smaller dimensions, are sub-rounded to 
subangular, They have a fair polish on their surfaces. They are composed 
almost entirely of quartz, with a small number of grains of opalescent vein- 
quartz, 

I see nothing in the general character of the sand as a whole to suggest 
wind action, but certainly some of the grains are of the millet-seed type and 
carry « high polish. The diversity of grain would point more to deposition by 
water, and the other characters of the sand, such as the subangularity of a fair 
proportion of the grains, would point in the same direction. 

On the other hand, it is more than probable that the characters of the 
sand grains (¢.g., polish, rounding, etc.) belong to a sand of greater antiquity, 
from which these crains have been derived. The characters presented by sand 
grains are 80 often not original that it would be most unwise to dogmatice on 
the origin of a sand solely on the shape of its grains. All I can say in this case 
ja that the grains appear to me to have reached their present form by the 
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action of water rather than by[the action of wind. The question of their 
manner of transport to their present position is quite another matter, and 
may have modified the original grains to a negligible extent.” 


As this sand is not stratified, any 
idea of ita deposition by the action of 
water is not valid, neither does it seem 
satisfactory to suppose that it represents 
a hill wash. It may be that it is of molian 
origin, The peat, which, as before men- 
tioned, overlies the lowermost occupation- 
level, occurs near the ancient springs of 
water in the sides of the valley. At 
various places, too, where the lower floor 
was exposed, it was noticed that roots of 
trees, commencing from the floor level, 
were present in the material underlying 
the floor (Fig. 3). Samples of the peat 
and roots were forwarded to the late Mr. 
Clement Reid, F.R.S., who reported that 
the former contained only afew common 
British plants, and gave no indication of 
any climatic change. 





WEST OF BHICEYARD, 


Pure sand with réote. 

. Moustier floor (6 mechea). 
Peat (4-6 inches). 

“er | sand (2 feet). 

Red gravel (9 inches). 
Humus (6 inches}, 


59 pa 


The plants found were :— 


Rulus fruticosus, 
Bryonia divica, 
Carduus erispus, 
Sonchus aszper. 
Prunella vulgaris. 


Mr. Alfred Bell aleo examined a sample of thie peat, and reported that it was 
“woody and very compact, with a few traces of grass-like leaves and a few seeds. 
There are no signs of mosses or sphagnum and no shells, but a number of hollow 
tubes about 6 mm. long (! larva cases): and an occasional elytron (of Silpha sp.), 
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comprise the animal life. There are very few quartz pebbles.” Mr. Clement Reid's 


opinion on the roots was as follows :— 


“T have now examined all the specimens of fossil wood you sent. They 
all belong to roote (not branches) of oak, which are much decayed and have 


been penetrated through and through by later root fibres. These later fibres are 


thoroughly decayed, and probably belong to some marsh plant, but they are 
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Fro, 4.—SECTION [8 ESCARPMEST. 
L. Pore gand. 

2. Moustier floor (6 inchea), 

3, Peat (9 inches). 

4, Stoneless loamy sand (3 feet). 

5. Aurignac floor (3 inches). 

6. Stony hill-wash (8 feet). 


7. Surface humus with Neolithic arrowhead. 





Fre. 5. 4ECTION EXPOSED IN NORTH-EAST 
CORSER OF BEICRFIELD. 

2. Moustier floor (4 inches). 

3. White sand. 

4. Aurignsc floor (2 inches). 

&. Dark brown sandy material with a fow 
stones (15 inches). 

6. Humus (6 inches), 





Dr. Rendle, F.B.S., to whom some ofthe roots were also sent, gave it his opinion 
thatthe majority were oak, but that there was one example present of willow or poplar, 
Thus all we can gather from this evidence is that the climate obtaining immediately 
subsequent to the occupation of the lower floor was similar to that of to-day, and 
while we naturally look for a greater difference of climatic conditions in prelistoric 
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times, it may be pointed out in passing that the fifty-four species of plants found in 
association with the famous and ancient Pithecanthropus erectus remains are all still 
living (see L' Anthropologie, 1911, p. 46).2 After the deposition of the loamy sand 
overlying the peat, another race of people occupied the valley, and in course of time 
their land surface was covered by a stony, clayey hill wash, which in some places 
is of considerable thickness. On the southern or left bank of the valley, a emall 
escarpment is developed (Fig. 2) (the author has noticed similar escarpments in 
several tributary valleys in Suffolk), and at one place where an excavation was made 
into this escarpment, the lower floor was found to lie about 12 feet below the present 
land surface and the stony, clayey hill wash to be upwarda of 8 feet in thickness 
(Fig. 4). This superposition of the two floors was not found everywhere in the diggings 
in the valley, but in the north-east corner of the brick-field and at another site on 
the south side (Pl. XV, Fig. 1) the two occupation-levels were found separated by the 
usual loamy sand (Fig. 5). From the foregoing description it will be seen that it 1s 
the author's opinion that the valley has been deepened and denuded, since the floors 
were occupied by man,” and as the maim valley of the Gipping was almost certainly 
involved in this process of erosion, it seems probable that some considerable time 
has elapsed since this erosion took place, But the expert opinion of Dr. Marr is 
very welcome in regard to this question, and it 1s given below. 


Report on the Deposits in Bolton & Laughlin’s Pits, by J. E. Marr. 
‘The geological evidence, apart from that furnished by fossilz, is of iwo kinds, 
one based upon the characters and thicknesses of the deposits, and the other on 
erosion which apparently occurred after the deposits were accumulated. 


1,—Deposits. 

I have seen several sections through the deposits of the pits, and especially 
those in the south-west corner of the great pit. These, as described by Mr. 
Moir, are :— 

1. Surface humus with neolithic arrow-head. 

2, Stony hill-wash. 

3. A thin floor with fiakes. 

4. Stoneless loamy sand. 

5. Peat. 

6, Well-marked floor with implements. 


1 Other examples of “ modern” plant remains in ancient deposits have been noted. (See 
Memoirs Geol. Survey, “ The Geology of the London District,” p. 92.) 


4 ‘This was also suggested by Mr. Henry Dewey, F-G.5. See Journ. Hoy. Anthrop. Inat., 
xliv, 1014, July-December, p. 378. So far as the author's knowledge goes this deepening 


and denudation marks the close af any recognizable geological activity in the Ipswich district. | 
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These deposits are of considerable thickness, and, with the exception of 
(1) would appear to have been formed under conditions differing from those 
now existing in the pit, As they are found on a slope, their accumulation 
need not necessarily have occupied a long lapse of time, A deposit of gravel 
in this part of the pit at a lower level than that of the accumulations above 
deseribed will be noticed later. The floor described by Mr. Moir in the pit in 
which the “ Ipswich Skeleton * was found I have not seen, but have studied 
the le of the ground where the floor oceurs. The floor is here overlain by 24 
feet of loamy stuff. As the ground here is approximately level, I believe 
that some time would be required for the accumulation of the material overlying 
the floor, which is 2 feet thick on the ridges left by the erosion of the deposits 
underlying the floor. The extra 2 feet seen in the hollows between these 
ridges might have been formed rapidly. It is difficult to see how the deposit 
above this floor could have been formed here under existing physical and 
meteorological conditions, 


2.— Erosion. 

The deposits on the sides of the valley in which the great pit is situated 
do not extend to the valley-botiom, and the floors cut the surface as one passes 
down the slopes, and do not lie parallel with that surface, eo that there has 
apparently been erosion since the floors were accumulated. In this connection 
the ocvurrence of the floors in little tributary valleys, which hang, as regards 
the larger valley mm which the pit is situated, may have some significance, More 
important is the occurrence of a gravel at a lower level than that of the floors, 
at noted above. This cravel ia a few feet above the valley-bottom, and T have 
no doubt that it is a fluviatile gravel, and that the valley has been subsequently 
deepened between the surface of the gravel and the present valley-bottom. It 
must be noted that the valley is at present dry, so that conditions have changed 
eince the gravel was accumulated. I underetand from Mr. Moir that water- 
worn flints of the same types as those which oceur in the lower floor are found 
in this cravel. Tf this is correct it is « matter of considerable significance. 


3.—Conelusions. 

Taking all the evidence into account, T believe that considerable changes 
have occurred since the floors were occupied by man, and that the accumulation 
was not formed under existing physiographical and climatic conditions. The 
physiographical changes, however, are on so amall a seale that it would be 
rash to infer that sny great lapee of time separated the periods of the floors 
from our own period. Tf one asks oneself the question as to whether ons would 
be surprised if it were proved on other grounds that the floors were of neolithic 
date, one must frankly confess that the answer would be “No.” Nevertheless, 
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taking into consideration the thickness, characters and variety of the accumula- 
tions which lie above the lowest floor, I regard the geological evidence as on the 
whole indicating a greater antiquity, I have written this brief report at Mr. 
Moir’s request, but it must be remembered that [ have only paid brief 
visita to the pits, and many of the sections which Mr, Moir hes made and 
examined have not been seen by me. Mr. Moir has had far better opportunities 
of judging of the value of the evidence than I have had, and I hope that he will 
deal with this evidence independently.” 


The floor to which Dr. Marr refers as occurring in the pit in which the “ Ipswich 
Skeleton ™ was found is probably the continuation of the lower occupation-level 
from the yalley upwards towards the plateau {a small series of flint implements and 
some pieces of pottery (Fig. 42) were found on a more or less well-marked floor at 
about the level at which the skeleton occurred). The pit in which the above: 
mentioned human remains were discovered lies on the north or right side of the 
valley, and at one time was regarded by Mr. W. Whitaker, F.R.S., and by the 
author, as showing undisturbed though weathered Chalky Boulder Clay overlying 
Glacial Gravel.! But the excavations carried out since the discovery of the human 
skeleton have convinced the author that the material exposed on the east side of 
the pit where the remains were found is not weathered Chalky Boulder Clay in situ. 
At the time when the “ Ipswich Man" wae found the existence of the floors in the 
valley was unknown, and it was simply by carefully tracing out these floors that it 
was possible to arrive at the present conclusions regarding the probable age of these 
remains. The pit has been extended considerably to the eastward since the original 
diseovery was made, and the section now exposed is somewhat different from that 
seen in 1911. ‘The remains of the ancient occupation-level rest upon a very uneven 
surface, composed sometimes of loam and sometimes (in the direction of the valley) 
of glacial sand (Fig. 6). 

But the usual loamy sand is observable overlying the floor, except where it has 
been partially or wholly removed, and its place taken by a material composed of 
re-made boulder clay, ete., which may best be described as a “sludge.” It was 
under such a sludge (which is very hard and compact) that the “ Ipswich Skeleton 
treated, and it ia the author's opinion that the body was buried superficially in the 
ancient sandy land-surface which was afterwards covered by the sandy loam, and 
finally by the above-mentioned sludge.* But, as Dr. Marr remarks, it ia somewhat 
difficult to imagine how such deposits could form at the spot where the human 
ekeleton and the ancient floor are found, if climatic and other conditions were the 


1 J. Reid Moir and Arthur Keith, “An Account of the Discovery and Characters of a 
Haman Skeleton found beneath o stratum of Chalky Boulder Clay near Ipswich," Journ. Roy. 
Anthrop, Inst., xlii, July—Dec., 1912. 

© See Nature, Oot. 12th, 1916. “ Pre-Boulder Clay Man." 
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same as now. The author feels no doubt in stating that such deposits could not 
be laid down at such a place under existing conditions, The researches which he has 
been able to carry out over a number of years have had the effect of impressing upon 
his mind that what are somewhat lightly called " hill washes ” are—in a country of 
low gradients like Suffolk—a very remarkable phenomenon. The only conditions, 
in his opinion, which would give rise to such deposits would be when masses of snow 
melted and produced, on a smaller scale, a flowing of the surface soil such 
as occurred in the Thames Valley and elsewhere, and the resulting deposit of which 
+2 known as Coombe Rock. But it seems impossible to imagine such depositions in 
a climate similar to the present or to that of neolithic times. When, therefore, 
Dr. Marr expresses the opinion that on geological grounds the floors in the valley under 
examination might possibly be of neolithic date, the author feels himeelf compelled 
to state that, if so, the current notions of the nature and remoteness of this period 
must be drastically revised. Before completing thie portion of the paper the author 
would like to say something about the actual appearance of the floors exposed in 
the digeings. The lower floor was found to rest sometimes upon clay and sometimes 
upon sand, In one place it rested upon very chalky boulder clay,’ and this clay 
showed about 9 inches of weathering at its eurface, Where the floor rested on sand, 
the sand was generally discoloured for a few inches at its surface. It was found 
that the floor was thickest where there was a depression in the old land surface, and 
where the ancient springs of water existed. In such places the occupation-level 
was Tepresented by a compact mass, from 3 to 6 inches in thickness, of flints, quartzitic 
pebbles, ete., containing the cultural and other objects hereafter to be described. 
The upper floor, as has been explained above, rested upon the loamy sand which 
was deposited over the lower floor, and the surface of this sand aleo showed signe of 
weathering. The upper floor waa never so clearly marked as the lower, being com- 
posed of similar materials, only in lesser number, At both levels several hearths of 
varying size were found, and at the lower level sometimes in places now water-logged 
and quite unsuitable for human occupation. 


The excavations in the south-west corner of the brickfield (Fig. 1) brought to 
light a large number of animal bones ecattered about in the lower floor, and with 
these in the same scattered manner were found three portions of the human skeleton, 
viz., a fragment of a skull, a portion of the shaft of a humerus, and part of the shaft 
ofafemur. No bones were found in any other excavation where the lower floor was 
exposed, nor were bones of any sort found in the upper floor. As has been stated 
above, the lower floor rested sometimes upon sand, sometimes upon clay, and in one 


1 This boulder clay appears to be an isolated maze, and it may not be actually in atu ond. 
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place on very chalky boulder clay. The mammalian and human remains occurred 
almost solely in that portion of the lower floor which rested upon the boulder 
clay. At this spot the diggings exposed an underground spring, and it reems pro- 
bable that the ancient people repaired to this particular place because of the preeence 
of water. It was also made clear that the combination of clay and chalk and water 
had acted as a preservative to the bones, which exhibit a remarkable and peculiar 
condition of preservation. As the floor was opened up further and further away 
from the chalky boulder clay area, so the bones became less and less well pre- 
served, until, when the floor in its continuation rested upon dry sand, they had 
disappeared altopether or were reprecented by the merest trace of bony material. 
The author is unable to offer any explanation of the preservative qualities of chalk 
and clay and water upon bone, but contents himself by stating what ia an undeniable 
fact. The area over which the bones occurred did not much exceed 40 square feet, 
but in this area several hundred specimens were recovered. Nearly all the bones 
found were impacted in the layer of flints, ete., forming the floor, and most had been 
violently fractured for the extraction of marrow.’ The fracturing process seems to 
have been accomplished by striking the shaft of the bone a heavy blow with a pebble 
of flint, and two very obvious bone smashers were found in association with the bones. 
The author has experimented upon modern bones with one of these flinte, and has 
produced fractures analogous to those observable upon the ancient specimens. 

Tt was evident that the area under deecription was the actual place where the 
bones were fractured, as apart from the presence of the flint bone smashers, pieces 
of fractured bone were in some cases found lying close to the specimen from which 
they had been struck, while in other cases the two portions were found some distance 
apart. Tt was clear that only certain portions of the carcases of edible value were 
brought home to the “ kitchen,” as the same particular kind of bone was found in 
great abundance, while others were rarely if ever present The horee, red deer and 
ox (Sos fongifrons) were evidently the staple diet of these people, and their bones 
occurred in great abundance. Most of the animal bones have their surfaces scored 
by cuts due most probably to the use of flint scrapers (the author has produced 
similar lines on modern bones with a sharp flint), while many have evidently been 
gnawed by some animal, Some of the specimens show signs of having been hacked 
and sawn, while two bones have been fashioned go as to present a pointed appearance, 
and were no doubt used as implements. These mammalian bones are generally olf 
a dark brown colour, and a few show evidences of having been subjected to the 
actionof fire. Thespecimens were cent to Dr. Charles Andrews, F.R.S., who identified 


* This has been noticed at other prehistoric sites, see, for instance, Bouyssonie et Bardon, 
“* La Station Mousteriennes ’ de In ‘ Bouffia,’ Bonneval,& la Chapelle-aux-Saints,” Z’ Anthropologie, 
xxiv, 102%. 
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the following animals.’ (The horse bones were examined by Prof, Coesar Ewart, 
F.R,S.) — 


Elephas (species ?) as a ‘A .. Very rare, 
Cervus megaceros (?) oo We | ae | ee WORE 
» Claphus  .. J * “A .. Wery abundant. 
» capreolus .. rig ms a .. Rare. 
Equus robustus  .. és : b .+ Very abundant. 
> ~— prjevalakii (?) 
» (species?) .. nie “el 
Bos longifrons =. as os “3 .. Not rare. 
Sua serofa .. = ar ha .. Not abundant. 
Capra hircus ts “iE ‘6 rf .» Rare. 


Regarding the large piece of bone referred to above as Elephas, Dr. Andrews 
writes: “I have come to the conclusion that it is probably part of the shaft of a 
long bone (? tibia) of elephant.” Prof. Keith and Mr. M. A. C. Hinton also expressed 
themselves in similar terms about the specimen. This bone, like the majority of the 
others, was found impacted in the floor, and is in all probability referable to Blephas 
orimigentus, It is evident that the horse bones discovered are of considerable 
interest, and the following report by Prof. Cossar Ewart is very important :— 


Tua Horse Bones. 
Report by Prof. Cossar Ewart, FRB.S. 


“The horse remains found by Mr. J. Reid Moir during his excavations near 
Ipewich include thirteen upper and eight lower molar teeth, and part of a lower 
jaw, several vertebra, a radius, a tibia, and a metatarsus, and also frarments | 
of limb bones and limb girdles, Is it possible from a study of the teeth. the ; 
complete radius, tibia and metatarsus, and the numerous fragments of limb | 
bones, to decide to which of the ancient and modern members of the Equide 
the horses represented in the Ipswich deposits are most intimately related ? 
Horses especially differ from other living ungulates in their teeth and limbs. 
Tt has been mainly by a study of the teeth and limbe that hippologists have 
been able to sort horses into a number of more or less well-marked groups, 





' A few remains of the sheep and fox were found in the surface sail at one spot. These 
epecimens ure in a different condition of preservation to the other bones recovered from the 
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Failing to recognize any fundamental difference between the bones of fossil 
and recent horses, Cuvier and other naturalists of his time arrived at the con- 
clusion that all the modern breeds and strains of European horses are descended 
from a common wild ancestor. On the other hand, during recent years 
American naturalista, by the examination of fossil bones from their Pleistocene 
deposits, arrived at the conclusion that during a considerable part of the Ice 
Ave seyen or more species of Equid@ flourished in the new world. Half a 
century ago it was believed that the horses now living under domestication 
were genetically related to the three-toed Hipparion frequently met with in 
the Pikermi deposits near Athens. During the last twenty years it has been 
once and again asserted that our modern breeds are descended from the wild 
horse which still survives in Mongolia, Now, however, it is admitted that a 
species with the highly specialized teeth of Hipparion could not possibly be 
the ancestor of either the recent horses, asses or zebras, and sooner or later it 
will also be conceded that a species with the specialized teeth of the Steppe 
Horse of Mongolia could not possibly be the progenitor of races with the narrow 
pillared molars which characterize Arabs and other slender-limbed breeds, It 
ia now admitted that the cannon bones (metacarpals and metatarsals) of modern 
horses differ greatly, that they are broad, short, and porous in heavy breeds, 
but relatively narrow, long, and dense in light horses. But the importance of 
this difference in the cannon bones is not sufficiently realized, because it is 
often regarded as due to differences in the environment. As a matter of fact 
the difference between the cannon bones of a high caste Arab and thoge of an 
English Shire Horee is as fundamental as that between narrow and broad 
pillared molare, From the size of the molar teeth of a horse it 1s seldom safe 
to speculate as to the height at the withers, but as it happens the length of the 
cannon bones affords a wonderfully safe index of the height and also of the 
species. The complete metatarsal from Ipswich 1s 237 mm. in length and 
97 mm. wide at the middle of the shaft. The length divided by the width 
gives an index of 8.77. In having an index of 8.77 this metatarsal decidedly 
differs from a metatarsal of the same length from the Elephant-Bed at Brighton, 
in which the length is only 7.2 times the width, as in stout, round-quartered, 
broad-browed ponies of the “ Forest type. But while the Ipswich cannon 
bone differs from the cannon bones of coarse limbed ponies, it has the same 
index, and except in size exactly agrees with the corresponding metatarsal 
of the English racehorse Stockwell. This implies that it belongs to the fine- 
boned “' Plateau” section of the horse tribe, typical members of which we have 
in the smaller high caste Arabs. When the metatarsal of the “ Plateau ” 
horse measures 237 mm., the metacarpal has a length of about 200 mm. A 
300 mm. metacarpal implies, as a rule, o height of 48 inches (12 hands) at the 
withers ; hence we may infer that the Ipswich horse with the 257 mm. meta- 
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tarsals measured about 48 inches, and resembled in make Exmoor, Iceland, 
and other ponies of the “ Celtic * variety, characterized by a fine head, a tail 
lock, and by the absence of the hind chestnuts and the four ergots present in 
Prjevalaky's Horse and in stout ponies of the “ Forest’ type. During Pleistocene 
times ponies of the [pswich variety occurred in various parts of Europe, ¢.g., 
about the beginning of the Pleistocene there were slender-limbed 12-hands 
ponies in Italy, France, and the South of England. Evidence of this we have 
in the presence of alender metacarpala or narrow-pillared molara in Umbria, 
Auvergne, and in Kent's Caye near Torquay, Even more interesting than 
these finds are the bones. of a pony with metatarsals of the Ipswich type, from 
a Bronze Age deposit at Spandau, near Berlin. Fortunately the teeth as well 
as the metatarsala of this Bronze Age pony were preserved. One of the 
peculiarities of the six large cheek teeth of the horee is a well-marked enamel 
fold along the inner aspect of the crown. This fold is known as the anterior 
internal pillar or protocone. In Merychippus, a 404nch three-toed Miocene 
pony, the fold or pillar formed an almost complete circle, so small that the 
crown of the molar was 3.5 times its width. Since Miocene times the pillars 
of the molars have been flattened, and in some cases increased so much in width 
that, Instead of being less than a third, they are more than half the width of 
the crown—in Equus namadieus, e.g., of the Upper Siwalike and still later Indian 
deposits, the crown of molar II is only 1.7 times the width of its pillar. It 
used to be assumed that horses with a narrow, flattened, internal pillar, died 
out about the same time as the round-pillared Hipparions, It was further 
often assumed that the recent horses with broad-pillared teeth had all sprung 
from narrow-pillared varieties of 2. stenonis, which ranged from Italy to England 
at the begining of the Pleistocene period. But some yeare ago horsea with 
narrow-pillared molars were found during the excavations of the Roman fort 
at Newstead in the South of Scotland, and about the same time it was realized 
that Arabs, Celtic ponies, and many English racehorses had narrow-pillared 
molars, Owing to these discoveries it is no longer aszerted that horses with 
narrow-pillared molars are extinct, or that all modern horees are descended 
from £. stenonts, Further, it is now admitted that EF. stenonis may well be 
regarded as representing not one but several species, at least one of which 
was characterized by broad, short, cannon bones and broad-pillared molars, 
In the 12-hands Spandau pony pre-molars IT and IV, and molars I and IT, 
have narrow pillars. The corresponding molars from Ipswich have also narrow 
pillars ; the crown of the Spandau pre-molar IV is 2.5 times the width of the 
crown, The crown of the Ipswich pre-molar LV is 2.7 times that of ite pillar. 
As the pillars of the first two Ipswich molars are also smaller than in the 
Spandau pony, it may be assumed that the Ipswich molars belong to a less 
specialized, fine-limbed race, than the Spandau Bronze Age pony. The Ipswich 
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radius, like the metatarsus, belongs to a fine-limbed race; it has a length of 
$21 mm. and a width at the middle of the shaft of 39mm. Though 60 mm. 
shorter than the radius of Stockwell, it evidently belonged to a race about 
13.2 hands high, built on the lines of a small racehorse. If, aa is possible, 
the radius belonged to the same animal as the nine narrow-pillared Ipswich 
molars, it follows that the 13.2-hands Ipswich pony was constructed on true 
thoroughbred lines. Additional evidence of this 1s obtained by comparing the 
Ipswich molars with those of the famous racehorse Persimmon. In Persimmon 
the crown of premolar IV is 2.35, the crown of molar I 2.46, and the crown 
of molar IT 2.07 times the width of their respective pillars. In the Ipewich 
teeth the corresponding figures are 2.75, 2.45, and 2.08, whereas in a Prjevaleky 
stallion the crown of pre-molar TV is 1.92, that of molar I, 1.85, while the 
crown of molar I] is 1.92 times the width of the pillar. In addition to the 
narrow-pillared Ipswich molars, there are two worn molars about which it is 
difficult to offer an opinion—to say whether they belonged to a member of the 
asa or horee section of the Eguida, Owen, in his work on Fossil Mammals, 
figures two molars from Oreston, near Plymouth, which he thought belonged 
to either an ass or zebra that lived m England along with the mammoth. But 
I pointed out some years ago that the small Oreston molars belonged to a small 
horee of the “Celtic ’ type. Prof. Marcellin Boule, who made an exhaustive 
study of the Equid@ of the French Pleistocene deposits, came to the conclusion 
that a small variety of 2. stenonis which lived in the South of France and North 
Africa in Pleistocene times might be regarded as an ancestor of zebras of the 
Burchell type, and the Abbé Breuil has reproduced an engraving by a Paleo- 
lithic artist, which indicates that an ass of the Kiang race lived in France during 
the early Stone Age. Nevertheless, until better evidence 1s forthcoming we are 
not justified in assuming that either asees or zebras reached England during 
the Pleistocene period. There is yet another tooth from Ipswich which deserves 
mention, namely, a third molar with a very broad pillar, In a 12,2-hands 
Prjevalaky pony the last molar may measure 33 mm, and have a pillar 
15 mm. broad. Ina 12.2-hands typical Iceland Forest pony, the crown of 
the last molar may measure 27 mm., and havea limm. pillar, In FE. namedieus, 
with the last molar measuring $0 mm., the pillar may be 18 mm. wide. In the 
Ipswich last molar the crown measures 33 mm., and the pillar has a width of 
18.5 mm. In other words, the crown of the Ipswich third molar is 1.78 times 
the length of the pillar, whereas it is 1.66in E. namedicus, 1.80 in the Iceland, 
and 1,86 in the Prjevalsky pony. Evidently a comparison of last molars of 
various types fails to settle the question whether the broad-pillared Ipswich 
molar belonged to a member of the “ Forest " or to a member of the ~ Steppe ” 
type. 

At the end of the Ice Age—or at least in post-glacial times, the reindeer, 
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arctic fox, lemming, marmot, and other members of the Tundra fauna, 
ranged as far north as Sutherlandshire. It is hence possible that Prjevalsky’s 
Hore, the Saiga antelope, and other steppe forms found their way into England. 
Some years ago Nehring pointed out that during the post-glacial epceh, when 
forests were spreading in all directions, various members of the steppe fauna 
continued to inhabit parte of North Germany, [f steppe horses were common 
in Germany at the cloce of the Ice Age, it is conceivable that as the steppe areas 
were reduced on the continent, small isolated herds of horeea may have found 
their way into England to occupy for a time the open spaces between the ever 
expanding forests. In support of the view that a steppe horee found ite way 
into England, it may be mentioned that there are cannon bones in the Britieh 
Museum from Eerex labelled £. fossils, which are practically identical with 
the corresponding bones of some of the wild horses imported by the Duke of 
Bedford from Mongolia. Further the Ipswich tibia, and some of the fragmenta 
of limb bones, approach very clorely the Prjevalsky type. But until we know 
more about the living members of the Steppe Horse, and have more material 
from English Pleistocene and still later deposits, it will be impossible to aay 
definitely whether a horee of the Prjevaleky type reached England during either 
the glacial or the post-glacial period. That some of the fragments of the limb 
bones from Tpawich belong to a member of the * Forest’ race is certain, but 
it is impossible to say to which variety of E. robustus they ceverally belong, 
or yet to give even approximately the size of the varieties reprecented. Some 
of the fragments seem to belong to a stout 12-hands pony like the one found 
in the Elephant-Bed at Brighton; others probably belong to a somewhat 
finer strain allied to the horee of Solutré, while other fragments probably belong 
to a race found tn the Grotte du Prince at Grimaldi,which had relatively broader 
cannon bones than the modern English Shire Horse. Althouch some of the 
eoarse-limbed Ipswich horees were of a considerable size, they were all smaller 
than a‘ Forest’ horee from the diluvial deposits at Magdeburg and than a 
horse belonging to the same type and period found near Berlin, which measured 
nearly 15 hands at the withers. 

“ A study of the [pswich equine bones lends support to the view that before 
the end of Pleistocene times we had in England material out of which both 
light and heavy breeds, racehorses, as well as heavy draught horses might have 
been established, without the importation of members of either Oriental or cf 
Occidental breeds.” 


It is thus evident that in these remains are represented more then one ancient 
type of horre and that the whole fauna of the lower flooris referable more or less to 
a Forest.” period, It seemsalso from the types of horses present that though the 
forest variety is predominant, the latersteppe type has bezun to make its appearance, 
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Such a forest period did not possibly difier creatly in climate from that of the present 
day, and it will be remembered that the evidence afforded by the peat and fossil 
wood found pointed to a similar conclusion. This mild forest period was followed 
+n course of time, if the author has interpreted the geological evidence correctly, by 
a condition of low temperature, which was responsible for the deposition of the 
sludge which in places buried the upper oceupation-level. It will be noticed that 
the fauna is of a somewhat unusual character, inasmuch as the mammoth and 
ancient forms of horses are seldom found with Bos longifrons, the pig and the goat. 
But « number of instances of the bones of the three latter animals being discovered 
in Pleistocene deposits are on record,” and as the specimens from the lower floor were 
found in intimate association with the remains of the other mammals and exhibit 
the same condition of preservation, ete., it is clear they are referable to one and the 
same period. As has been stated earlier in this paper, the state of preservation of the 
anima! and human bones discovered is peculiar, in that the specimens do not present 
the wiuel degree of difference from their original condition so often seen in fossils 
from river gravels and similar deposits. 

The author has for some time past collected specimens of bone from different 
beds in -various parts of this country and the continent of Kurope, and the examinga- 
tion of these specimens has convinced him that the condition of preservation of any 
bone depends entirely on the nature of the immediately surrounding material. It 
seems that in some cases bones of no great antiquity may rapidly become ~ mineral- 
ized,’ while other ancient examples, because of the unusual nature of the deposit 
in which they are embedded, may never attain to such a condition of fossilization. 
There seems no doubt that the surroundings of the lower floor m the south-weet 
corner of Messrs. Bolton & Co.'s brickfield afford a case in port. The bones found 
at this spot, though undoubtedly ancient, do not exhibit an advanced etate of 
mineralization, as the following analysis of three typical specimens will show; this 
analysis has very kindly been made by Messrs. E. Packard & Co., Lid., of Bramford, 
near Ipswich, and by comparing it with that of modern“ green " bones, also given 
below, the reader will be able to see how much organic matter has been lost by the 
ancient specimens. 





 Boslongifrous, Memuir Geol. Survey,“ The Geology af the London Distriot,” pp. 86 and 93 ; 
J. Allen Brown, “ Paleolithic Man in N.W- Middlesex,” p.66; Owen, British Fossil Mammals 
and Birds, pp. 508 ancl 515. 

Sus Serofa, Owon, British Fossil Mammals and Birds, pp. 426 and 431. Ramer, 
"The Bone Caves of Ojcow."" Archaologia, Lev, p. 101 (translated by Lee). 

Capra hircus. Journ, Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vii, pp. 183-6. Owen. Britiah Fosul Mammals 
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As the human bones discovered are in precisely the same condition of pre- 


servation, etc., as the animal bones, the conclusions ate from the above analysis 
apply to the human remains also. 


The Human Bones. 

The fragmentary human remains recovered were found impacted in the lower 
floor, and in intimate association with the mammalian bones described above. The 
author was present when each of the human bones was found, and noted that they 
ware lying about 3} to 4 feet below the surface of the ground, and covered by the usual 
sindy loam, which at this particular spot was of a dark greyish colour, The human 
fragments were lying at a distance of about 4 yards apart, and appeared to have been 
thrown down upon the old land surface in the same careless manner in which the 
mammalian bones were discarded. (The humerus had been broken in ancient times 
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and was found in two pieces.) The site where the bones oceurred is, as has already 
been stated. near an underground spring, and it is evident that the remains of 
hearths, calcined Hints, implements, flakes and red ochre (7) which were dizeovered 
point to the place being an undoubted camping ground of the ancient people who 
then occupied the valley. [t was no doubt here that the food was cooked, and the 
bones scraped with flint knives or serapers, and an examination of the mammalinn 
remains shows that nearly all of them are scored by the marks of sharp-edged flints. 
Anexamination of the shafts of the human humerus and femur demonstrates that there 
bones also are seored with the same kind of marks, and as both exhibit signs of having 
been gnawed, it would appear probable that the ancient people inhabiting the valley 
indulged occasionally in human flesh as food! The human bones were sent to 
Prof. Arthur Keith, F-R.S., and his report is given below :— 


Report on Human Remains, by Arthur Keith, FR. 


“The discovery of human remains in strate containing the evidence of a 

Mousterian culture ia & matier of great interest and importance to British 

anthropologists. In every instance in which human remains have been dis- 

covered in strata bearing a Mousterian culture on the continent there remains 

have been found to belong to a special genus or species of man—Home Neander- 

thalensis. Not any certain trace, in my opinion no trace, of Neanderthal man 

has yet been discovered in Britam. ‘This is the first occasion in which human 

remains have been found in our country embedded im undisturbed strata, which 

on cultural evidence can be assigned to the Mousterian period, The question 

which the anthropologist has to answer ia this; Are the remains which Mr, Mcir 

has discovered those of Neanderthal man, or of the type of man which still 

survives in Europe, H. sapiens, the modern type of man ! A minute examina- 

: tion and detailed comparison of these remains with corresponding bones of the 

Neanderthal and Modern types leaves no doubt in my mind that the remains 

discovered by Mr. Moir must be assigned not to the Neanderthal, but to the 
Modern type of man- 

“ The decision was not easily-arrived at, for the following reasons. Parte 
of only three bones are found ; (1) A fragment from the upper part of the occt- 
pital bone of the skull (PI. XV, Fig.2), measuring 35 mm. in its longést oreagittal 
diameter, by 30 mm. in width or transveree diameter ; (2) about four-fifths of 
the shaft of a left humerus, the articular extremities and the upper fifth of the 
shaft being absent (Pl. XV, Fig.3); (3) three-fourths of the shaft ofa right femur, 
the extremities and adjacent parts of the shaft being miseing (Pl. AV, Fig. 4). 


L Asimilar conclusion wes arrived at by Kramberger, Der Menach ton Kroping, Wiesbaden, 
LikMi. 
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The most characteristic features of the bones of the extremities of the Neander- 
thal type lie in their extremities. They are particularly massive in relationship 
to the shaft. In the femur and humerus which Mr. Moirfound these diagnostic 
aids were missing: we have to rely entirely on the characters of the shafts. 
These three fragments certainly do not belong to one individual, The humerus 
is slender, with weakly developed muscular impressions, and is apparently that 
of a woman. The femur, aa will be seen from the measurements, is stout, 
short, with marked muscular impressions, and is almost certainly that of a 
man. 
“The fragment of the skull is thick and more likely to be derived from a 
man’s skull than from that of a woman. We have certainly to deal with parte 
of two individuals, perhaps of three. The fragments are all in the same state 
of preservation—indeed, they are identical in colour and in state of preservation 
with the animal bones found in the same strata. The bones, with the exception 
of the occipital fragment, show no tendency to crumble, nor are they heavy or 
deeply mineralized ; they are of a tawny brown in colour, and retain the hard 
dense texture of bone. Their surfaces are covered with fine ecratches, the 
origin of which I am uncertain of. The upperend of the humerus shows distinct 
marks of having been bitten or gnawed, The occipital fragment represents the 
apical part of the squama, being marked on its convex or upper border by digi- 
tations of the lambdoid suture (Pl. XV, Fig. 2). As may be seen from the figure 
it bears on its inner surface the impress of the superior longitudinal simus, which 
lies, as is normal in human skulls, to the right side of the internal crest. At ite 
upper part it is thick, 1] mm., at its lower part it measures 7 mm. in thickness. 
There is not sufficient of the bone preserved to afford any certain basis for a 
conclusion as to whether it is from the skull of an individual of the Neanderthal 
or of the modern type, but I found it easier to match the fragment in skulls of 
the modern type than in those of the Neanderthal type. 

“ The humeral fragment measures 242 mm. From comparisons with com- 
plete bones of similar build, 1 came to the conclusion that the original length 
must have been about 315 mm., such a humerus as we find in a slender woman 
with a stature of 1550 mm, (5 feet Linch), Now, the outstanding features of 
the shaft of the Neanderthal type of humerus, such os have been deseribed 
by Kisatech,’ Gorganovie Kramberger,* and Boule,* is that it is remarkably 
straight, and tends to preserve (as seen on transverse section) a cylindrical 
form, as in anthropoid apes, and has well-marked muscular impressions. In 
modern man, particularly in ancient men of this type, the lower end of th- 





| H. Klaatech, Frehistorische Zeitschrift, 1010, Bd. 1, p. 285, 

* K. Gorganovie Kramberger, Der diluriale Mensch ron Arapina in Kroatien, Wiesbaden, 
1O06. 
* M. Boule, Annales de Paléontologie, 111, vi, pp. 1-270, 
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humerus tends to bend forward as it approaches the elbow jomt, and to assume 
throughout a prismatic shape, as seen on section. The photograph (Pl. XV, 
Fig. 3) shows the prismatic form in Mr. Moir's find, a trace of a supracondy- 
loid process will also be observed. The medial epicondyle (M.E.) is also 
preserved : itis not specially prominent as in the Neanderthal type of humerus 
—indeed, it is very easy to get amongst humeri derived from prehistoric burials 
humeri which match this specimen exactly. 

‘¢ The slenderness of the bone may be judged from the fact that at the 
deltoid impression the antero-posterior diameter is 18.5 mm., its transverse or 
mediolateral 15 mm. At the mid-point of the shaft the corresponding 
diameters are 18 by 17 mm. 

“ The femoral fragment presents a more difficult problem, As will be seen 
from the photograph (Pl. XV, Figs. 4 and 5), the part of the femur into which the 
gluteus maximus is inserted (GL) is drawn outwards (laterally) to form a 
flange or projecting margin. Snueh a flange occurs in all femora of the Neander- 
thal type, but it is also usually present in prehistoric femora of the modern 
type, and may be seen in quite recent femora, But there is precent in the 
femur found by Mr. Moir one character which has never been ceen in femora 
of the Neanderthal type, but often in prehistoric femora of the modern type. 
That character is beat realized when a section is made across the upper part at 
the line indicated in Pl. XV, Fig. 4. The section is shown in Fig. 7 with the 
corresponding section of a femur of the Neanderthal superimposed, The sections 
were made below the level of the trochanter minor, but that structure has 
been introduced to show the relatively massive size of this process in the 
Neanderthal femur. The Neanderthal femur, as is the case in all the long 
bones of this type, tenda to preserve the anthropoid cylindrical form, 
particularly in the upper part of the shaft (eee Fig. Tj. In modern man, 
particularly in prehistoric skeletons, there is a marked tendency to flattening 
of the upper part of the femur, a flattening from front to back. 

“With this flattening there is produced a distinct flange or fattened 
buttress of bone, which ascends from the inner part of the shaft of the 
hone to ite neck in front of the small trochanter (see Pl. XV, Fig. 4 and 
Fig. 7). The flattening and the flange are both well matked in Mr. Moire 
apecimen. The characteristic mark of the Neanderthal type is absent ; 
those of the modern type are present. At the line of section (Pl. XV, 
Fig. 4) the transverse diameter in Mr, Moir's specimen is 35 mm., its 
anteroposterior diameter 25 mm.; in the femur of the Neanderthal type 
found at Spy, the corresponding measurements are $7 mm. and $Zmm. There 
ia a similar difference to be observed when sections are made across the middle 
of the two types of femors (Fig. 8). The Neanderthal type tends to assume 
a cylindrical form, with a weakly marked linea aspera (Fig. 8); the modern 
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type a front to back flattening, with a more pronounced development of the linea 
aspera. At this point the antero-posterior diameter in Mr. Moir's specimen 
is 29 mm.: its transverse diameter 29mm, The corresponding measurements 
in the Neanderthal type are 31 mm. by $l mm. They give the same proportional 
indices, but they are really very different in form and character. The fragment 
of femur found by Mr. Moir measures 295 mm. ; from comparicon with other 
femora of the modern type, femora showing similar characters and proportions, 
Linfer that its original length was between 435 and 440 mm., indicating a stature 
of about 1620 mm. (5 feet 4 inches), A stontly-built man of low stature. 
It will thnue be seen that if Mr. Moir succeeds in establishing that the cultural 
objects found in the stratum must be regarded as of the Mousterian period, and 
if the bones are contemporary with theee objects, then we can draw the definite 
conclusion that the people who made the upper Mousterian implemente in 
England were of the modern type.” 
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The human bones were also examined by Dr. W. L. H, Duckworth and his 
report is as follows -— 


Nores on Bone FRAGMENTS SENT BY J. Rem Mor, Esg., Fesrvary, 1917. 


By Dr. W. L. BH. Duckworth. 


“(a) Fragment of Humerus. In March, 1916, Ll eent to J. R. M. a modern 
bone of almost identical conformation, The ‘Ipswich’ specimen has a supra- 
condylar spur, but this may be preeent in modern humeri. 
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“ (6) Cranial fragment: unusually thick, but not beyond the range of 
variation exhibited by modern skull bones. The fragment seems to be the 
extreme anterior part of an occipital bone. 

“‘(o) Part of the shaft of a femur, This is surprisingly stout, if it belongs 
to the same skeleton as the humerus ‘a,’ The bone is finely scored in several 
places, and the irregularity of the upper end suggests to me that the bone has 
been gnawed in this part. The chief distinctive features of this fragment are at 
itsupperend, Here the rough area for the gluteus maximus is flanked laterally 
by a flunge-like process extending outwards laterally from the surface of the 
shaft. The upper part of the rough ‘ gluteal’ area almost constitutes a‘ third 
trochanter.’ Comparicons were made aa follows :— 


1) Twelve modern femora (taken at random) do not show the combina- 
tion of (a) flange, (b) marked gluteal excrescence, (c) platymeria or flattening 
of the shaft at this level. Many modern femora with pronounced gluteal 
areas combine this feature with a more cylindrical shaft and no ange. 

(2) Cast of the femur of the ‘Tilbury’ skeleton. This femur bears 
(a) the flange, (b) the marked gluteal exerescence, but with less definite 
flattening. There is a ‘third trochanter’ in this bone. 

(3) In the casts of the “Cromagnon,’ ‘Spy’ and ‘ Neanderthal © femora, 
and in a femur found in a cave (8. 2) at Gibraltar in 1912, the flange (a) is very 
distinet, The Spy femur provides the closest resemblance to the Ipswich bone 
in this respect. But the shaft in these specimens is admittedly not so flattened 
(antero-posteriorly) asin the Ipswich bone. The castof the femurof the so-callee 
Homo mousteriensis hausert provides no reliable evidence on these pomts. The 
foregoing specimens are all (with the exception of the Gibraltar bone) referred to 
the Palsolithic period, and I have no others of that period with which to 
compare the Ipswich bone. 

‘“(4) The Galley Hill femur (cast) at first sight presents no resemblance at 
all to the Ipswich bone, But a careful inspection shows that aa regards (a) the 
flange, the Galley Hill bone has been eroded (probably by the disintegrating 
action of water bearing vegetable acids) so that a amall flange may have been 
present, But no certainty exists as to this. On the other hand, the Galley 
Hill femur has a flattened or platymeric shaft, which may be set to the credit 
of its resemblance to the Ipewich bone. 

““(G) Two (modern) aboriginal Australian femora (out of five examined} 
show (a) the flange, but they are not so flattened as the Ipswich bone. 

(8) Two Mori-ori femora have (a) the flange well marked, but these are 
much more slender bones, and resemblance ceases with the point mentioned. 

“(7) Femora of Bush and Andaman aborigines provide no distinct evi- 
dence of similarity to the Ipswich bone. 
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(8) Femora of gorilla and chimpanzee sometimes have (a) the flange well 
developed. They have not (5) a prominent ¢luteal area and (¢) the character 
of flattening is variable, though often distinct (more so in Orang-utan than in 
the foregoing). On the whole the conformation of the Gorilla femur by reason 
of the stoutness of the bone in that animal shows the greatest resemblance to 
the Ipswich bone. But there is no suggestion that in other points the Ipswich 
femur approaches that of the anthropoid ape. The point of immediate interest 
is that the Ipswich femur differs from the Spy and Neanderthal bones in regard 
to the form of the shaft just below the lesser trochanter, for the shaft is here 
flattened in the Ipswich bone, but not in the others mentioned above. In 
the same way the Ipswich bone fails to find complete analogy with the cave bone 
from Gibraltar and the Australian femora compared with it. Until a femur of 
Mousterian antiquity with a more flattened shaft than the Spy and the Neanderthal 
femora is available so as to be put in evidence, it will not be possible to refer 
to the [pewich femur as * Mousterian,’ in the whole of its osteological characters.” 


Tt ts evident that there is a slight difference of opinion between Prof. Keith 
and Dr. Duckworth as regards the exact signification of some of the characters of the 
femoral shaft discovered. The former appears satisfied that the bone cannot be 
referred to the Neanderthal type, and that it is of “ modern “ conformation, while 
the latter prefers to regard the specimen as not Mousterian “in the whole of its 
osteological characters.” But it is a somewhat remarkable fact that while the 
men who made flint implements of upper Le Moustier type in France and Belgium! 
were typically Neanderthal, the makers of the same kind of implements in Suffolk 
(it 18 the author's opmion that the specimens from the lower floor are referable to 
this period) were of the modern type. 


The excavations carried out showed that the lower floor had the greatest develop- 
ment andextent, It was thickest in slight depressions where springs of water iseued 
on the old land surface, and at such spots humanly-struck flints, quartzite hammer- 
stones, éte., were sometimes extremely numerous. In ceveral places large heart he— 
1 to 2 feet in thickness—were met with, and associated with these hearths were 
numerous calcined flints and an abundance of small pieces of come red pigment 
(ochre), In this lower floor, at various places in the valley, were found fragments 
of very rough and primitive pottery. The comparatively numerous specimens of 
this pottery which were found impacted in the lower floor, and which were in many 
cases removed by the author with his own hands. makes it quite certain that euch 


' Bouyssonie et Bardon, ** Le Station Mousterienne" de ls * Bouffia’ Bonnevala la Chapelle- 
gux-Saints," L' Anthropologie, xxiv, 1915. Annual Report Smithsonian Inatitution, 1013, p. 522, 
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specimens are of the same age as all the other relics from this level. There are no 
grounds for imagining that these pottery fragments may be of a later age, and that 
they had been introduced into the lower floor after its cecupation by man. The 
implements, ete., from the lower level are all unpatinated, unceratched, unabraded, 
and unrolled, and it is evident that their makers procured their raw material from 
the Chalky Boulder Clay and Middle Glacial Gravel of the district. The stones from 
these deposits were no doubt to be found upon the surface of the ground, as they 

are at the present day, and an examination of the original patinated and stained 
surfaces of the flinte from which the implementa were made, makes it clear that 
such surface flints were picked up and flaked by the occupants of the lower floor. 
These flints, however, were small and of poor quality, and thie had a marked effect 
upon the implements made from them. 

The upper floor was never so well developed or of such wide extent as the lower, 
No pottery fragments or bones were met with at level—though one or two 
extensive hearths with numerous calcined flints occurred. Pieces of red pigment 
were found in places. The flint implements flakes of this wpper level, which are 
of an entirely different character to these from the lower floor, are unabraded, and 
theiredges and angles are quitesharp. But a number of them are stained a chocolate 
brown colour and some exhibit a well-marked lustre. Others are patinated a hight 
blue, while a few show no signs of staining or patination. 

Tt has been somewhat difficult to decide from whence these ancient people, 
occupying the upper floor, procured their raw material for implement making, as 
the flint is of good quality and not easily referable to any local flinte known to the 
author. It is his opinion that the implements of the upper floor are of the Aurignac 

: type. In the hill-wash overlymg the upper occupation-level two implemente have 
been recovered, which by their type and flaking must be assioned to the early 
Solutré period, while in the surface humus a barbed and tanged arrow-head has 
been found, such as is usually considered to be of neolithic date. It will thus be 
realized that the implements found at the various levels in this small valley near 
Ipswich follow an orderly sequence, with which English archeologists have become 
familiar by discoveries in the cave deposits of France and Belgium, 
| With a view of getting an expert and unbiased opinion on the varions flint 
» implements discovered, o typical series was forwarded to Prof, V. Commont of 
= Amiens, whose intimate extensive knowledge of the early and Jate paleolithic 
industries makes him an excellent judge in such matters. When forwarding the 
specimens, the author tock grest care to inform Prof. Commont of all the details 
of the discovery—the geological position of the implements and the nature of the 
associated relics such as pottery, ete.—eo that he was in possession of all the facts when 
writing the report, of which the following is an accurate translation. 





| 
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Nores os Workep Fuints From toe Depostr iv 4 Day VaLLey oF THE 
River Garrixe (EsG.anp). 
By Prof. V. Commont. 

“1. Industry of the lower level —The industry coming from the lower band 
of gravel under the peat belongs, certainly, to an horizon of the Upper 
Mousterian. The relative smallness of the implements is due to the bad quality 
of the flint, The nodules of flint out of which the prehistoric people chipped 
their implements come :— 

“1. From the chalk-iint rolled in the alluvium (doubtless of the Middle 
Glacial Gravel), to judge by the smashings or star-fracturee, which I have 
observed on the crust or cortex of the flint, and which are due to the 
numerous shocks to which the flinte were subjected in their transport ; and 

“9. From the green-coated flinte at the base of the Thanet Sands, which 
in France, and also probably in England, consist of a black homogeneous ‘paste ' 
inside, and outside are of a chestnut colour. This flint flakes very easily, but 
(like the nodules) runs small and can only yield small chips and small blades, 
On the other hand, certain flints show a slightly bluish white patina, of earlier 
date, on the chipped lumps of flint. This patina exists in France on the rolled 
flinte of the alluvium. 

“TL. Industry of the wpper level, found in the (thin band of) gravel at the 
base of the stony, clayey hill-waeh which is equivalent in France to the /tmon de 
lavage (hill-wash loam): itis clearly Aurignacian, Itechould be noticed that the 
numerous Aurignacian levels of the caves of central France do not correspond 
to different geological epochs, and that several such levels form only one horizon 
in the loams of North France, Belgium and South England, The same applies 
to the subdivisions of certain Mousterian deposite, La Quina, ete. 

“Two of the implements found at 34 feet from the surfece, at the base of . 
the stony clay,' are evidently proto-Solutrean or rather lower Solutrean. (When 
visiting Dr. Sturge’s remarkable collection in 1915, | observed that there were 
some Solutrean points, and some Aurignacian, noticed also from Dartford Heath, 
in the callection of Mr. Davis, the schoolmasterthere.) I also examined, in 
1914, a aeries of Aurignacian flints for Mr. Chandler (from the river clay). 

“You have therefore made a remarkable stratigraphical diseovery which 
absolutely corroborates my finds in the loame or alluvium of North France, 

Belgium (deposit of Andenne, not yet published), and the Charente Valley at 
Angouléme : viz. :— 


, 


C. Lower Solutrean. 
B. Typical Aurignacian, 
A. Upper Mousterian. 
? There might be some misapprehension in reading Prof. Commont's statement in regard to 
this matter, The implements were found actually in the stony, clayey hill-wash. 
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Remarks on the Implements. 


“TT. Lower level (Mousterian).—Typical Levallois flakes (Fig. 10), but small 
like the cores: the flint not homogeneous, the ‘paste ’ showing grey patches 
(due to alumina) in a black or chestnut body; this flint flakes badly. Two 
amall coups de poing (hand-axes),1n jasperoid flint transparent and waxy (Fig. 22), 
the other has its under face flat (natural fracture), with older patina, bluish- 
milky white (Fig. 23). Small raclows (side-scrapers) ; the largest in black flint 
‘a at the same time a burin (craver); a blow aimed at the end has detached a 
blade (the ‘ coup du burin’) and produced a graver (see the lower face): it is 
therefore a scraper-graver (Fig. 11). Another small side-soraper has a kind of 
point at the end, on the right (Fig. 14). 

**Pointa’ (what are generally called Mousterian points, are more often 
double side-scrapers). Your ‘points’ are true points (graver-points); one, 
of flint patinated greyish white, has the appearance of certain implements 
slightly rolled, found in the alluvial deposits (Fig. 21). 

“ Graver, a graver on a blade of chestnut flint with ferruginous concre- 
tions at the baze. 

‘“Hind-Serapers, very fine. One of lustrous waxy flint, chipped on the 
lower face, is quite Mousterian (Fig. 24), (Qne of the four without lustre, 
looks neolithic.) 

‘© T], Upper level ( Aurignacian)—Core-scrapers identical with those I found 
at Conty (Valley of the Selle); one has bluish patina veined with white lines, 
Aurignacian of Belloy-sur-Somme (Fig. 29). These are probably planes. 

‘‘ Eind-Serapers: a thick scraper and one on @ blade (Fig. 35), which is 
indeed of the Reindeer period. 

F “ Gravers: busked gravers (Fig. 87) and nosed scraper (Fig. 33), both 
Aurignacian, 

TIT. Lower Solutrean.—A saw, very pretty, in all respects similar to that 
of the same horizon found at St. Acheul and figured in Les Hommes contem- 
porains du Rewne (Fig. 148-1) (Fig. 39). 

“ Lower Solutrean point, fairly broad, same type as that found at Conty 
(ibid., Fig. 148-3) (Fig, 38), These two specimens are remarkable. 

“ Bones : the tibia fragment is fossilized but little. 

* Pottery : one of the fragments has been made with sandy clay, i which 
was incorporated fragmenta of quartz to prevent warping or contraction in firing 
(as it appears). Can this be the firet stage in the manufacture of pottery ? 
In France Dr. Henri Martin has observed palmolithic pottery in the Madaleine 
deposit at Jablines (Seine-ct-Marne), After all there may well be palwolithic 
pottery. 
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* Implement resembling a neolithic chirel (Fig. 28), pseudo-hand axe, 
broken, from the lower level. 

“Notice the hollow flaking at the rounded bare, which shows it is not a 
neolithic chisel, 

“Tt is difficult to compare the deposits of the dry valley you have explored 
for two years with the Somme Valley Joame, becaure the latter are pecular on 
account of a chalky subeoil, which is ceen aleo in the Themes Valley at Enth, 
Crayford. Still lcaneay that the upper level (ctony clayey hill-wach) evidently 
corresponds to our hill-wazh loam (limon de lavage), which is marked A* on my 
sections ; and to the brick-carth marked A (the two united): and the eecend 
layer of clayey sand correeponds to the upper part of the Upper Ergeron B. of 
Montiéres. 

* At Andenne, a little Belgian town in the Meuce Valley, I diccoveredin 1913, 
in company with my good friends Hamel-Naudrin and J. Servais, archwologiete 
of Liége, an Aurignecian deposit in a thin gravel seam (carloulis) at the bottom 
of a deposit like your stony, clayey hill-wash. [Hf I had had more time, I might 
have published a little note on these Aurignacian deposits in Belgium and the 
North of France, and, f should have added, in the couth-eeet of England.” 





(Saturn) wine.) 
Fia, f.—LowEr AND UFFER VIEW ASD SECTION OF SMALL “TORTOISE-COnE.” 
The flake-sear resulting from removal of the flake-implement ia clearly outlined. 


' Professor Commont’s views ore thus seen to corroborate the opinions arrived at by Mr. 
Reginald Smith and the author in their two papers published in 1013 and 1014, 
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Mr. Reginald Smith, who has examined the flint implements mentioned above, 
and who has read the report, has informed the author that he is m agreement with 
Professor Commont’s views. The author now proposes 
to give a short account of the various types of imple- 
ments found at the different levels, and a description 
of the manner in which they were made. 

Industry of the lower level —The method of manu- 
facture of the implements found at the lower level 
consisted in the removal of flakes from nodules of fimt, 
and of fashioning these flakes into the desired 
implement. In many cases natural flakes of thermal 
origin were utilized, and by the frequent occurrence 
of such flakes al the lower level, associated with - 
numerous Temains of hearths:and calcined flints, it 
eeems possible that the raw material was broken up by 
the action of fire, and the resulting pieces worked up 
into implements. That such a procedure is possible 
pakciee. acta SACRCERD has been proved by the author by experiment. 
STRIKING-PLATFORM (BELOW), The true nuclei or cores found at the lower level 

were not numerous, but such as have been recovered 
demonstrate that flakes were removed in all directions from the parent block, 
quartzite pebbles being used as hammer-stones. The ~ tortoise-cores,” as they are 
called, from which the flake-implement was struck (Fig. 9), are of quite 
a different order from the ordinary nuclei just described. These tortolse-cores Were 
not numerous, but except for their emallness, those found are quite comparable in 
their form, etc., to the larger examples found in other parts of the country, and on 
the continent of Europe. As is well known, the flake-implements (Fig. 10) struck 
from such cores exhibit facetted striking-platforme—owing to part of the worked 
core being removed with the detached flake, and it has been asecrted that a blow given 
upon the uneven, flaked surface of the core gives rise to a very large bulb of percussion 
on the fake removed, But the author knows of no satisfactory reason why tlus 
should be so, and his experiments in flint flaking have failed to support the contention 
that a blow delivered upon.a flaked and uneven surface of flint produces an abnormally 
large bulb of percussion on the detached flake. Flakes with facetted striking- 
platforms, as is consistent with the small number of tortoise-cores found, were 
comparatively rare in the lower floor, and the assemblage affords a marked contrast 
to a series of flakes found in a floorof early Le Moustwr age (associated with 
a cold fauna, reindeer, ete.) occurring under 12 feet of gravel in the bottom of the 
main valley of the River Gipping. This site, which is situated about one mile from 
Messrs, Bolton & Co.'s brickfield, and which the author hopes to describe on some 
future occasion, waa very rich in flakes with facetted striking-platforms. The 
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racloirs from the lower floor (Figs. 11-15) very often exhibit cortex upon their upper 
surfaces, and have been flaked to a cutting edge on one side by blows delivered on the 
flatter under-surface. Most of these implements show minute (es flaking 
along the cutting edge which waa in all probability produced by use 

The pointes (Figs. 16-21) also occasionally exhibit cortex upon their upper 
surfaces, but many of them are either made from ordinary flakes or from fiakes struck 
from a prepared core. The edge flaking which has produced the acute point of the 
implements, is generally very fine. 

The small hand-axes (coups des poing) (Figs. 22 and 22a) are beautifully fashioned 





(Natural size.) 
Fic. 22.—cour DE POINO, LOWER FLOOR 
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(Natural size.) 


Fie, 324.—oovr DE FOISG, LOWER FLOOR. 


and reproduce in miniature the characteristics of the earlier examples of this type of 
implement. One large hand-axe was discovered made from a foreign rock (it was 
identified by Dr. Marras sphrulitic felsite), no doubt derived from the glacial gravels 
of the district. 
The serapers (Figs. 25-27) seldom exhibit any cortex on their upper surfaces, 
VOL. XLVI. 2D 
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and are all made from ordinary flakes or flakes struck from a prepared core. The 
flakes forming the cutting-edge have been removed at rather a low angle—and 
are generally supplemented by minute secondary flaking. Many of these scrapers 


tend to assume an elongated form, and one 
or two specimens seem to have been used 
both as an end-scraper and a_ racloir 
(Fig, 27). 

The flaking of the implements from the 
lower floor is of the kind associated with 
workmanship of the Upper Le Moustier 
industry. There is the usual large number 
of “resolved” flakes (due possibly to re- 
sharpening) and a tendency for the angle at 
which the flakes have been removed to be 
higher than that of the flaking of the earlier 
phases of the Mousterian culture. 

Industry of the upper level.'—The flaking 
of the implements recovered in the upper 
floor is of quite a different order from that 
just deseribed. In this case long narrow 
flakes were removed, giving rise to the well- 
known “channelled” appearance of the 
Aurignac implements. It is somewhat 
difficult to ascertain how such flakes were 
removed, but the author thinks it probable 
that the method adopted was to hold the flint 
in the hand with the edge to be flaked 
pressed firmly against the palm. He has 
found that such a method is conducive to 
the removal of long, narrow flakes, if care is 
taken to strike the edge of the flint with sure, 
firm blows. But he is unable to explain why 





Fio, 23.—DEnA5ED HAND-AXE WITH ED 
VIEW, LOWER FLOOR, 


the pressure of the palm of the hand should cause the line of fracture to proceed 
for a greater distance in the flint than if it was flaked in the ordinary manner, 

The majority of the flakes found in the upper floor were long and narrow, and 
in very marked contrast to those recovered from the lower floor, and there can be no 
doubt that the two methods of flaking were entirely different.? A large number 
of cones of flint (Figs.29-31) (the “ core-scrapers” mentioned by Prof. Commont) 


‘Moir, J. Reid, Ipawich Field Club Journal, 1913. Smith, R.A, Journ. Roy, Anthrop. 


fnatitute, xliv, 1914, pp. 376-379. 


? Only one portion of a hammer-stone was found. This was of Hint. 


2p? 
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were found, and it seems that these represent the nuclei of the period. But as nearly 
all of them exhibit minute secondary work round their lower edges, it seems very pro- 
bable that these specimens were alo utilized for planing or scraping purposes. They 





a1 (Natural alee.) 


Fros, 20-3].—cORe-SCRAPERS, UFFEE FLOOR. 


have generally been made from emall nodules of flint, and very often the original 
cortex is retained at the posterior region. It 1s desired to draw especial attention 
to one specimen of this series which representa an elongated form of the Tarté plane 
or eore-scraper (Fig. 32), | 
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Nosed-scrapers (Grattoird Museau).—These were not numerous, but one specimen 
deserves description (Fig. 33). It is made irom a piece of flint of which the major 
fractures are almost certainly thermal. A patch of cortex is retained upon its upper 
surface. One end of the specimen has been modified by regular channel flaking into a 





(Natural size.) 





{Nataral site. 
Fic. 33.—aRarrom A MUSEAU, UPPER FLOOR (TWO VIEWS). 


noe or “ muzzle,” and on each side of this muzzle the flint has been flaked so as to 
afford an easy and sure grasp when in use, 

Scrapers (Figs. 34 and 35).—These are made from thick blades of flint, and the 
seraping edge has been formed by the removal of flakes at a high angle. The result 
is that the flaking is very steep, and often exhibits undercutting (in reality “ resolved " 
flakes) due to re-sharpening the implament. One scraper made on a narrow ridge- 
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backed blade is very beautiful (Fig. 35) and has a well-marked facetted striking 
platform. But this is the only example found in the upper level of such a platform, 
and it is concluded that this particular method of flaking was dying out at the period 
reprecented by the upper floor. 
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Gravers! (Figs. 36 and 37).—These are made from blades of flint so struck that 
one end is much thicker than the other. This thickened portion was then modified 
in such a way as to present a chisel-end, well supported by the thickness of the flint 
behind it ; one example of the well-known burin busqué (Fig. $7) was discovered. 
This ig made from a thick blade of flint, and one end flaked in a similar mannerto 
the “ grattoir& museau ” described above. When the cuttingedge required renewing, 
a blow was struck upon the lower front edge of the worked nose, removing 4 flake 





(Natural size.) 
Fic, 37.—oraver (BURIN BUSQUE), UPPER FLOOR. 
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(Natoral eine.) 
Fro. 38.—eanny SsOLUTRE IMPLEMENT FROM HILL-WASH OVERLYING UPPER FLOOR. 


from the sub-nasal plane, and the implement under description from the upper floor 
exhibits the remains of three flake scars due to re-sharpening. 

The two early-Solutré Implements from the hill-wash overlying the upper floor 
(Figs. 38 and 39).—Theee are both made from blades of flint, but the beautiful ripple 
flaking which each exhibits is of an entirely different order from that to be seen upon 
the specimens from the floors previously described, It is possible that this ripple- 


l'There seems little doubt that these burins wore used for work on bone or ivory. If 
such works of art were made at the period of the upper floor, no trace of them was found. Bat 
no bones were discovered at this Jevel and it ia concluded that the surrounding conditions were 
not favourable for the preservation of such relics. 
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flaking was produced by pressure with a bone point upon the edze of the flint, but this 
is at present a matter for speculation. The larger of the two implements from the 
hill-wash exhibits a facetted striking-platform. It is hoped at some future time to 





(Natural aire.) 
Fro. 39.—EsARLY SOLUTRE IMPLEMENT FROM AIL-WasH OVERLYISG UPPER FLOOE. 





{Natural alza.) 
Fie. 40.—SEOLITHIO AnROW-HEAD FROM SURFACE 30IL ABOVE HILL-WASH. 


make o cloee examination of the deposit from which these two remarkable specimens 
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—Thie is quite a good example of the 
well-known neolithic form of arrow- 
head, The specimen ie finely made, 
and the style of faking again differs 
from any of the specimens hitherto 
deseribed, It is patinated a dull slate- 
corey colour. The specimens selected 
for illustration and description are a 
Very small proportion of the mass of 
material collected during the excava- 
tions. As is usual, and inevitable, in 
all implementiferous deposits, the rough 
pieces and flakes Jargely outnumber 
the finished specimens, and it was 
calculated that about 150 flakes and 
rouch-outewerefound to every complete 
implement. No trace of any grinding 
or polishing was found upon any of the 
flinte. 

The Pottery —As hae before been 
atated, frarments of pottery were found 
impacted in the lower floor, under cir- 
cumstances which absolutely precluded 
any idea of introduction at a later date. 
The author was naturally very surprised 
to find pottery fragments in such a 
position,’ and imagined at first that 
the small pieces of black-looking 
material noticed in the floor were the 
remains of some hearth. When, how- 
ever, a large rim of « vessel was found 
in the lower floor under the usual com- 
pact sandy clay, all his doubts were 
ramoved, and care was taken to have 
the specimen photographed im situ, in 
the presence of various friends in- 
terested in geology and archwology 
(PL XVI. Fig. 1). The pottery was in 

1 As the lower floor in places rested upon 


clay, the raw material for pottery making was 
elose to hand. 
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(Reduced to three-fifths natural aize,) 


(SkE ALSO TL. XVI, FIG. L,) 


Fro, 41.—Lir AND SHOULDER OF LAROE URN, LOWER FLOOR. 
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a very friable condition and the greatest care had to be exercised in its 
removal. 

The best specimens were forwarded to Mr. Reginald Smith, who has given the 
following report upon them. 

“1. Part of the lip and shoulderof alarge urn (Fig. 41), the outside diameter 
of the mouth being about 13} inches. Fairly hard ware with black core, the 
surface brownish outside and grey inside. It contains a good deal of coarse grit 
which makes the outer surface irregular, but a coating has apparently been 
removed, and the true surface only remains in the angle between the everted 
lip and shoulder. Another fragment 1s preserved in its original clayey-matrix. 
A vessel of this size would require expert firing, as the dimensions must have 
been comparable with the enormous cinerary urn of the late Bronze Age and the 
solid corn-bins of Roman date found at Silchester and elsewhere. The oviform 
urn found in the burial-cave called Trou-du-Frontal at Furfooz, Belgium, required 
still ereater skill ; and if of Aurignac date, as come authorities maintain, shows 
that the potter's art had even then reached a very high level. The present 
epecimen would on that hypothesis be less surprising in a stratum proved by the 
flint industry to be of Aurignac date ; but at present there is nothing to compare 
it with, and it must suffice to put the find on record. In formit is quite unlike a 
Bronze Age cinerary urn, so a burial of that date is not a possible solution ; and 
neolithic man (at least in this country) did not use cinerary urns. A photograph 
was taken of this discovery to show the pottery fragment in position (Pl. XVI, 
Fig. 1). 

2, A fragment 1,7 inches by 1.9 inches with maximum thickness of seven- 
sixteenths of an inch of pale buff almost pinkish ware, with slightly darker core 
and fairly large white grit, apparently quartz. This agrees very closely with a 
series of fragments from the galleries and lower levels of the pits excavated at 
Grime’s Graves, Norfolk, in 1914 (Report, pp. 209, 214): and with a rather thicker 
piece in the British Museum found 18 feet deep in one of the Cissbury pits 
excavated by Colonel Lane-Fox (Pitt-Rivers), see Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. v (1876), 381. The occurrence of this peculiar ware on these three 
sites proves nothing in itself, but is an interesting coincidence ; and as the 
pottery of various ages can be to a large extent distinguished, these are probably 
contemporary, and the date could be determined by the associated relica on one 
or all of the sites. 

3, Small fragments of light grey gritty ware, with yellowieh outside surface, 
not unlike the piece that most closely resembles the typical ware of Cissbury and 
Grime’s Graves ; but the size and profile of the vessels are indeterminate. One 
piece shows a thickened and rounded lip slightly everted and another (Pl. XVI, 
Fig. 2) has slight vertical lines on the neck above an angular shoulder. 
There i# a similar piece of about the same size, with the vertical markings very 
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faint, but starting from the ridge in the same way. The above fragments 
were found with red ochre (ruddle), a combination repeated in the second level 
of the third Goyet Cave near Namur, shown by the flinte to data from later 
Aurignac times (specimens in British Mueeum). 

4. Three fragments larger than usual (the largest 3 inches by 2 inches) 
with tool marks on the inner blackened surface ; and outside a reddish yellow 
facing, fairly smooth and soft, but with some grit visible. They evidently 
belonged to a large vessel or vessels, as they are nearly flat and evidently not 
bases, Not unlike the typical Grime’s Graves and Cissbury ware, but not datable 
on internal evidence. 

5, Fragment of a large vessel dug out of sand in the skeleton pit, Bolton & 
Co.'s brickyard, about 4} feet from the surface under rubbly drift. It consists 
af the lower part of the neck, and upper part of the body of a large urn, about 
11} inches in diameter at the bulge. On the neck are step-like markings (Fig. 42) 
and finger prints, and the plain body has an uneven surface ranging from 
yellowish-brown to black. 'Theinner surface is yellowish-brown and shows tool 
marks, the core being black and rather gritty. One largish stone is visible on the 
outer surface, and the average thickness is one-third inch (nearly 1 em.). The 
urn must have approached the globularform, rather constricted at the neck, but 
no part of the lip remains. ‘The markings of the neck are well seen also in the 
sandy matrix which is preserved as evidence of stratification.” 


The oceurrence of pottery with ancient animal forms and flint implements of 
Upper Le Moustier date is somewhat startling, but this ie not the first occasion on 
which euch an association has been notified. In July, 1914, the author wrote to 
Dr, A. Rutot, of Brussels, in reference to this matter, asking if finds of a similar 
nature had been made in Belgium. His reply was to the effect that twelve caverns 
in Belgium have yielded fragments of pottery ’— 


1, Upper Le Moustier horizon, Hastiére. 

2, Mid-Aurignac horizon, third Goyet cavern. 

$. Upper-Aurignac horizon, Trou Magrite (Pont-A-Lesse), and third Goyet 
cavern, 

4, Lower La Madaleine horizon, third and second Goyet caverns. 

5. Mid La Madaleine horizon, Troudes Nutons and Trou du Frontal. Dr. 
Rutot has himself found in the cave known as Fond-de-Forét two fragments of 
pottery in the Aurignac level. But the main and most conclusive discovery 
was made, however, at Le Caillou-qui-Bique, where about 500 fragmenta were 
associated with an upper Le Moustier industry. This large find of palwolithie pottery 
joes not contain quartz or other grit mixed with the paste; but some specimens found 
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by M. Dupont contain grit, often of calcareous stone, And there are other cases of 
the discovery of pottery fragmenta in Pleistocene deposits.' The only remaining dis- 
covery to be recorded is that of a small “ medallion " of coprolite (evidently derived 
from the base of the Red Crag) which has been rubbed down to a certain thinness, 
and a series of lines, without any apparent purpose, incised upon one of its surfaces 
(PL. XVI, Fig. 3). Thisspectmen was found in the lower floor, and in intimate associa- 
tion with the leg bones of a horse, which appeared to be in their natural position to 
each other, but the author is unable to assign any reason for this association, which 
may be quite fortuitous. But the medallion itself is of interest as showing that in 
upper Le Moustier times the practice of engraving upon certain materials has begun 
to show iteelf. This completes the account of the excavations carried out in the 
small tributary valley in which Messrs. Bolton & (Co.'s brickfield is situated, and 
from the richness of the site in prehistoric relics it may be concluded that other 
and similartributary valleys in different parts of the country will yield an abundant 
harvest of relies to the prehistorian, It is the author's opinion that the investiga- 
tion of such floors as have been described above will tell us much more about the 
life and attainments of the later palmolithic races than the river gravels, ete., which 
contain only the scattered and more resisting objects which have been swept down 
in time of flood when such floors were broken up. 


. Summary. 

The excavations which have been carried out m the small tributary valley near 
Ipewich have demonstrated that two well-marked occupation levels occurin the 
deposits covering the sides of the valley. Since these ancient floors were occupied 
by man, the valley has suffered no little denudation and erosion, and the floors 
now cut the surface of the ground some distance above the valley-bottom. The 
lower floor at one place where it rested upon chalky boulder clay was very rich in 
mammalian bones, comprising both ancient and recent animal forms ; and among 
these remains occurred three human bones, These bones were scattered upon the 
floor in the same haphazard manner as the animal remains ; and as the shaft of the 
human humerus and femur exhibit marks of scraping and gnawing precisely 
similar to those upon the animal bones, the conclusion is drawn that the ancient 
people inhabiting the lower floor indulged occasionally in human flesh as food. An 
axamination of these human bones has shown that at least two, and possibly three, 
individuals are repreeented, and while the cranial fragment and the humerus are 
almost certainly of the “ modern” type, there may be some doubt as to the modern 
conformation of the femur. Professor Keith is of opinion that this latter bone is of 
the modern type, while Dr- Duckworth holds that it cannot be styled Mousterian 





i Lyell, Antiquity of Man, pp. 78, 116, 118, 119, 128, 129, Annual Report Smithsonian 
Institution, 1913, p. 522. Keith, Ancient Types of Man, p. 111. 
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“in the whole of its osteological characters.” The flint implements found in the 
lower floor are shown to be of the Upper Le Moustier type, while those from the 
upper floor are Aurignacian. Two specimens found in the hill-wash overlying the 
upper floor, and deposited apparently during a period of low temperature, are clearly 
of early Solutré age, while in the surface humus a barbed and tanged arrow-head 
of the neolithic period has been found. The succession of the deposits in the valley 
and the contained implements thus follows an orderly sequence, such as has been 
established by cave exploration in France and Belgrum. 

Frazments of pottery were found in the lower floor, and it 1s thus clear that im 
Upper Le Moustier times in England the potter's art was known. This, moreover, is 
borne out by the discoveries of Dr. A. Rutot in Belgium. 

Asmall medallion of coprolite derived from the base of the Red Crag was found 
in the lower floor, and bears incised lines upon its surface. No trace of the practice 
of polishing or grinding of flint was found in any of the excavations carried out, 


Nove.—The human bones and all the figured specimens of flint implementa, including the 
medallion of coprolite, are on exhibition in the Museum at Ipswich. Another series of the flint 
implements, and the fragments of pottery figured, can be seen and examined ot the British 


ARAB AND SWAHILI DANCES AND CEREMONIES. 
By R. Skene. 


Tue Razua Dance. 


Tae Razha was originally a war dance practised by the Arabs in Arabia prior to 
starting out on a raid. It originated at Manga in Museat, and is danced with naked 
swords, the object being to get the muscles of the sword arm into training. The 
Hatharmut or Hadramaut Arabs also dance it, but use daggers instead of swords. 

The dancers, who of course are all men, stand in two rows facing each other, or 
in one row. They advance slowly a few inches at each step, keeping time to the 
drumming. The sword is held perpendicularly in the right hand, the fore-arm being 
at a right angle with the body. While holding the hilt of the sword in a perfect 
balance between the thumb and the first and second fingers, the base of the hilt is 
given a smart blow with the wrist so as to make the blade of the sword quiver. Being 
highly polished and made of fine supple steel, the quivering blade reflects the light 
in a most effective manner. This can only be done with the long straight double- 
edged sword of Southern Arabia and not with the scimitar-like blade used further 
north, owing to the thickness of the latter weapon. 

The music for the Razha dance is supplied by o drum called a chapwo, 
cylindrical in shape, covered with goat skin on both ends. It is about eighteen inches 
long by eight in diameter, and is played on both ends with the hands, while hung 
across the waist of the drummer by a cord round the ‘neck. A bass drum 1s also used, 
galled a vumi of the same shape as the chapuo, but larger, being two to three 
feet long and fifteen inches in diameter. It is beaten in the same manner as the 
cha muo. 

Anyone who knows how to dance can join in. No refreshments are served. 


Tue Sampwant Dance. 

This is danced by the Arabs of Mkelle or Makulla, without any weapons, and by 
men only, who attend by invitation. It usually takes place at a wedding festival, m 
which case food and coffee are served round, or at any other general rejoicing. The 
dancers stand in two lines facing each other about eight or ten paces apart. They 
bend the knee and bow the body slightly forward to each other in unison and in time 
to the beating of the drums. They also sing a chorus song and keep time by clapping 
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The orchestra consists of a vumi and a chapuo drum, both described 
above (see Razha dance). A treble dram called a marwasi is aleo used. It is 
much smaller than the ewni and is only about eight inches long by eight inches 
in diameter. It is covered with goat skin on both ends and is beaten with the flat 
of the right hand while held in the left by a piece of cord. The drumming is accom- 
panied by cymbals of brass called vifesa, which are placed on the ground one 
above another and struck with pieces of stick, one in each hand, so as to canis the 
cymbals rattle together. In lieu of the cymbals, a metal rod is sometimes used bent into 
a triangle exactly the same shape as the triangles used in Kuropean military bands, 
and played in the same manner, 

The Shebwani is sometimes danced in the afternoon but more often at might. 
Tt has no mystical meaning. 


Tae SHerua Dance. 


This is danced by the Hatharmut Arabs to celebrate a wedding or for any other 
eause of rejoicing. The dancers, who are all men, and who attend by invitation, 
stand round in a large circle some ten paces in diameter and sway the body slightly 
from side to side, while clapping their hands in time to the music. Presently two 
men come out of the ring and dance towards each other, and then backwards and for- 
wards in a sort of “ chassé croisé ” for about ten minutes, and then they retire from 
the ring and are replaced by two others. Sometimes two couples dance in the a 
at the same time. 

The music is supplied by a wind instrument much resembling a clarionet or @ 
French “ musette,” but the mouthpiece consists of two reeds instead of one, and the 
tone ia very similar to that of the chanter of Scotch bag-pipes. This instrument 1s 
called a zumari, and supplies the tune accompanied by a ewmni drum described 
above (see Razha dance) and by a msondo drum standing about four feet high 
with a diameter of about eighteen inches. It is cylindrical in shape and is covered 
by a goat-skin at the top end only, the bottom end being open. It is played with both 
hands in an upright position, resting on the ground. 

No refreshments are served at a Sherha dance except if it is held to celebrate a 

iding, in which case pilaw is served and coffee also. 





KinaNDA DANCE. 

This dance partakes of the nature of a performance for the amusement of the on- 
lookers and is held indoors: Two male performers hold a silk acarf or woollen shawl 
between them and repeatedly advance towards the audience and retire, while executing 
various steps and figures. They then face each other and dance in that position, 
executing with their arms and bodies slow and graceful movements. Then they face 
the audience and advance and retire and so on till they become tired. 
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The musical instruments consist of the small marwasi drum described above 

(see Shebwani dance) and of a kinanda which supplies the tune. The latter is a 
strument of the nature of a guitar and is played in much the sameway. It 

uatiy has seven strings, six of which used fortherly to be made of sheep gut, but are 
now made of twisted silk. The seventh is the bass string and is made of copper wire. 

Although not considered altogether reprehensible by austere Mohammedans, the 
 Kinanda ” entertainment is looked upon as rather advanced, if not fast. 

Sometimes the dancing is dispensed with and the entertainment is reduced to 
solo songs accompanied by the kinanda. It then assumes a more respectable 
character, though still not entirely approved of. 

Being held indoors, the audience naturally come by invitation only. Refresh 
ments consisting of coffee, sherbet and Aalwa (Turkish Delight) are handed round. 








Tae Zammit Dance. 

This is danced by the Hatharmut Arabs, and generally takes place either by day 
or by night, in front of the house of some exalted person to whom it is intended to 
pay compliment or to show respect. It is in fact a sort of serenade, but is also danced 
at weddings. 

The dancers form up in one or more lines facing the house of the person in whose 
honour it is being held. The leader of the dance starts singing a solo, usually a song 
of praise to the person in question, and the remainder take up the chorus, which they 
accompany by rhythmic clapping of hands and swaying of the body. It is not by 
invitation, and anyone may join in. No drums or musical instruments are used and 
no refreshments partaken of, except at weddings. This dance has no mystical 


meaning. 


Tue Caama Dance. 

This may be called a faction dance owing to the element of competition which 
enters into it in regard to some other faction which has also organized a dance. It is 
danced by Swahili men, who dress up in their best clothes and wear Arab daggers and 
swords borrowed from those of their friends who have them. They do their best to 
make as fine and as big a show as possible in order to eclipse the dance of the 
other competing faction. Formerly the dance was accompanied by a feast, and still 
is in the Lamu District, where the factions vie with each other as to the number of 
cattle they can afford to kill In 1912, one faction at the village of Mkunumbi (Witu 
Sultanate) was known to kill thirty head of cattle to cap the twenty-five head which 
another faction had killed a few days previously. Needless to say that such waste is 
impossible in the Malindi District where cattle are scarce, and where the dancers only 
compete in matters of personal adornment and the number of followers. Faction 
feeling sometimes runs high, and if two competing dances happen to be taking place 
on the same night if is not unheard of for one party to attack the other with sticks. 

vol, XLVI, ay 
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The dance itself resembles the Arab Razha dance, the men standing in a row and 
jerking sticks in the same manner that the Arabs jerk their swords, one of which may 
sometimes be seen in the hand of a Swahili dancer of the Chama. 

The orchestra consists of a vumi drum, a chapuo drum, @ pair of cymbals 
or vilasa, a tumari or clarionet, all of which are described above (see Razha 
dance, Shebwani dance and Sherha dance), also a tambourme called a fari or 
pan. This is sometimes ornamented with loose brass discs that jingle together, 
as in the Spanish tambourine. The goat-skin is pegged to the wooden frame and is 
tightened by stuffing a more or less thick cord between the skin and the frame. 

The Chama is usually danced in a public place and no invitation is necessary. 
Anyone may join in who feels so inclined. No refreshments are served 
nowadays in the Malindi District at a Chama dance, which has no mystical 
significance. 

Tae Suaxuwi Dancer. 

The dance is identical with the Chama and is danced by the winning faction 
in the Chama competition, which is judged by the “ waree wa Nagome,” or elders of the 
dance, men who are accustomed to take the lead in dances, in other words “ masters 
of the ceremonies.” The winning faction proceed to the house of the organizer of the 
opposition dance and dance the Shangwi in front of it. He is supposed to take 
this as a compliment, and passes round a scent bottle and sometimes takes part in 
the dancing himself. The Shangwi has no mystical significance and is usually 
danced at night with the same orchestra as for the Chama, 


Neoma vA Fiveo. (Walking-stick dance.) 

The Ngoma Ya Fimbo is danced at Swahili wedding feasts, and at Swahili 
cireumeiaion feasts, The dancers, all men, assemble by invitation and form a ring 
in the open near the house of the host, all carrying sticks, hence the name of the dance. 
While those in the ring balance themselves slowly and rhythmically from one foot to 
the other, two of their number go into the centre and make passes at each other with 
their sticks as if they were swords, in time to the drumming. After a few minutes 
of this, another pair go into the centre of the circle and perform in the same manner 
while the first two retire, and so on to the end of the dance, which usually takes place 
by day- 

Cigarettes and betel nuts are passed round to thedancers. The music is supplied 
by vumi and chapuo drums deseribed above (see Razha dance) by vitava 
or cymbals (see Shebwani dance), and by a zumari or clarionet (gee Sherha 
dance), Ina temporary pavilion of palm-thatch erected close by, a number of young 
slave women generally stand holdmg buffalo horns in their left hands, which they 
strike with small sticks in time to the drumming. 

This dance has no mystic significance and is merely a form of rejoicing. 
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Tue Mwanrme Dance. 


A dance for women only, which takes place indoors if danced by free women, and 
out of doors if the dancers are slaves. The women stand in a circle singing songs 
and clapping their hands in time to a triangle described above (see Shebwani dance). 
One dancer then advances, executing various fancy steps, towards another dancer in 
front of whom she stamps her foot and then retires, still executing fancy steps, to her 
placeintheting. The person in front of whom the first dancer stamped her foot then 
advances from her place in the ring in the same manner as the first dancer and stamps 
her foot in front of a third, who comes out in her turn, and 80 on. 

The songs are led by one of the women, who sings the solo while the remainder 
jom in the chorus. No drums are used. 

This dance often takes place at wedding festivals when betel nut and cigarettes 
are handed round with tea. Then towards the end of the entertainment meat and 
rice are eaten. It may also be danced on the occasion of other rejoicings, the specia 
time of year for having it being the first week of the North-east monsoon, that 
ia, in November and December. 

This Mwaribe dance has no mystic meaning. 


THe MwasHa Dance 


This is also a woman's dance and is of Bajuni origin, its introduction to the 
Malindi District from Witu having begun about four years ago. If the dancers are 
free women they dance indoors ; if they are slaves the dance takes place in the open, 
but always by invitation. 

The guests line up in two or three rows, one behind the other, and move forward 
slowly an inch or two at each step, while they jerk their chins forward and move 
their shoulders in time to the drums. When the front row gets up to the wall of the 
room, or to the limits of the dancing-floor, all the dancers face about and move slowly 
as before in the opposite direction, the front row becoming the back one. 

If it takes place indoors, no men are allowed to be present except the orchestra, 
consisting of the performers on a ewmi described above (see Razha dance) on a 
tari or tambourine (see Chama dance), and on a zwmari or clarionet (see Sherha 
dance). 

This dance, which has an undoubted touch of savagery about it, may perhaps be 
derived from the Somalis, and tends to work the dancers up into a nervous state. 
It is often danced in competition with another dance faction. No refreshments are 

It has no mystic significance and appears to be mdulged in when the general 
shysical condition of the performers calls for a nervous outlet of some sort. 





2:2 
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Tue Daxparo Dance. 
This is rarely if ever danced by free men, and is considered essentially a slaves 
dance. Ina convenient open space, men and women stand ina cirele facing inwards, 


the drums being in the middle. The men stand together, occupying one part of the 


circle and the women the other. The dancers place the right hand on the left shoulder 
and the left hand under the right elbow, and in this position they bend the knees 
slightly and sway the body in time to the music while progressing very slowly sideways 
round the circle to the right. A 2wmnan or clarionet described above (see Sherha 
dance) plays the tune to which the dancers sing the words of a song. or rather a chorus 
repeated over and over again at short intervals which are filled by the clarionet solo. 
The accompanying drums consist of a rumi and a chapuo (see Razha dance), 
also a kurugo drum, about two feet high and ten inches in diameter, with a goat- 
skin on one end only which is beaten with a stick, the drum resting on the ground in 
an upright position. 

The Dandaro may be danced during the daytime as well as at night. Occa- 
sionally food may be cooked and partaken of towards the end of the dance. In the 


larger townships no invitation |4 necessary, and anybody may jom in. 





Tue Ki-Nyasa Dance. 

As its name indicates, this dance is an importation from Nyasaland, introduced 
Grst to Zanzibar and then to the coast of the mainland by slaves captured in Nyasa- 
land and brought here by the Arabs. Consequently it is a dance practised only by 
slaves and people of humble origin. 

It is danced in the open either by day or by night. Men and women, arranged 
in no special order as to sex, form a circle standing one behind the other and go 
round in a direction opposite to the hands of a clock, moving in quick time but taking 
very short steps and bending the knee considerably at each step. The arms are held 
in the position of a person running, that is to say with the elbow bent and the fore- 
arn at right angles to the body, which is bent slightly forward. Some of the dancers 
jerk their shoulders up and down occasionally. ‘The leader of the dance sings 8 
solo and the others take up the chorus, The men wear a string of small iron bells 
known aa njuga strung round their knees, and stamp their foot at each step 80 
as to make them jingle. 

One large drum is used, called a msondo, and fashioned somewhat after the drum 
of the W la. It is rather a high-toned drum in spite of its size, which is about 
aix feet in length and twelve to fifteen inches in diameter. One only is covered 
with goat-skin, struck with the player's hands. The open end of the dram rests on 
the ground while the drummer stands astride the other end which is supported by a 
doth round his waist, and he plays it in that position. This dance has no mystical 
meaning, and is merely an expression of « superabundance of animal spirits which 
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are given vent to by singing and running round im a circle, in time to the beating of a 
drum, very much in the same manner as children do. No invitations are given, and 
anyone may joinin. No refreshments are handed round. 


Tue Mpema Dance. 

This also is an importation from Nyasaland (see Ki-Nyasa dance), and is danced 
by the slave population only, either by day or by night. It is exactly like the 
Ki-Nyasa dance described above, with the exception that no iron bells are strapped 
round the knees, and it is, if possible, of a simpler character, the Ki-Nyasa being in 
truth simple enough. Like the latter it is merely a vent for high animal spirits. No 
refreshments are given and no invitations are necessary. 


THe Kinpmpa. 

The Kindimba is not a dance, but a musical entertainment into which enters 
a slight element of the mystical. It is only given by people of the slave class m 
fulfilment of a vow. Any person who greatly desires something or some event to 
come to pass makes a vow to give a Kindimba if his wish is fulfilled. 

Invitations are issued to his friends by the person who is giving the entertainment, 
and they assemble at his house. The men and women sit together either indoors tf 
there is room, or else inthe open. Songs are sung by a leader, the other guests joining 
in the chorus, and clapping their hands in time to the singing, which ts accompanied 
by a small drum called a mgumbaro, very like a marwast (see Shebwani 
dance), with this difference that only one end is covered with a goat skin, while in 
the marwasi both ends are covered. The other end, which is open, is made to 
rest on the chest or stomach of the player, who performs upon it in that position with 
both hands, Hard grains of maize are placed in dry gourds of various sizes, and 
these are rattled in time to the singing. 

The entertainment partakes of the nature of thanksgiving, and frivolous songs 
are therefore avoided. Although not exactly of a religious character, a certain 
amount of superstition is far from bemg foreign to the Kindimba. 





THe Vuco. 

At a wedding, a procession of women is often formed in the evening after dark 
to parade the streets, and is called a Vugo. The women sing in chorus to the sound 
of buffalo horns beaten with short sticks. No men are allowed to take part in the 
procession, which is both an Arab and a Swahili custom. 


THE Kinyaso Dance. 
This is a Swahili medicine-dance usually held outside the town in a plantation 
on a moonless night. No artificial lights are allowed. Swahilis who have any 
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pretensions to being medicine-men inform their friends that a Kinyago is to be 
danced at a certain spot on a certain night, and a crowd consequently congregates 
there. The medicine-men, most of whom in Malindi District apart from Giryama 
are of Shambala slave origin, make themselves up with the help of clothes stuffed 
with grass to represent certain wild animals, such as elephants, lions, etc. A ring 
having been made in the waiting crowd, a medicine-man thus disguised as an animal 
suddenly dashes from behind a convenient bush and enters the ring, where he capers 
about and makes a noise in imitation of the beast he represents. On getting tired 
he retires again behind the convenient bush, and another disguised medicine-man 
tnkes his place in the ring and so on. A msondo drum is used, described above 
(see Ki-Nyasa dance). The crowd takes no part in the performance. 

The Kinyago is, of course, a heathen dance from Nyasaland imported by 
slaves. It takes place usually after a good harvest, and is intended more or less as 
a thanksgiving to the spirits that control the rain and the abundance of food generally. 
It is also intended by the medicine-men to impress the people with the powers which 
they ascribe to themselves of being able to change the shape of their bodies into that 
of any wild animal. But these pretensions are not accorded much credence nowadays 
in the Malindi District.’ 


Nooma va Pero. 

The Swahili word pepo is the equivalent of the Arab word jim, or devil or 
evil spirit. The people inhabiting the coastal zone, both Arabs and Swahilis, believe 
in the existence of these beings, some of whom are considered harmless while others, 
entering into the human body, create various ills and pains, insensibility or sometimes 
s demented state accompanied by violent gestures. It is quite evident, even to a 
layman, that these ills are due to a disturbance of the nervous system of imaginative 
and highly-strung individuals, Thus one finds that the great majority of the people 
who get pepo are women. 

The native cure for pepo is principally drumming, The natives of Africa 
are particularly sensitive to rhythm, pure and simple, even more so perhaps than 
Europeans. The rhythm of certain kinds of drumming has the effect of exciting the 
nerves to.an ecstatic degree, while other rhythms appear to have the contrary effect 
upon the nervous system of Africans. It is the latter rhythms that are used as @ cure 
for pepo. 

This physiologieal effect of rhythmic drumming is, however, unknown to the 

nhabitants of the coastal zone, and believing as they do, that the nervous disturbance 
known as pepo is caused by the presence of evil spirits in the body, they set ubout 
propitiating the jm and puttinghim in a good temper by giving a drumming 

! This reminds one of some of the com dances recorded by Sir J. G. Frazer in The Golden 


Hough; and by Professor Ridgway in his Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non- European 
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entertainment in his honour, so as to induce him to depart from the body of the 

The exorcising of the pepo is conducted by a professional man or elderly 
woman known as a fundi or mganga who specializes in certain kinds of pepo. 

The pepo themeelves are divided into various tribes such as the pepo ya 
ki-galla, pepo ya ki-aralu, pepo ya kvsomali, pepo ya ki-shakini, pepo ye 

i-pemba, pepo ya ki-nuln, ete., and some even are said to be like animals, ench 
as the pepo ya ng'ombe and the pepo ya punda, Besides belonging to various 
tribes, the pepo have individual names similur to those common to human. bemgs 
of the same tribe, Thus some pepo ya ki-galla are known as Guyo, Barsa, Godana, 
Galgalo, all of which are fairly common amongst the Gallas on the Tana River, 

The pepo is recognised by the language it speaks through the lips of the 
person possessed. The fundis make out that the language spoken is actually 
Galla, Somali, Arabic, etc., but that it 1s an ancient form of these languages, and that 
no one can understand them but the fundis themselves. This, of course, w 
nonsense, as it is impossible for a person ignorant of a language to speak it suddenly 
and quite fluently. What actually happens ts that the person possessed speaks 
Swahili, but being in a state of high nervous tension the voice assumes an 
unnatural pitch, and the words are spoken indistinctly and interlarded with 
inarticulate sounds, 80 that they may be said to assume, with a stretch of 
imagination, either an Arab, a Somali, or any other accent, and, together with 
the inarticulate sounds uttered, are interpreted by the “funds” as being ancient 
Arabic or ancient Somali, or some other ancient language.* 

Each fundi has his own special set of pepo whom he knows by name, and 
to him only will such pepo respond. If a fundi ts éalled in to attend to a 
posseased person, and is unable to make the pepo speak to him through the lips 
of the patient, then he knows that the pepo in question is not one of his set, but 
ic a client of some other fundi. He then withdraws from the case, and suggests 
to the relations of the patient that such or such fundi be called in. 

The first step in the treatment of a possessed person is to get the pepo to 
‘come into the head” of the patient and speak to the fundi, the object of this 
being to find out from the pepo what would be acceptable to him as an offering 
in order to induce him to depart from the body of the possessed person. 

The method of making the pepo speak is by administering dawa, or native 
medicine. The various tribes of pepo respond each to its particular kind of 
dawa, which in most cases consists of a decoction of roots mixed with leaves of 
plants found in the bush, and sometimes fresh seaweed. Each funds has, of 
course. his own secret prescription. The mixture of roots and leaves is placed ina 





‘ ‘This is not certain.—C. W. H. 
= For possession by spirits of other tribes, se> Junod, Les Haronza, pp. 440, 441. 
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pot and made to boil. The patient is made to sit close up to the pot, or, if posable, 
over it, and is then entirely covered with a sheet in such a manner as to allow as little 
as possible of the vapour from the pot to escape. This ia practically a Turkish bath, 
the effect on the patient being naturally a eoothing one, and on leading questions 
being put to the patient by the fundi, the pepo will state through the mouth 
of the sick person who he is and how many days’ drumming he would like in order 
to induce him to depart and leave the patient in peace. This method of applying 
native medicine is used to make the pepo of almost all the heathen tribes 
respond to the fundi, provided, of course, that the fundi is the mght man for 
that particular pepo, and provided the right decoction of roots and leaves is used. 

If the fundi called in has a suspicion that the pepo he has to deal with 
belongs to a Moslem tribe, such as Arab, Somali, or Nubi, he does not employ the 
Turkish bath method in order to induce him to speak, but makes a mixture of camphor, 
musk, and saffron, with a little water, and writes with it on a plate the various 
attributes of Allah. By means of a little more of the mixture, the writing is carefully 
washed off the plate into a cup, and is given to the patient to drink. The camphor 
has a soothing effect, and the pepo then states who he is and what he wants as 
a propitiation. 

The fundi, having recognised the pepo as one of his set, now comes to an 
agreement with the relations of the sick person as to the amount of the fees to be 
given to him. These vary according to the financial position of the relations, but 
generally range from 5Rs.to 10Rs. Much higher fees are sometimes given, how- 
ever, and the total expenses, including the cost of the food for the fundi, the 
drummers, and the guests have been known to amount to 300Rs. The fundies 
fees are paid after he has succeeded in getting md af the pepo. 

The drumming and dancing invariably take place indoors, except on the last 
day when the patient is practically cured, and then the dancing goes on outside the 
house. 

The various kinds of pepo believed to seize people in Malindi are :— 


Pepo ya ki-galla 
Pepo ya krsenya 
Pepo ya ki-shakini 
Pepo ya herve 
Pepo ya ki-nyika 
Pepo ya ki-pemba 
Pepo ya ki-habshi 
Pepo ya ke-arabu 
Pepo ya ki-somal 
Pepo ya ki-wubi 
Pepo ya Ng'ombe 


ee 
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The names of the fundis now practising in Malindi are as follows :— 
Mohamed bin Mhaji 
Make Chocho 
Habiba wa Jora 
Biasha wa Ali 
Fundi Matano 
Said wa Famao 
Hussein (a police constable) 
Kiranja Mhaji 
Mwalim Kai 
When a fundi has recognised a pepo as one of his own, and when the 
bargain as to the fees to be paid has been made, he sends round to all the other 
fundis and invites them to witness his efforts to exorcise the pepo. 
New clothes must be bought for the pepo in all cases, and they are worn by 
the patient in the manner of the tribe to which the pepo belongs. 
The following are detailed descriptions of the procedure followed in exorcising 
the various kinds of pepo who are believed to seize people in Malindi :— 


Pero yA KI-GALLA. 

On being called to see a sick person the fundi examines the patient and 
decides whether he is suffering from pepo or not. As a rule the decision is im 
the affirmative. He then orders a“ sadaka” or sacrifice of food to be made, This 
varies according to circumstances of the patient and his relations, but it usually 
consists of boiled rice and goats’ meat or fowl. The relations and friends of the sick 
person partake of this, as well as the fundi and his drummers. But before the 
meal begins, a miralim or person versed in the prayers of the Koran ts called im 
ane 245 fathiha—Iila hathrati el habibi Muhamad Nabhi al mustafa is read over 

ames. Both prayers and feast take place just outside the house of the patient. 
But the women remain inside, and the food is taken in to them, 

The fundi then goes and gets the native medicine necessary to make the 
pepo come into the head of the patient, and state what it wants as propitiation 
in order to induce it to leave the body of the patient. The medicine used consists 
of the leaves and small roots of certain trees to be found in the bush. The special 
kinds of trees used are professional secrets of the fundis, each of whom has his 
own prescription. Certain kinds of sea-weed gathered from coral rocks at low water 
are sometimes used, and these together with the roots and leaves are pounded 
together so as to form a paste which is mixed with water and placed in a pot to bail 
over a fire in the sick-room. The patient is then made to sit on a stool or native bed 
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over the pot, or as close as possible, and is entirely covered over with a sheet so as 
to receive all the vapour from the pot and the heat from the fire. 

While this primitive method of giving a Turkish bath is being carried ont, the 
fundi chants an appropriate song of praise to the pepo, and the women, if they 
know the song, join in and clap their hands in time to the tune. This ceremony 
takes place soon after sunrise, st mid-day, and in the evening from about 7 p.m. to 
8.30 or 9 p.m., each session lasting about an hour to an hour and a half, more or 
less. After each session the fundi questions the pepo to ascertain what pepo 
he has to deal with and what propitiation it requires, but the pepo may refuse to 
speak at once, and the same ceremonial is repeated every day up to seven days. If 
by that time the pepo has not spoken, the fundi usually comes to the conclusion 
that the pepo in question is not one of his clientele, and he suggests that some 
other fundi be ealled in. 

If, however, success is attained in making the pepo speak through the lips 
of the patient, which is very often the case owing to leading questions being asked 
by the fundi, and perhaps to a certain amount of mental ascendancy on his part, 
to which a hypnotic element may not be foreign, arrangements are then made to 
fulfil the desires of the pepe, which invariably take the form of an ngoma or 
dance repeated every day for seven days, with or without a pepo feast, and ao 
male goat to be ridden by the pepo on the last day of the dance. 

Before the dancing begins, new clothes are bought for the pepo, and the patient 
puts them on. If the latter is a man, a white cloth is tied round his chest and hangs 
down to his feet and another white cloth is put over the head and shoulders in such 
a manner as to leave only the face visible, the head and neck being covered. A pair 
of white cotton trousers tight at the ankle are also worn. If the patient is a woman 
the same clothes are worn, but the first-mentioned cloth is tied round her waist, and not 
round the chest as im the case of the man. 

(Guests are invited, both men and women, but the majority of the dancers at an 
ngoma ya pepo are women. The latter are the only ones allowed to enter the 
sick room, except the fundi and his drummers. and one or two male guests by 
request of the relations of the patient. The funds and his drummers may also 
sit in the ukumbi, or entrance to the house, according to the wishes of the relations. 

The dancing begins at eight or nine o'clock in the morning and lasts for two 
or three hours, or until the patient, impelled by the pepo, lifts his hands as a sign 
of having had enough for the time being. A second session takes place the same day 
from about 6 p.m. till 9 p.m., and so on every day till the seventh day. 

Pepo ya ki-galla generally begins to take part in the dancing on the third 
day of the dance. The patient, while still seated, begins to jerk his shoulders back- 
wards and forwards and up and down, in time to the drumming. Then he gradually 
rises from his seab- A fly-awitch, made from the tail of any wild animal which could 
be used for the purpose is placed in one hand, and a small calabash filled with leaves 


> 
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supposed to have medicinal properties is placed in the other. A string of oval iron 
bells (njuga) with a pebble inside is tied just below his right knee, and he then 
shuffles forward alone, dragging his feet. He takes up his position between the two 
lines of dancers, one at each end of the room, and shuffles backwards and forwards 
between the two lines of dancers while waving the fly-awitch and the calabash, and 
still jerking his shoulders as described above. The two lines of dancera move their 
shoulders in the same manner, but remain in the same place. 

These proceedings are repeated twice a day, morning and evening, until the 
evening of the seventh day, when the session is prolonged through the night well on 
into the next day, sometimes even until mid-day. 

During the last dance, the cloth over the head of the patient is allowed to drop 
on to his shoulders, and another white cloth is put on his head and is kept on by a 
cord being wound round the temples after the manner of the Beduins. 

Ii the pepo has required the production of a goat amongst other things to 
be done for his propitiation, a male goat is now produced and brought to the door 
of the house, The patient comes out and strokes the goat, passing his right hand 
three times from Its head along its back to its tail. He then gets astride of it and 
pretends to ride it like a horse, jumping up and down, and jerking his shoulders as 
before in time to the drumming. 

If at any time the pepo calls for food, a small piece of bread is produced, on 
which is placed a speck of ambergris and musk, and it is then placed in the mouth 
of the patient, who eats it, A few raisins are also given, and a lump or two of sugar 
candy. 

After the patient has got tired of riding the goat, the fund: asks the pepo 
in the eens of the assembled guests if he has received all he had asked for. The 
pepo says “yes.” The fundi then asks him if he will ever seize the patient 
again, to which the pepe replies, “T will not seize him again,” and therewpon he 
is considered to havetaken his departure, and the patient goes to bed to sleep off 
his fatigue, and awakes later to find himself quite cured. 

There are about fifty propitiatory songs for the pepe ya ki-galla known in 

The names of some of the pepo ya ki-galla who are believed to possess people 
in Malindi are as follows:—Guyo, Barsa, Godana, and Galgalo. All these are 

The drums used are two Fumi drums, one Chapuo drum, and Vitasa cymbals, 
all described in the Shebwani dance. 





Pero vA Ki-sanve. 
The ceremonies and medicines used to cast out a pepo of the Sanye tribe are 
exactly similar to those used in connection with a pepo of the Galla tribe. The 
only difference is that the pepo speaks the Sanye language through the medium 
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of the patient, and the propitiatory songs are also in the Sanye language, although 
Galla songs may also be sung effectively. 

The names of the pepo ya Ki-sanye who are believed to frequent Malindi are 
merely common Sanye names. 

The same drums and cymbals are used as in the pepo ya ki-galla. 


Pero va KiI-SHARKISI. 


The people of Malindi do not know here where the Shakini country is. They 
tell one vaguely that it is mbarani mbali sana, that is somewhere in the distant 
interior of Africa. The Shalini language is said to be understood by the Zigula 
people. The pepo ya ki-shakini is thought to have been introduced to Malindi 
by slaves brought from the interior, but very little is known of its origin. 

The ceremonies which take place at the casting out of a pepo ya ki-shakini 
are exactly the same as those of the pepo ya ki-galla; the roots and leaves which 
make up the ingredients of the medicine used to make the pepo speak are, how- 
ever, different, but the medicine is applied in the same way, that is by means of a 
Turkiah bath. 

The clothes worn by the patient when the dancing begins are similar to those 
worn by a person possessed of a pepo ya ki-galla, only the clothes are made of a 
dark blue cotton (kaniki) instead of white cotton (amerikant), The trousers worn may 
he made of blue cotton cloth or red cotton cloth (bendera), On the last day of the 
dance the white cloth worn on the head of the patient suffering from pepo ya Mt 
galla is replaced by a red or blue cloth secured on the head in the same way, by a 
cord bound round the temples. Formerly, when colobus monkey skins were obtainable, 
the head-dress consisted of a conical hat made from these skins, about a foot to fifteen 
inches high, in the shape of a dunce’s cap with a peak to it in front, and the monkey's 
handsome tail hanging down behind. A leather breast-plate and back-plate connected 
by straps that hang over the shoulders are also worn as an ornament, bemg 
profusely decorated with beads and kauri shelle. This is called a ¢oros (a 
Ki-rima word), and is worn on the last day of the dance. 

The dancers of the pepo ya Ai-shakini form a cirele, one behind the other, 
and move round and round with short jerky steps in a direction opposite to that of 
the hands of a clock, and stamp their feet in time to the drums. They move the 
upper part of the body by alternatively throwing the chest forward and the shoulders 
back and then the shoulders forward and the chest in. The patient dances along 
with the others, and waves a fly-switch made from the tail of a mule or giraffe. 

The pepo of the Shakini tribe are believed to be very fond of tembo, and 
the patient is given frequent libations of this drink. But he cannot tolerate the smell 
of mutton, and all cooking of this meat must be done at a distance while the patient 
is possessed of this jin. 

On the last day of the dance a male goat may be produced if the 
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pepo so desires, and the same ceremony is gone through as for the pepo ya 

The songs of praise of the pepo ya ki-shakins sung in Malindi amount to 
about twenty-five. 

Some names of pepos of the Shakini tribe known here are, Shinga Kamba 
wa Goshi, Hotea, Shingwa Rambo wa Seraf, Giwa wa Mwenne Panganga Waso wa 
Jentangu. 

The same drums and cymbals are used as in the pepo ya ki-galla dance. 


Pero va Ki-RIMa. 

The origin of these pepo, as their name indicates, is of course well known, but 
their introduction to the Malindi District dates only to nineteen years back. 

The ceremonial followed is the same as that of the pepo ya hi-galla, and of 
the pepo ya ki-shakini. The head-dress is, however, different, and consists of what 
< called a shumburere, which is of exactly the same shape as a Mexican hat with 
a tall conical crown and a very wide brim. It is woven from the split fronds of the 
dom or the mkindu palm, the wild date. From the outer edge of the brim 
is suspended a composed of strips of coloured cloth which hang down to the 
pit of the stomach in front, and to the same level at the back. The head and face 
of the patient are consequently completely hidden. 

As in the Shakini pepo dance, the dancers follow each other round and round 
in a direction opposite to the hands of the clock, and perform the same steps and 
antics as in the pepo ya ki-shakini. The patient also waves in the same manner 
a fly-switch made out of the tail of a mule or giraffe. 

The patient is anointed with castor oil as soon as he shows signs by jerks and 
twitches that he is about to begin to dance. 

The torosi breast-plate and back-plate of leather are also worn by the patient 
in this dance, and a male goat is produced if so required by the pepo, and is ridden 
and danced round in the same manner as described in the pepo ya ki-galla, 

There are some forty songs known in Malindi sung im praise of the pepo ya 
iei-rima. 

Some names of these pepo known here are, Lairan wa Laitna, Laitoni wa 
Laimoran, Lukwalla wa Lugawane. They remind one of Nandi or Masai names. 

The same druma are used as in the pepo ya hi-galla dance. 


Pero ya Ki-NYIKA. 

This is considered » benign form of pepo who does not cause the patient any 
great pain or ill, nothing more serious than a headache or a cough, which do not 
incapacitate the person possessed. 

Native medicine is not usually given in order to make the spint speak and say 
who he is and what he wants. He is generally recognised by the ache or pain he 
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causes to the patient, and he is not exacting in his requirements of propitiation. 
Generally two or three days’ dancing will satisfy him together with a large 
supply of boiled mealie-meal served with grilled fowl or goat. Sometimes as a 
special treat some kunde beans are mixed with the meal. This is given as a 
farewell dinner to the pepo after the dancing is finished. All the guests partake 
of it as well as the patient. 

The dancing begins about 9 a.m., and lasts about an hour and a half. The patient 
then goes about his work as usual. In the evening the dancers reassemble and dance 
through the night with the patient. A line is formed, and one dancer at a time 
advances to where the drums are being played. jerks his ahoulders about while bending 
over one of the drums for a few minutes, then suddenly stamping his foot he retires 
with a shufiling step back to his place in the line and another dancer goes forward 
and repeats the performance, and so on. The patient dances with the others, but 
ia distinguished by having a fly-switch in one hand and a live fowl in the other, both 
of which he waves about. 

The patient is dressed in two new dark blue cotton cloths (kaniki), worn as a 
Swahili woman wears her lesp. No head-dress is worn. On the second day of the 
dance, if the patient is a woman, she exchanges her two dark blue cloths for a kilt 
such as the Nyika women wear. 

During the dancing, the patient goes occasionally to a pot of cold water in which 
leaves of wild trees believed to have certain properties have been pounded and mixed 
up. He puts both hands into the pot and raises some of the liquid to his mouth 
and drinks. Having quenched his thirst he throws some of the liquid over each 
shoulder on to his baek, and also pours some on his chest as if he were taking a bath. 

At the end of the dance on the third day a meal is partaken of as stated above 
and the pepo departs. 

The names of pepo ya Ji-nyika known in Malindi are without number, and 
are similar to ordinary names at present heard amongst the various Nyika tribes. 
The songs of praise sung in honour of these pepo in Malindi are also numberless. 

The same drums are used as in the pepo ya At-galla dance. 


Pero ya K1i-PEMBa. 

As their name indicates, these “ pepo” are supposed to come from the island of 
Pemba. 

In order to make the pepo declare himself, the usual native medicme and 
Turkish bath are given. The patient is then dressed in two white cloths after the 
fashion of the pepo yo Ai-galla. He ie plared on a stool, and as soon as the drum- 
ming begins he swaya his body about in time to it, and ultimately jerks the stool 
which he sits on round the room. A zumari or clarionet (described in the Sherha 
dance) is also played to the accompaniment of the drums. This jerking about on the 
stool goes on for seven days, and on the eighth day matting is laid on the floor. The 
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patient sits on the matting at one end, and proceeds to jerk himself forward to the 
other end. On reaching this he jerks backwards without turning round. This is a 
very laborious business and takes a good deal of effort. 

On the eleventh day the patient assumes an upright position, and dances, 
atanding up between two lines of dancers. He advances with short shuffling steps 
to the line of people in front of him. On getting within a couple of feet of them he 
begins to retire, shuffling backwards without turning round, and keeping his body 
bent forwards almost at a right angle with his lower limbs. He is followed by the 
line of dancers facing him, who dance the same shufiling step, and who keep within 
a couple of feet of him. On reaching the line of dancers behind-him, he straightens 
his body and starts forward again, the line facing him then retiring and the line 
behind him following him. He waves a fly-switch in hia hand, and a string of small 
oval iron bells, njuga, with pebbles inside, is tied round his right ankle. 

No head-dress is worn by the patient, but a paste is made by pounding to a 
powder a certain scented wood called «ds, and mixing it with water. This is 
applied all over the head. Lf no wdi wood is available, the wood of the muhuhu 
is used. A black line about half an inch wide is also painted from the tip of the 
nose over the head to the back of the neck. 

On the last day of the dance, fruits and delicacies in very small quantities are 
laid before the patient, who eats a little of each for the benefit of the pepo. 

If the pepo demands it, and the financial position of the patient will allow 
of it, a white bull ora male goat is produced on the last day, and is ridden and danced 
round by the patient as described in the ceremonies which take place to expel a 
pepo ya ii-qalla, after which the pepo departs from the sicle person, 

The names of some of the pepo known in Malindi are, Mwana Mashungi wa 
Ukulu, Kekecha wa Mawamba, Makata wa Mapinga, Maungua wa Maamba. A 
great many propitiatory songs are also known at Malindi. 

The same drums are used as in the pepo ye b-galle dance. 





Pero yA Ki-HApSsHI. 

The Abyssinian spirit is not believed to have seized anyone at Malindi yet, and 
very little is known about it here. It is, however, believed to have possessed people 
in Zanzibar and Kismayu. 

Pero va Ki-ARABU. 

The ceremonies which are gone through to expel a pepo of this variety con- 
stitute a type which is followed with slight variations in exorcising almost all the 
jins believed to belong to Moslem tribes. 

The fundamental difference between the method of treating heathen pepo and 
Moslem pepo consists in the substitution of strong perfumes for the Turkish bath 
method, in order to induce the pepo to declare himself. 
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The preliminaries are the same as those described in the pepo ya ki-galla up to 
the point where it becomes necessary to ascertain what the pepo requires a5 a 
bribe or propitiation to depart from the body of the person whose sickness he is 
believed to be causing. 

In order to get this information from the pepo, & mixture is made of rose 
water, ambergris, musk, saffron and camphor. Using this as an ink, the funds 
writes on a plate the name of Allah with His various attributes (the all-powerful, the 
all-merciful, etc.), also the names of some of the archangels. The writing beng 
completed, it is carefully and reverently washed off the plate into a cup with a little 
more of the mixture above mentioned. ‘The contents of the cup are then given to 
the invalid to drink, and incense ia aleo burnt beside him. In a short time the 
pepo comes into the head of the patient and states who he is and what he wishes. 

Arrangements are then made for a dance, and guests are invited in the usual way. 

New white cloths are put on the patient, who wears them im the same way as 
lesos are worn by Swahili women. A pair of trousers, tight at the ankle, 1s also 
worn, 

The patient sits on a stool and gradually begins to sway his body in time to the 
drumming. Later on the swaying becomes more and more accentuated, till it de- 
velops into jerks of the body of aufficient violence to move the stool, on which the 
patient sits, all about the room. Ultimately he becomes sufficiently excited to stand 
up and dance with a sort of gliding step, backwards and forwards between two lines 
of dancers, who imitate his step and gestures. In each of his hands is placed a small 
white flag, on which is written the verse of the Koran Ayal il kursi. The flag in 
his left hand he holds over his left shoulder, and the one im his mght hand he waves 
about. A maharuma or Beduin head-dresa is secured on his head, but if none is 
available an ordinary white cap will do. On standing up to dance the patient must 
change his clothes. He diseards his two white cloths, and if the pepo who 
possesses him has been ascertained to be a male he dons a white kanzu as worn 
by men. If the pepo is a female, then a short Aanzu of some coloured material or, 
if possible, of silk such as the Arab women of Muscat wear, is put on by the patient. 

If uw male pepo scizes & man, or 4 female pepo a woman, there is believed to be 
little hope of the recovery of the patient, whose fate is practically sealed. Tf on 
the other hand a pepo of one sex seizes a human being of the opposite sex, then the 
recovery of the patient is assured. 

The drumming is accompanied by songs in Arabic appropriate to the occasion. 
and usually in praise of the spirit. 

At the end of the dance on the last day, a feast is given to the pepo, with 
delicacies consisting of small quantities of Turkish delight (Aalua), powdered white 
sugar, white lump sugar, moist sugar, sugar candy, almonds, raisins, milk, eggs, 
young coconuts (dafu), but of the pale coloured variety, rose scent, scented oil and 
European scents. 
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If the patient can afford it, a white bull is produced and, dressed m his best 
turban with dagger and sword, the patient mounts it like a horse. I[t 1s then led 
round and round the dancing ring in the open, while he flourishes his sword and shows 
off generally. If the patient is a woman, the dagger and sword are dispensed with. 

Some names of Arab pepo known in Malindi are, Maruhani bin Kaftan, 
Luranni bin Dervess, Rikh bin Zariha, Duban bin Dabran, Amir Ghaish bin Sudian, 
Jinwi bin Jinan, Hodeida binti Jabal Duhan, Sharua binti Haruta, Saida binti Saida, 
Saida binti Kisti, Zilzalla binti Harun bin Alwan, 

The patriarch Noah is said to have had great ascendancy over Arab pepo, 
and each time his name is mentioned the pepo will give a start. 

The pepo ya bi-arabu are the only pepo who appear to have sex distinction. All 
the other seem to be sexless. 

Tari, or tambourines, deseribed in the Chama dance, and a vumi drum, 
described in the Shebwani dance, are used. 


Pero yA KI-Nvst, 

This pepo is unknown in Malindi, but used frequently to seize people in 
Takaunu, and does still occasionally, His introduction to that town took place at 
thetime when Said Barghash, Sultan of Zanzibar, maintained a garrison there under 
Liwali Salim bin Hamis, father of the present titular chief of the Mazrui tribe, Rashid 
bin Salim. Some of the askaris of the garrison were Sudanese, and the introduction 
of the pepo ya ki-nwh is without doubt due to them. 

This jin is a Moslem, and the preliminary ceremonies carried out to make him 
speak are the same as for the pepo ya Ki-arabu. He is not an exacting spirit, and 
two or three days’ dancing and drumming will satisfy him. He does not require 
any sadaka to induce him to speak. but will eat ordinary food, and in the matter 
of raiment, any clothes will do. In fact he isa mild fellow, and is rarely the cause 
of any serious uilment. 

On the arrival of the guests, a ring is formed in the open, the dancers facing 
inward with the sick person amongst them. They move round and round the circle 
in the opposite direction to the hands of the clock, jumping and jerking their shoulders 
about. The drums, consisting of three msondo (described in the Ki-Nyasa dance), 
are played in the centre of the ring, together with the zumari or clarionet 
(described in the Sherha dance). = The dancing begins at 5 p.m. and goes on well 
into the middle of the night. This is repeated for two or three days. 

The last dance continues right through the night to the next morning, when the 
dancers disperse. As the dance is just about to break up, the sick person makes a 
rash to » cauldron placed a few paces away from the dancing ring, and filled with 
water. He plunges his head and shoulders into the water, and the fund) and 
several muscular friends hold his head under water until he begins to struggle from 
logs of breath. They let him struggle for a mimute or so, and then release him. 
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Instantly he makes a dash back to the dancing ring and prostrates himself on the 
cround near the druras, probably from exhaustion. But he is not given much time 
to consider what ails him, for he is closely followed by the fundi armed with a 
hakora or cane, who rouses him with a smart cut across the shoulders. The patient 
jumps up in fear of receiving another blow of the bakora and is surprised to find 
himself quite cured. He returns home to sleep off his fatigue. 

Some names of pepo ya Ai-avbi are Fatuma wa Abdalla, Abdeh wa Hamdeh, 
Tai wa Yusuf, Saida wa Abana, 

There are no fundis of pepo ya ki-nuin at Malindh, and it is doubtful if any 
remain at Takanngu. 

Pero va Ki-SOMALI. 

This pepo being a Moslem, the preliminary ceremonies are exactly the same as 
those which take place in connection with the pepe ya ki-aratns. 

The dancing is also similar t» that of the Arab pepo, but ts much more raprd. 

When the sick man is able to get up and dance he puts on Somah clothes instead 
of Arab clothes. He also. flourishes two small flags with sacred words on them. lf 
he rides a bull on the last day of the dance, he flourishes a spear instead of a sword 
as the Arab pepo does. 

The druma used ure the fart (described in the Chama dance), and they are 
beaten in very quick time, 

The names of the Somali pepo are the same as modern names common 
Somalis. 

The same drums are used as in the pepo ya ki-arabu dance. 


Pero No’omMBe. 

This pepo is said to make the unfortunate person who gets it low like a cow. It 
is considered a dangerous pepo, and many people do not get md of it without 
paralysis of some of their limbs or of one whole side of the body. 

The procedure followed to make the pepo speak ts the same as that in cases of 
pepo ya ki-galla, that ia to say the Turkish bath. 

The pepo ng'ombe speaks Swahih, but in a hesitating manner, and interlarded 
with bovine noises. Grass must be cut and brought in to him to eat. If no grass 
is given he will try to get out of the house to go and graze. Water must be given 
to him to drink in a bueket or other Jarge receptacle, into which he puts his face and 
drinks like a cow. Some of the water must be thrown over the body of the patient. 
for, if this is not done, rigidity of the limbs is believed to set in. 

If the patient’s mouth begins to twist to one side, the case is considered to have 
entered a very serious phase, and another Turkish bath is given. The patient is 
rubbed with castor oil, but no other sort of grease must be brought near him, nor 


any kind of p> Time or scent. 
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As soon as the patient is strong enough, dark blue cotton clothes are put on him 
as in the manner of the pepo ya ki-shakini, and he then sits wp, and ultimately as he 
gets stronger he takes part in the dancing, which is of the same style as that of the 
pepe ya ki-shakini. He aleo wears a shwmburere hat and a forost (described in the 
pepo ya ki-shakini), and waves a fly-switch, The dance may be protracted to 
three weeks, as the illness is sometimes very stubborn. A person who has once 
suffered from pepo ngombe can never again tolerate the sight or smell of beef, 
whether raw or cooked, and sometimes even faints at the sight of 1t. 

On being questioned as to where they come from, the pepo ngombe state that 
their home is in Guran at Bwana Manolo's. There is no country known in Malindi 
by this name. 

Some of the names of pepo ngombe known im Malindi are: Darsheh wa Losinga, 
Darsan wa Bwana Manolo, Darwesh wa Bwana Maija, Lisiji wa Mpinde, Suta wa 
Bwana Darwasi. 

The same drums are used as in the pepo ya Ai-galla dance. 


Pero yA Pounpa. 

This is «a most serious illness, the majority of cases proving fatal. The name 
pepo punda ia due to the noises which the patient makes, and which may be 
assimilated, with a good stretch of imagination, to the braying of a donkey. There 
is, however, no anmilarity at all, the noises made by the patient being merely hollow 
groans of pain, for the disease is extremely painful, anc from the symptoms there 1s 
no doubt whatever that the pepo punda is tetanus. 

The patient cannot speak. No drumming or dancing is allowed. Native 
medicine only is given to drive out the pepo. This medicine consists of a mixture 
of the following ingredients: foto (a root imported from Arabia), wdeal-Lorah 
(an. astringent wood from Arabia), arkisus (a wood with a taste like pepper, from 
Arabia), Aabbasoda (u small seed like a cummin seed, but black, from Arabia), 
khardal-filfil (a root from Arabia with a taste like mustard), common black pepper, 
yayi leust (a seed like blasting powder with a bitter taste, from Arabia), mustard 
seed, garlic, shimari (a seed like cummin seed), cafar: (dried aromatic leaves 
imported from Arabia), also the horn or hoof of a black cow pounded up to powder. 
All these ingredients are boiled together and given to the unfortunate patient to 
drink. 

A piece of hard wood scraped clean is placed between the teeth so as to allow 
of his being given medicine after the lower jaw has become rigid. 

As soon as the spine of the sick person becomes arched, a fire is lighted in the sick 
room. A niixture is then made from donkey’s dung, dog's excreta, garlic, mvuge, 
(acafcetida), sulphur and swndwna (a black kind of seaweed). All this is made inte 
a paste by the addition of castor-oil, and lumps of it are cast on to the fire, from 
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which then emanates acrid amoke with an appalling smell. This is supposed to 
relieve the patient. 

Natives do not know the origin of the pepo punda, and are extremely afraid of 
it. Happily it is not very frequent in Malindi. 


Nore.—The description of the above dances haa been compiled by a civil officer of experience 
who has a thorough knowledge of Swahili. Many of the dances have undoubtedly been brought 
from Arabia by the Muscat Arabs, others were probably brought in by the Nabahans and the 
Vumbe chiefs who came from Shiraz in Persia about ap. 1100. The hypnotic seizures described 
in some of the ceremonies are well known in Africa, particularly among the Akamba people ; 
the phenomena would well repay investigation by a medical paychologist.—0O, W. Honey, 
Mombaga. 


NOTES BY A. WERNER. 


p. 415, 1, 33.—This, or some similar event, followed by faction-fighting, has been celebrated by 
Muhamadi bin Abubakari Kijuma, of Lamu, in a poem called Dtendi wa Mionwmhi, 

p, 419.—The Kinyago, This (called unyago by the Yaos and chinyao bythe Anyanja) takes place 
at the initintion of young people in Nyasaland. For particulars, see Rottray, Some 
Folklore Stories and Songs in Chinyanja, pp. 178, 179. 

p. 420.—A list of pepo, with the appropriate oxorciams, songs, ete., a8 used im the Mrima region 
(the mainland opposite Zanzibar) iz given in Velten’s Destunt za Waswahali, pp. 140-167, 
The Arab zar, described for Mecca by Snouck Hurgronje, Wekka (The Hagur, 1889), 
vol. ii, pp. 124-128), belongs to the same catogory. 

p. 426,—Tho Wasunye in the Malindi district all «peak Gulla, but they say their old Ianguage is 
atill apoken by the Waboni in the Witu territory. 
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SOME SOUTH SLAV CUSTOMS AS SHOWN IN SERBIAN BALLADS 
AND BY SERBIAN AUTHORS. 


By M. Eprre Dorian. 


Ir is, as all of you know who have tried it, by no means easy to get peasants to tall 
about their customs. The only thing to do is to live with them and pick up informa- 
tion from dav to day. In Montenegro [ used to live for weeks at a time in a 
native house, an old-style one, built before Western European influence, It had 
a floor of uneven rock, as nature made it, save that it was polished by generations 
of sandal-shod feet ; and the fire was lighted on the floor, and the amoke went up 
through the roof rafters. Our food was hung in baskets to the rafters to keep it 
out of reach of rats. There was a small window with a wooden shutter, and the 
walls were a metre thick. The inhabitants were suitably primitive. 

The house consisted of but one room, but fortunately the owner's great-uncle 
had been o pirate, and in company with a Greek had owned a small sailing vessel 
fitted with a nice little cannon which plied along the Dalmatian coast and in the 
Aigean, and as he—as his great-nephew delicately put it—‘‘ earned a great deal,” 
he had need of a store room, and built a small outbuilding known as the “ magazine,” 
which had an outside door locked with a huge key. The next generation lived by 
running contraband into Austria, and also used the magazme. At the time of my 
arrival the police, both on land and at sea, had entirely ruined the family trades, and 
I took over the magazine. Here I slept and kept my things. Otherwise I lived Just 
aa did the others, and passed the day in the main apartment. I was the only person 
in the near neighbourhood who could read, except the priest, so almost every mght 
the members of my bratstvo came in and squatted round the fire, and T read aloud. 
Thus we started many topics of conversation. [ began with the newspaper, but 
the popularity of these readings made me search literature which referred to local 
interests. Montenecro had at that time (19)4—i-G-7) a new code of laws and a 
law court; but the old local court was fresh in the minds of the people, and still 
met about wood-cutting rights and pasturage. We used to discuss the judgments 
given in the law court which we read in the newspaper, and people often disagreed 
with the verdicts and swore by God that it was better in the old days when the 
Court of the Good Men (Sud Dobrih Ljudt) used to meet before the church and 
decide al) local cases. The Good Men were all heads of houses, I was told, and 
knew the customs of the land intimately. They were summoned sometimes from 
@ wide district: the job might involve two days’ journey. If a plaintiff, therefore, 
brought what was reckoned a frivolous, unnecessary case and wasted the Good Men's 
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time, it was usual to make him pay costs in the shape of a sumptuous banquet. 
He had to kill and roast as many sheep as he was bidden, and stand a vast lot of 
wine and rakia. But though everyone was certain that the judgments of the Good 
Men were miracles of wisdom, I failed to get any detailed cases until one day, when 
rummaging for ballads in a book shop at Ragusa, I found a book by Vuk Vreheviteh 
‘a which he had recorded a number of cases. Vuk Vrehevitch, though his name is 
not so well known as that of Vuk Karadjitch, to whom we owe the first great collection 
of Serbian ballads, has done even more for the anthropologist. He began by collecting 
ballads for Karadjitch, but he afterwards for his own interest collected a number 
of loral cuatome, folk tales and fables. He was a Serb, born in the Bocche di Cattaro 
in 1811. He has minutely described the life in that district as it was in his child- 
hood. He began collecting, he tells us, in 1835. and he continued until his death 
in, I believe, 1889. His experience was varied. He lived some time at Budua on 
the coust; was three yeara secretary to Prince Danilo of Montenegro (uncle of the 
present King); held an official position later for five years at Zara in Dalmatia, 
and was for nineteen vears Austro-Hungarian Consul in the Herzegovina, then 
Turkish territory. 

Armed with Vuk’s little books I hastened back to my hut on the mountains, 
and the nightly readings now excited amazing interest. The tales were eagerly 
disenssed, and every point of detail and custom corroborated by the old people, who 
dleclared it was “ just like life’ Many of the personages mentioned by Vuk under 
pseudonyms or by initials were identified, and of all the books the law cases were the 
most popular; for the South Slav’ is a highly irascible person, and will fy into a 
white and livid rage about nothing in particular, and the days of blood vengeance are 
not quite over. 

I believe that none of Vuk's writings have been translated, certainly none mto 
English. I will therefore give you a selection, choosing those cases which the Monte- 
negrin audience approved of most. At the risk of bringing down on us the Defenoe 
of the Realm Act, I will first give you an account of the way to make peace after 
a blood-feud. This account I was assured was accurate in every detail. 


Deposition made by a peasant of the Primorje (that ts the coastland im the 
neighbourhood of Budua) in answer to questions, telling how he stepped a 
blood-feud. Written in 1851. (Literal translation rather condensed.) 

* 7 will tell you, though when anyone reminds me of my disasters, my hair 
stands on end and my flesh creeps. ‘Two years ago we were celebrating the karited 
(funeral feast) for the deceased Kuezh Dumo. The whole village flocked to it, and 
ate and drank, by God, as much as they eould, for there was nothing to pay [ And 
all at once two little boys started fighting like two young cocks. Some folle laughed, 
and one woman of our bratatvo rushed to protect her child. Up rushed the mother 
of the other on» and hit her on the head with a stone. Down ran the blood, and 
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both women began shouting awful accusations against each others’ families. By 
God, my brothers, ‘tis an awful thing when women start calling names! All our 
men rushed to defend their sister, and the men of the other bratstvo rished to 
defend theirs, and there was a terrible fight. I killed two of them myself, and we 
wounded « couple, and that same woman who started all the trouble got wounded 
too, And my poor father was killed, and I myself was badly wounded ; and if our 
men had not made peace, by God, there would have been a bloodbath. We buried 
our dead, and each took home his wounded. Then the other bratstvo threatened 
me and my bratstvo about the two dead heads, and they owed us one dead head 
and two wounds. So in a few days the village gathered together and wanted to 
make peace. We sent men to them and asked for truce till St. Dimitri. They gave 
it, unwillingly. And at St. Dimitri we begged a second truce till Christmas, and 
after much begging they gave it. And at Christmas, as is customary, when we 
asked for a third truce we asked too for arbitration.” (A mefstvo, 4.¢. that tt should 
come before the Kmets. Note, that if truce be accepted three times it meant always 
thut the case would be arbitrated. Often the third truce was refused and blood 
vengeance was taken.) “ We fixed it for St. Suva’s day. They gave us the names 
of twenty-four men of the Primorje and Montenegro, and off went I over rocks and 
woods begging the men to come. Luckily none refused." (Note, the kindred of 
the injured party have the right to nominate the judges; the defendant has to 
summon them. If one refuses, the thing fails, and a new start must be made.) 

“St. Sava’s day came. I killed two oxen and six sheep, and took four hams 
and bought two barrels of wine.’ I collected my bratstvo, and my Aums (godfathers 
of marriage and of baptism) and, may God forgive me, they helped me with bread 
and with money. So I had all that was needed, and the men arrived, and seated 
themselves, and gave judgment thus. 

“The head of Nikola Perovo was held as equivalent to the head of my dead 
father. For the head of Gjuro Tripkov they ordered [20 veechins (about £50) to 
be paid.” (Of this fine one-third was the perquisite of the Kmets, and the rest went 
to the family of the dead man. If the family were poor the Kmets often gave the 
whole sum.) “ One of their wounded was held equivalent for my wound. Their 
other wounded was valned at seven bloods:” (A blood was paid for by 10 zecchins. 
The judges estimated the fine according to the severity of the wound.) “ And the 
wound of that woman waa reckoned at three bloods. And they judged further that 
I was to bring six infants” (that is that they should be baptized with men of the 
other bratstvo as godfathers, and thus the two bratstvos acquire a spiritual relation- 
ship which ranked as consanguinity). “ And that I should hang the gun that: fired 
the fatal shot round my neck and go on all fours forty or fifty paces to the brother 
of deceased Nikola Perovo. And I hung the gun round my neck, and began gomg 
on all fours crying, “ Take it, O Kum, in the name of God and St. John.” But 
I'd mot gone ten paces when all the people jamped to their feet and took off their 
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caps, and shouted as I did. And by God, though I had killed his brother, the way 
| bowed down horrified him, and the blood rushed to his face when he eaw all the 
people with their caps in their hands. He ran up and took the gun and took me 
by my pigtail and raised me up, and as he kissed me the tears ran down his face, 
and he said, * Happy be our Aumstvo (Godfatherhood).” And T wept too and kissed 
his hand, and 1 said, ‘ May our love be to us a great good fortune ; may our frieni|= 
rejoice and our enemies envy us. 

“Then our matried women carried up the six infants in their cradles, and he 
kissed each of his six godchildren, And then the whole company came to our house 
and sat down to the well-covered table. And the man at the head of the table 
took a jug full of wine and said, ‘ May God give health and happiness this day and 
for ever to this house and its master. May God help the new godfather, and may 
his godfatherhood bring lasting peace.’ Then they drank off their wine te the 
dregs, andl he cried out, ‘ Where art thou, O housemaster (domachin), and thy 
brethren who stand round’ (Nastoynitzi—those that stand round—are the house- 
maater and all his male relatives who under such circumetances never sit at the 
table, but wait on their quests.) “* Bring the bloodgelt to the table, Then niv 
uncle replied, ‘ By God, my brother, and you other gentlemen, there is little money 
in this house; but thank God we are a fine lot of brethen, and each has his richly- 
mounted weapons. Here are they and here art thou. Now do as God directa thee’ 
Then our men brought each a knife or a gun or a pistol, and one his gaiters 
embroidered with gold, and laid all these things before the Kum erying, ~ Take as 
much aa thine honour permits.” But he was indeed a man. He did not take one, 
He took only the krenitza (the bloodshedder), and he kissed rt on the muzzle and 
wept. And all praised him up to the sky and each went back home. And we ehric- 
tened the six infants, anil then went home too, and ever since we have been such 
friends that two brothers from the same womb could not love each other more.” 

As happens in other lands, a large number of the cases for tnal arise 
about women. Vreheviteh gives the following strange case, which he writes in 
1850, giving falae names, the parties being still living, 

It occurred in Montenegro. Mordyen Vasiliev hired as shepherd one Viaho, 
a Catholic Slav from a village near Ragusa. The village objected to the troduction 
of a foreigner, more especially as he was.a ~ Latm,” saying why could he not lure a 
Montenegrin, for “a cabbage from your own garden mokes neither your head nor 
your belly ache.” 

Neverthelese Mordyen kept him, and the indignation in the village waa extreme 
when it was found that two girls who kept sheep on the same mountains were both 
with child by him. Vlaho tried to bolt, but was detained. The parents of both 
of the girls each demanded that he should marry their girl or pay with his life. 
They threatened also the life of Mordyen because he had persisted in employing a 
foreigner. The affair made a great sensation, and all the elders of the village were 
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summoned one morning before the church except the two fathers and Mordyen. 
Mordyen was first called before them, and declared he was not to blame for his 
servant’s misdeeds, which angered the village council very much. Vlaho blamed 
the girls, who, he said, would never leave him alone. The headman of the counel| 
thereon declared that, having shamed not one, but two families, he deserved not the 
knife or the gun, but to die under the accursed stone heap. 

The two fathers both wanted vengeance. The council then debated the question, 
and first decided— 

That the two fathers were not free from blame, inasmuch as they had kept no 
watch over their daughters. 

They gave as verdict, therefore: “ We find all four. Mordyen, Vlaho, and the 
two fathers blameworthy, and lest more evil should befall we judge thus: Ist. That 
Viaho Konivala to-day and in our presence shall choose one of the two girls and 
marry her, and that all three shall go and live at Mordyen’s house till the other 
girl shall be delivered of her child. Then shall Viaho take his wife and his two 
children and go away out of the country and never come back. 2nd. That Mordyen 
shall take them all three into his house and feed them all till the second child shall 
have been born. 3rd. The father of the girl whom Vlaho chooses to wed shall give 
her all the clothes that are in her dower chest, As for the other girl, let her go home 
and wait for other Juck, havin lost her first so foolishly.” 

This illustrates the intense dislike of a stranger entering the tribe. The 
Employers’ Liability Act is stretched to a truly terrifying extent, and the whole 
expense falls on the luckless Mordyen. Another point illustrated ts the suggestion 
of the headman of the village that Viaho deserves to die under the stone heap, 
Stoning to death—each man putting # curse on the stone before throwing it—was 
an ancient Balkan custom. When, in 1903. | expressed the opinion in Montenegro 
that Europe would not approve of the murder of Queen Draga of Serbia, more than 
ane woman declared violently to me that shooting was too good for her, “She ought 
to be under the accursed stane-heap " (prodlefa gomila). And only the other day we 
were told that the Greeks assembled in thousands near Athens and solemnly cursed 
Venizelos as a traitor, each casting an accursed stone into a pit. In Montenegro 
there are many stone heaps, some very large ones, of which the popular tale is that 
a very wicked man lies beneath them, and the passer-by still hurls the stone and 
the curse. My own guide took a peculiar pleasure in this pastime, and always added 
at least half adozen. Some of these heaps were, I believe, originally ancient tumulli. 
[ could get no recent account of any. “ The grave of a very wicked man” was the 

Vuk Vrehevitch states that a horrible case of stoning to death did, according 
to local telling, actually take place in the Boeche di Cattaro about the year 1770, 
and as this is but forty years before his own birth, the tale is probably true, but 
it is peculiarly brutal, A youth and a girl were betrothed by their parents. Owing 


coast is a very equally and danger 
considerable time and bisce wens news of him, the couple were waiting only to hear 
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to various reasons the wedding was postponed. The girl was then found to be 
pregnant, and the whole village said its honour was blackened, and insisted on 
calling a council of Good Men to decide what should be done. The youth in vam 
offered to marry the gril at once and take her away: but this did not satisfy the 
demand of the village for punishment. The priest, who formed, ex officio, part of 
the council, was teld to ascertain the law. He, having no other book, looked im 
the Bible, and declared that the punishment was stoning. He, however, begged 
for merey, and auggesterdl that the couple shonld be driven out of the district and 
forbidden to return. The populace, however, jumped at the idea of the “ accursed 
stone " heap, and buried both the poor creatures under a hail of stones, forcing their 
parents—if they wished to be considered honourable—to add to the heap. 

The village audience to whom I read this thought it very unjust, but probably 
rue; added to that, perhaps, it saved bloodshed in the long run, as there would 
have been a blood-fend between the families of the youth and maiden, and many 
men might have been shot. The girl's family would have had to wipe out the stain 
on tte honour with blood, 

Among the North Albanian tribes, who still have local laws and courta, I found 
that the Woman in such cases was rarely if ever punished. She was regarded aa 
not responsible and as the property of her family, who took vengeance for damaged 

Vuk records a curious case of a woman who married a second time, her husband 
having left her nine years ago and she and all the neighbours believing him to be 
dead. She married, too, with the entire approval of her parents-in-law, with whom 
she was living, After a vear of marriage the first husband turned up and claimed 
her. A council was called to decide the case. It was decided that no blame attached 
to the woman, but that as she belonged to her first husband she must return to 
him. ‘The poor woman pleaded that she was expecting a child by her second husband. 
The court therefore decided that she was to remain in his house till the child was 
born, and then to leave lis child with him and return to the first man, which decision, 
save Vuk, was carried out. 

Vuk gives another curious matrimonial decision in a case which, he says, ooourred 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. He gives only the initials of the parties, 
or names which, he save, are not the right ones, so presumably the families were 
well known. 

A well-to-do man of Perasto in the Bocehe di Cattaro, Vuk's own birthplace, 
had a son, one Vitzko. the sole survivor of four. The father was therefore very 
alixious to arrange & murriage for him as soon as possible, in order that the family 
might not die out. Vitzko flatly refused, saying that he would marry no one but 
the wife of Kapetan Yozo, the owner of a small trading vessel. The Dalmatian 
sone, and as the Kapetan had been absent a 
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he was safely drowned in order to get married. The father in vain remonstrated, 
and home came the gallant Kapetan with o pocketful of money. Local gossip, 
of course, at once informed him of his wife's flirtation, and he rushed out in a towering 
rage in search of Vitzko. Tt wae Sunday, and Vitzko was in church. The Kapetan 
awaited him at the door, accused him, and calling on lim to defend himself, at once 
drew his sword and attacked. Vitzko too drew his sword (a straight short sword, 
¢alled a handzhar, was in those days always carried thrust through the sash in front). 
They flew at each other, and hacked so furiously that m a moment the lnckless 
Kapetan fell dead, and Vitzko fell very severely wounded, The men of the Kapetan’s 
bratstvo rushed in to finish off Vitzko. Vitzko's bratstvo rushed to his defence, and 
4 general fight took place. Two on each side were severely wounded, and then, 
other members of the congregation coming out of church, and belonging presumably 
to other bratstvos, intervened and separated them with difficulty. The headman 
of Perasto and the heads of the chief houses then made them swear a truce for two 
months, and ordered that at the expiration of that time a council was to be called 
in order that peace might be mamtamed m the district. 

No decision could be made till it was known whether Vitzko would survive. 
Meanwhile the Kapetan's brethren buried him, and dénounced his wife as his murderer, 
Her mother-in-law drove her from the house, and she fled to her parents. 

Vitzko recovered from his wound, and the Good Men met in council at the 
appointed time. It consisted of all the heads of houses m Perasto except the two 
that were in blood. They, twenty-two in number, decided that the dead head of 
Kapetan Yoxo was to be held equivalent to the wound of Vitzko and for the wounds 
of his two relatives; and for the attack on his honour, because the Kapetan had 
forced a fight on him without waiting to investigate the case, the court, having 
made enquiries, was of opinion that the honour of Kapetan had not suffered, and 
that the affair had not gone farther than words. 

They decreed, however, that in no case was Vitzko to marry the Kapetan’s 
widow, but that within a year, at the outside, he was to select any maiden he pleased 
and matry her. Should he refuse he was to be expelled from Perasto, and bis property 
be-forfeited to the church. 

They decreed further that at Vitzko's marriage he must summon two cousins 
of the deceased Kapetan to be respectively godfather at the marriage and to the 
first child ; and that, further, Vitzko is to swear blood-brotherhood with them (pobra- 
fimstvo), and give them the usual gifts (often of great value, and including many 
embroidered garments and especially ornamental socks). 

That the widow of the Kapetan had acted like “a long-haired, short-witted 
woman” by talking of marriage before knowing if she were a widow, but had not, in 
fact, blackened the Kapetan’s honour. And in order that there shall not be further 
quarrel over the death of the Kapetan, his and his widow's brethren are 
to meet next Sunday and kiss one another before the priest, and try to arrange 
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between themselves that the Kapetan’s widow shall return to his house that she 
may take care of her children, but they leave this to the decision of the two families. 

These decrees, says Vuk, were carried out. Vitzko married at once, but of 
what happened to the unlucky widow there is no record. 

My audience considered that it was quite right not to allow the marriage of 
Vitzko and the widow, and agreed with the verdict entirely. 

The following, which Vuk calls “ Slaying without ill-will,” is judged more in 
accordance with our notions. 

It occurreal at Pobor, in the Bocche di Cattaro in 1820. Radé Nikolina, a 
well-to-do and respected man of Pobor, had a large number of bees. These in the 
Balkans are kept in tree-stumps. Honey is largely used for making mead. Radé's 
bees all died mysteriously, and he did not know how to replace them, His sworm- 
brother, Maltsh Yovitchm from Montenegro, visited him and said that there was 
only one way it could be done. He must buy one bee-stock, have a second given 
him, and steal a third; only so would the bees stay. Radé bought a bee-stock 
from his aunt, and got his brother to give him one; but he was an honest man, 
and was worried about the stealing. Finally he devided to steal a bee-stock from 
his neighbour, Yovash, who huel a great many, and that he would either return it 
or pay Yovash at the end of the year. 

He explained this to his son Nikola and his nephew Iliya, and they went at 
night to Yovash’s bee-yard. Radé kept watch while the boys went in. Tliya ran 
out with a bee-stock, and they were all running home when Yovash’s dog gave the 
alarm. Out came Yovash and his sons, of course with guns in their hands, They 
shouted “ Stop!" and getting no answer, fired. Poor Radé dropped down dead. 

Radé’s brethren next day denounced Yovash as blood-guilty, and demanded a 
dead head of Yovush’s house. Yovash regretted having killed so worthy a man, anil 
explained what had happened. Having challenged the thieves and receiving no 
answer he had fired. He was not therefore guilty of wilful slaying. 

The headmen of the district made the two bratstvos awear truce for a month, 
and then summoned a council of twenty-four chosen headmen, who met before the 
church. The contending parties appeared before them, and after hearing the evidence 
the council judged as follows :— 

“ Let it be known that we, headmen chosen from among the householders of 
Pobor, have met in order to make peace between the bratstvo of Nikola Radove 
and that of Yovash Miyatov, who are at blood about the death of Radé Nikolino. 
We are of opinion that the deceased Radé has always lived and acted honourably. 
We therefore recognise that Radé did not go as a common thief, but because he 
believed it necessary to steal the third bee-stock, and that he meant to pay after 
ayear. We find that Radé was wrong not to reply when he was challenged, and thus 
to throw away his life for a thing of no value. 

“ We therefore judge that Yovaeh did not wilfully slay him, but unfortunately, 
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and that therefore Yovash does not owe a head to Radé’s family; but, admitting 
that it was fated that Radé should die, and that when his hour has come no man 
can escape death, vet in the eyes of God and man it is not right that a man’s head 
should be lost for a bee-stock. Therefore, in order that peace and friendship may 
be made between the two bratstvos, we judge that Yovash shall pay all the funeral 
expenses, and that on the next feast of the Ascension of the Virgin he shall receive 
Nikola Kadov at lis house and shall give him three wet godfatherhoods (shall be 
godfather at the baptism of three children of the bratstvo), and shall swear also 
three blood-brotherhoods and give the usual gifts. Thus do we judge, and set our 
signatures to it,” 

Lenquired how it was that so large a supply of unbaptized infants was available, 
and was told that in those days it was customary to postpone baptism till one of 
these occasions turned up. As godfatherhood was, and is, reckoned as a blood 
relationship, baptiam was often postponed not only in order to be ready for the 
settling of a possible quarrel, but also sometimes in order to find a powerful relation. 

The above are samples of a loval court. 

Tt happened sometimes that the local court could not agree, for their decision 
had to be unanimous ; or else that they agreed but the contending parties refused 
to accept their decision. In that event the case was taken to Cettinye and laid 
before the ruling Prince and his senators, ond this was the final court of appeal. 

Vuk Vrehevitch gives a case which occurred while he was secretary to Prince 
Danilo im 1553. 

Tt was that of a deadly quarrel between two cousins whom Vuk calls Stanko 
and Yokash, the sons of two brothers, Nikola and Golub, who lived in the Crmnitza 
nahia. The two boys were very fond of one another, and inseparable comrades till 
they were sixteen years old, when, a8 was customary, they were given weapons and 
reckoned as men. They then had a quarrel about a girl, and though they made 
it up there was thenceforth considerable jealousy between them. 

In January, 1853, the Turks attacked Montenegro. There was severe fighting : 
Stanko and Yokash took part m it. Both rushed together to cut off the head of 
a wounded Turk. Yokash reached him first, and seized the wretched Turk by the 
pigtail. Stanko rushed up and seized the Turk by the throat. Each youth yelled 
to the other, “ Let go! The head is mine!" But Yokash knew he had a right 
to if as he first had grabbed the pigtail. Neither would give way. Yokash drew 
his knife and accidentally wounded his cousin on the hand. Stanko at once tried 
to kill him, but the other men of the tribe prevented him. Yokash got the head. 

Stanko was furious, both at losing the Turk’s head and at the wound on his 
own hand, and swore vengeance. The feud between the two cousins became ao 
violent that the kapetan of the district waa appealed to by their parents. His 
efforts at peacemaking failed entirely, so to prevent bloodshed and a family feud 
he sent the Sartion to Cettinye, together with a letter explaining the circumstances. 
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Brought before the Prince, each boy atill maintained that the head was his. Yokash 
said he had first seized the Turk by the pigtail. Stanko declared that it was he 
that had wounded the man, and he had a right to take the head. He did not so 
much mind about cutting it off himself, but that in honour Yokash should have 
given it to him when cut off. 

The Prince broke off their explanations by ordering them to kiss one another 
and go home quietly, and added. “ Look here, if you don’t behave yourselves I'll 
have the two of you triced up to the gun before the monastery, and give you each 
twenty-five lashes below the belt.” 

When Stanko heard this, he threw himself at the Prince's feet, and prayed 
him by heaven and earth and the three saints' of Montenegro to allow them to fight 
a duel and so settle the matter. 

The Prince asked Yokash what he thought of this. He replied that he was 
willmg either to kiss and make friends or to fight it out if Stanko wished. The 
Prince gave them till the next day to consider the matter. 

Next day Stanko was as set on fighting as ever. The Prince decided, therefore, 
they should fight, though the boys’ parents and many of the senators were opposed 
to a duel between such near relatives. The fight took place before the Prince and 
senators and Vuk himself. It was fought with handzhars, the short heavy Monte- 
negrin sword. When all was ready their parents made a final appeal to them, but 
in vain. Each then hacked at the other, and both were very severely wounded. 
Stanko chopped through Yokash’s left collar bone, and Yokash sliced Stanko in the 
right side, and cut through three of his ribs. Both were a long while recovering 
from ther wounds, and were attended to by Dr. Ilitchkovitch, under whose son. 
oddly enough, | worked im Montenegro for a little while during the first Balkan War. 

When the two youths had recovered they went with their parents before the 
Prince and asked his forgiveness, and kissed one another before him and his senators. 
and went back home singing happily. 

This custom of appealing to the Prince has almost died ont. A fimny case, 
however, was decided by the present King of Montenegro while | wasim the country. 

A girl was betrothed. Her young man married someone else suddenly. In 
former days this would have meant a blood-feud between him and the girl's people. 
In this case the girl took the law mto her own hands. Hearing of the faithless one's 
intentions, on the even of the marriage zhe hurried te the place with a can of petro- 
jeum, waited till night, poured the petroleum on the thatched roof of the hut in 
which were the newly wedded couple, and set fire to it. They escaped with their 
lives, but the hut was burnt out and the bride's dower chest with it. The bride- 
groom at once demanded the arrest of his jilted betrothed. The Kimg, however, 

‘ St, Petar of Cettinye (i.¢, Viadika Petar 1 Petrovitch Njegushi). 
St. Vaneili of Ostrog. | Bishops who fled from Turkish persecution into the 
St. Stefan of Piperi. mountains. Reputed miracle workers. 
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dismissed the case, saying that the young man had only himseif to thank for what 
had happened. | saw the girl, a strapping creature, who was daubed from head 
to foot with manure which she was carrying, so I cannot say whether or not she 
was attractive in appearance. My guide was of opmion that after this violent 
display of what she was capable of when roused, it was improbable that she would 
ever get anyone to marry her, though he admitted that as a beast of burden she 

Before passing on to another subject I would mention that when Austria was 
asked by Europe to occupy Bosnia and the Herzegovina in 1878, the Austrians 
found that the Court of the Good Men was managi m7 all local affairs, and that the 
people did not at all understand other law. The Austrians therefore very sensibly, 
whenever a complicated local case arose which they were unable to resolve, called 
a council of Good Men, who always put matters straight, [ was told in 1906 that 
recourse to the Good Men was still had sometimes. 

Tn two of the cases | have quoted there is mention of the pigtail. Throughout 
South Slav lands till quite recent times the perchin or pigtail was universally worn 
both by Christian and Moslem. The rest of the head was shaven and the long lock 
plaited. Many of the portraits of Serbian heroes of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century show it, and in many parts of Bosnia it is still worn by the Roman Catholic 
peasants. It is usually coiled up and hidden under the head wrap, but mm church, 
when the head is uncovered, you may see long pigtails hanging down, and giving 
Chinese appearance to the congregation, At funerals, until about 1850, it was 
customary for the near male relatives of a deceased man to cut off their pigtails 
and throw them into his grave. One great use of the pigtail, | have been told. 
was to carry home heads by. The South Slavs, and especially the Montenegrins. 
had a passion for head-taking, excelled by head-hunters in no part of the world. 
We have record of the taking of huge numbers, in the poems by Veliki Voyvoda 
Mirko, the father of the present King of Montenegro. He published a number on 
the wars of 1850-60. They are devoid of any literary merit, but detail exactly 
the methods of the head-hunters of Europe. 

Thus in 1857 after « local frontier fight ; ‘* Then the Montenegrins seized twelve 
horses and all the Turks’ clothing and weapons, and with the Turks’ heads set on 
poles, back they went to the village of Markovina, and before the white house of 
the Serdar they left eleven heads ; but the head of Betchko they carried to Cettinye, 
and set it on the tower above the monastery where a many have been set before 
and many more shall be, God willing! "’ Each man was used to bring in the heads 
he had taken, and they were all counted after the battle. They weed, so I have 
been told, to tie them together by the pigtails and sling them round their necks, 
They always stripped the dead and took the garments and weapons, which were 
divided by the generals, each man being given a share, 

One example from a song of 1862, the Fight with Selim Pasha, will serve: “ Then 
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they began to count Turkish heads, and found one thousand six hundred, and among 
them Selim Pasha’s head, and Miro Dedovitch carried Selim Pasha‘'s head, and 
threw it down before the Voyvoda. And Milyan began to share the booty. He 
shared the garments and head-dresses, he shared the saddle horses and the glittering 
weapons; and he chose out twelve swords, and sent them to the Prince at Cettinye ” 
(i.e. the present King). 

Head-cutting was not practised in the last war, but nose-cutting was substituted, 
noses being more portable. This disgusting practice consists m cutting off the nose 
right through the nasal bone, and shearing away the whole upper lip with it. The 
trophy is then carried by the moustache, The extra haemorrhage thus caused usually 
finishes off an already wounded man; but I saw nine poor wretches—prisoners— 
who had survived thiz treatment. Noses were collected too from the dead. Voyvoda 
Mirko expressly tells us ina“ poem” that the Turks had to carry away their dead 
quickly to prevent the Serbs taking their heads. 

Nose-cutting appears to have been a very old Serb custom. In the laws made 
by the great Tsar Stefan Dushan in 1349 we find that a married woman guilty of 
libertinage shall have her nose and ears cut off, 

When I was first in Montenegro | was told that there was a woman still living 
near-Podgoritza whose nose had been ent off by her husband, who suspected her of 
infidelity, and at the Serb village of Vraka, near the shore of Lake Scutari, I have 
heard of more than one case. The French Consul, Degrand, recorded one about 
1890. In this case the husband continued living with his wife. IJ expressed surprise 
to my guide, who was a quite uneducated mountain tribeaman, and he cheerfully 
said that now it would be all right: she would be so hideous there was no fear of 
her finding any other man to carry on with, He sang me a long ballad, which he 
called a “love song,” in which the hero, Milosh of Drobnyak, marries a maiden by 
fighting another man for her and killing him, she preferring the other man. She 
left Milosh later for o third man ; but Milosh pursued her, killed the other man, and 
chopped her in four pieces, and put them on the cross-roads to warm other women 
to behave properly, My guide said that unfortunately the King did not allow this 
nowadays, but that he thought that it would be a good thing, as the morals of 
Montenegrin women were becoming very lax m consequence of the number of men 
who had emigrated to America. 

A still more hideous punishment is described in the ballad of Gruitz’ faithless 
wife, Gruitz, son of Novak, was a celebrated brigand of the fifteenth century. A 
series of ballads tells how he captured a wife who was betrothed to a Greek ; how 
she betrayed him to three Tasks, who took him prisoner; how he effected his escape, 
killed the sleeping Turks, and seizing his unlucky wife, stripped her and bound her 
in soft cotton on which he poured oil and spirit. He then buried her to the waist 
in the ground and set fire to her. “ And Childe Gruitz,” says the song, “ sat and 
drank cold wine, and his wife lighted him as a torch.” 
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These are but a few samples of the mazs of information that is to be found in 
the tales and ballads of the South Slavs. There are also a number of fables more 
or lesa humorous about both men and animals. | 

The old Serb custom of exogamy is illustrated in almost all the ballads of the 
weddings of Serb heroes. Nearly every one begins: “ When So-and-so wedded he 
sought a wife from afar.” We see, too, how the wife is usually chosen in order to 
make a strong alliance with her family. 

Of examples of blood-feuds we find enough and too many. References also 
to early mythology, the belief that the Serbs are related to the falcon ; the Fairies, 
or Vilas of the mountains, and their tricks. The Virgin Mary is called Fiery Mary, 
and is believed to be the hurler of lightning, 

Of brigandage, too, we can find much, and accounts of the everyday life of the 
people, what they ate and drank and wore. There is, in fact, far too much for one 
paper, I will only say briefly that the traditional tales form a complete cinemato- 
graph of Slav life, and recommend them to your notice. 
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1: MENHIRS OF MADAGASCAR. 
By A. L. Lewts. 


Ix dealing with this subject I must, in the first place, say that 1 have no personal 
nowledge of Madagascar, nor of anything nor anyone connected with it. The 
details | am about to bring before you are mostly taken from two articles by M. F. M. 
Rarthére, of Tananarive, Madagascar, published in the Bulletins of the Socéte 
Prihistorique Frangaise for 1916 (pp, 58 and 517), but, as these are not much read in 
this country, it has seemed to me that the facts and the inferences to be drawn from. 
them are of sufficient interest and importance to justify their being retailed here, 
even at second-hand. 

There are, in that part of Madagascar known as the plateau of Emyrne, or Imerina, 
iumerous menhirs, which, however, are of no great antiquity ; according to tradition 
the first of them to be set up were for the commemoration of successes in war; after- 
wards the practice was extended to signaling the foundation of new villages by 
the king, then the nobility began to erect stones as thank-offerings to the king for 
favours conferred by him upon them, and finally the people at large devoted them 
to the cult of the dead by placing a standing stone at the head of their tombs. From 
being merely commemorative of some particular act or occurrence these stones have 
become sacred objects and instruments of a cult which is practised even at the present 
time, especially by women desiring children, or an easy delivery during child-birth, 
and who, having rubbed the stone with grease, rub themselves against it. When 
either men or women desire the curing of an illnesa, or success in some undertaking, 
they throw fine gravel at the greasy part of the stone, and, if it sticks there, hope for 
sueceaa, ot they try to throw a stone so that it lodges on the narrow top of the menhir ; 
if after this their wishes are gratified they bestow another coat of grease on the stone. 

As I have already said, these particular menhirs are comparatively modern, the 
oldest of them (Fig. 1, a) having been set up in the sixteenth century by Raiambo, who 
ig said to have been king of the Hovas from 1575 to 1610, or thereabouts, to com- 
memorate the capture of a village from another king ; Ralambo stood by it to thank 
the chief of the village who had betrayed it to him, and who placed the smaller stone 
by the side of it, in token of submission to and confidence in his new lord ; after 
that the village was removed by the inhabitants to a more convemient situation, 
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and another stone (B) was set up by the king then reigning in commemoration of 
the new foundation. It will be observed that these stones are not only the oldest, 
but the smallest, of those described by M. Barthére, being only 24 feet high. 
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Fic. L—ovToixkes OF MESHIES TRACED FROM FHOTOURAPHS BY M. DARTHERE. 


Another stone (H) was set up by another king in the seventeenth century to 
perpetuate the remembrance of his coronation; on which occasion he sacrificed at 
the foot of the menhir seven oxen for the people, one of a specially marked kind for 
the nobility, and another of a notable description for the royal family, and he also 
instituted a market on the spot. 

The first of the kings who aspired to the government of the whole of Madagascar 
set up a very peculiarly shaped stone (c), saying that the higher part was for him and 
the lower part for the people, but that they were united in the same block because he 
did not wish them to separate themselves from him. ‘This is considered a very 
sacred stone, and animals are sacrified there, and their blood sprinkled on both 
parts of the top of it. The sprinkling of blood on stones was also found by Colonel 
Forbes Leslie to be practised in India; this might be taken to show some direct 
connection between the two localities, but I do not think it does so: the idea of 
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sacrificing animals or birds at places marked by special stones might quite well 
be evolved independently, and the further idea of smearing the stones with the blood 
of the aacrifices would follow quite naturally. 

Near the same village (Ivato) are two other stones (F anda). M. Barthére thinks 
that the shape of one of them (¥) must have some peculiar signification, but has 
not been able to discover it; this stone, however, is never oiled, that honour being 
reserved for the other stone (G), which is 100 metres further north. 

These menhirs are all thin slabs, and, out of nine, the orientation of which is 
given, the broad sides of five face nearly east and west, those of two about north-west 
and south-east, of one north and south, and of another north-east and south-west. 

There are some menhirs of a kind which may only be erected by kings and princes 
of the blood-royal ; these bear in relief figures of a female breast (mp and &), and are 
generally placed by the side of a tomb. Of one of these (p) M. Barthére says that 
the work is so good that it is clear that if the sculptor had desired to carve the whole 
human he could very well have done so, but that he obviously wished only to 
represent the breasts , this stone is traditionally attributed to Queen Ramorabé, at 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century, and the workmanship tends to confirm 
the tradition. This point about the workmanship is important, because, at first 
sight, these stones remind us of the rude neolithic carvings found in France, which 
appear to represent a female figure, and in some of which the breasts are the principal 
feature. In Sardinia, also, a line of small standing stones has been noted, some 
members of which have breasts carved upon them and others have not; about thé 
object or origin of these nothing is known, but the French stones have been thought 
to represent a goddess. 

According to the old natives consulted by M. Barthére, the underlying idea of the 
Madagascar stone breasts is quite different: they are merely asymbol, Milk, the 
food of the newly-born, supports their life and health, and, as the mfant requires 
health and suecour from the breast of its mother, so the adult at the foot of the 
menhir demands protection and assistance from hia ancestor. A simple rubbing 
of the hand on the stone breasts is sufficient on oceasions of no great necessity ; 
but if the request be of greater importance, the applicant must apply his lips to the 
breast and appear to draw nourishment from it. 

The fact that these stones with breasts may only be venerated by members of 
the family of the dead, who are always of royal or noble blood, causes more power 
to be attributed to them than to the ordinary menhirs, which are at the service of 
the people im general - but the latter, desiring to follow the example of their superiors, 
seek ancl make use of stones which happen to have natural protuberances resembling 
breasta, ‘The best specimen of these naturally formed stones is supported on two 
others, and has eighteen or twenty breasts of different sizes on its under side; these 
and the upper tace of the stone are all kept well greased, and passers by; after applying 
the grease, throw little pebbles into a deep and narrow hole between the supporting 
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stones. The cult of these natural stones, being practised by the people at large, still 
flourishes, but that of the artificially breasted ones has nearly died out, because the 
only families entitled to use them are almost extinct. 

With regard to some other menhirs, forming alignments on the tops of certain 
mountains, the belief is that they commemorate the deaths of army officers of a 
certain rank, or the boundaries of territories as settled by the kings of Emyrna after 
fortunate campaigns. Concerning these, however, Mr. Sibree (4 Naturalist in 
Madagasear, p. 116) says: “ Other noticeable objects, when travelling about the 
central provinces, are tall stones of rongh undressed granite, from 8 to 12 feet high, 
ealled Vdloldhy, or male stones, which have been erected in memory of some bygone 
worthy, or of some notable event, now forgotten, and which often crown the top of 
prominent hills. They are also sometimes memorials of those who went away to the 
wars of olden times, and who never returned to their homes. In these cases a square 
of amall stones—at least three sides of one—is formed as part of the memorial, asa 
kind of pseudo-tomb; these little enclosures are from § to 10 feet square. Some 
have supposed from the name of these memorials that we have here a relic of phallic 
worship.” 

According to M. Barthére, the long sides of the oblong houses of the Hovas before 
the French occupation were always set north and south, with a door and window at 
the west: the north-east corner was consecrated to the ancestors, and the north was 
the most honourable side of the hearth. Mr. Sibree (p. 95) points out that this 
arrangement of the house enabled it to answer the purpose of a sundial to some extent, 
certain periods of the day being distinguished by the part of the house or ita contents 
lit up by the sun from time to time. 

Dr. Baudouin, commenting upon this part of M. Barthére’s communication, 
says that as Madagascar is in the southern hemisphere, the north there corresponds, 
from @ religious point of view, with the south in neolithic France, which proves that 
he was right in insisting that the mid-day sun in the first instance played a very 
considerable rle, which during the last 9000 years has gradually been forgotten in 
Europe, but kept up in Madagascar, where the neolithic period lasted at least as 
lately as our Middle Age ; in his view the traditions connecting these stones with the 
Hova kings are of no value: the stones are of different and distant periods, as shown 
by their different bearings, and are only statues of the sun already anthropomorphised. 
Although I think it right to state Dr. Baudouin’s views, I may say that as regards 
the age of these particular monuments I do not agree with them; M. Barthére is 
living | in Madagascar and has been at great pains to get all the information about the 
stones that can be got from the few old men who have preserved the traditions of 
their villages, which are entirely forgotten by the modern Hovas. It does not seem 
to me likely that stones so small as the oldest of those described by M. Barthére 
would have been preserved for a much greater period than that assigned to them 
by bim. 
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There are in my opinion two points of particular interest about these menhirs. 
Firstly, although the special feature of the breasted stones so closely resembles 
that of some of the French sculptures that at first sight anyone would say that there 
must have been gome connection between them, a consideration of those patts of 
the French carvings which do not exist on the Madagascar stones shows that the 
basal motives of the two are entirely different, and that they have been developed 
quite independently. Secondly, assuming the dates and circumstances assigned to 
the stones by M. Barthére to be even approximately correct, they present to us the 
entire history of the birth, life, and death of a cult connected with them, beginning 
with the setting up by o king of an msignificant looking slab as a mere memorial, 
its becoming an object of respect, and then of veneration and even of sacrifice, and 
having supernatural powers attributed to it; this being followed by the settang up 
of other and larger stones by the people, and by the gradual falling into disuse ot 
some of the smaller stones, because of the dying out of the families to which they 
belonged, and of the neglect and loss of the traditions concerning them, and all this 
within three or four centuries, and apparently untouched by any outside imfluence. 
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This has struck me as being a noteworthy and suggestive lesson as to what may have 
happened in other places with regard to some of the rude stone monuments. 

The stones we have been dealing with so far appear to belong to the Hovas, 
the dominant tribe. Another tribe, the Betsileo, according to Mr. Sibree, sets up 
wooden posts with a kind of shelf on which are placed the skulls of oxen killed at a 
funeral feast (Fig. 2,¢); a more modern erection is a well-shaped standing stone, 
with a light iron frame round the top, to which are fastened iron horns in place of the 
genuine articles (p). Another tribe visited by Mr. Sibree—the Tandlas—had no 
tombs, but buried their dead in a common pit; the only sign he saw of anything like 
relimious observances in their country was an upright stake, with a number of bamboos 
arranged round it, forming a cone-shaped erection, in front of which several stones 
were fixed at which heads of cattle and fowls were thrown as expiatory offerings, 
and children and other blessings were prayed for; he also saw in that country a 
long fat stone, supported by several smaller ones, forming a sort of altar used for 
similar offerings. 

Another form of megalithic work was seen by Mr. Sibree at some of the older 
villages. In one case a round stone about 10 feet m diameter was used as a gate, 
being rolled by levering to close or open the entrance (A). In another case he saw 
a gateway with stones from ten to twelve feet high, and megalithic stairs leading up to 
it (8) ; this does not seem to have had a rolling stone, so it might just as well be at 
Grimspound on Dartmoor as in Madagascar; it may indeed have been constructed 
; by the Vazimba, an earlier neolithic people, whose spear-pomts are said to have 
been made of baked clay, and who were conquered by the Hovas, who had iron 
weapons, In Madagascar, then, as wellas in Britain and elsewhere, we find megalithic 
building used in. different localities and by different tribes in quite different 
ways; these gateways ure just as megalithic as Stonehenge or Avebury. I[¢ is not 
the construction of dolmens or circles only that constitutes megalithic building, it 
is the use of large atones without cementing material, and without regard to the 
manner or object of their use, and this might and probably did occur independently 
in many different places, for whenever and wherever men took to piling stones 
together to form a shelter or defence they would find, seoner or later, that the largest 
stones they could contrive to move and set up were the most useful and permanent ; 
but of course the means of transportation and erection would not be equal in all 
localities, nor would the ingenuity necessary to make use of them always be forth- 
coming in equal measure in all places and at all times, so that differences in develop- 
ment would occur naturally. 

The mtroduction of mortar or cement was, I think, the first great step from 
megalithic to modern architecture, and that might possibly have originated in one 
place only, and spread therefrom in various directions. Is there, for instance, any 
evidence of its use in Great Britain before the Roman occupation; or of tts use in 
Ireland until, after the retirement of the Roman power from Eritain, a number of 
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refugees had been driven from it to the sister island by the advent of Teutonic 
“Kultur” 
I do not know of any such evidence. 


Since the above paper was read before the Institute two long and important 
articles on the “ Religion of the Malagaches,” by MM. A. and G, Grandidier, have 
appeared in L'Anthropologie, January-April and May-June, 1917, from which it 
seems that religious sites, customs, and ceremonies vary greatly in different parts 
of the island. The following are points of special interest :—A low stone table on 
four pillars, to receive offerings and sacrifices, such as is set up in a house im the 
north-east comer sacred to the ancestors, may also be found in the open air in all 
parts of the island except Imerina. In the north of Madagascar a circle of stones 
where sacrifices are offered is found in the centres of the villages. Stones are only 
set up in the north-east, and centre of the island; a king having been inaugurated 
at one of them, his successors would be inaugurated at the same, and it would 
ultimately be said that they reigned by the grace of the stone. In the north and 
east of the island, menhirs, five and six metres high, commemorate the illustrious 
or wealthy dead, or an event important to some family ; there the people deposit 
offerings for the manes of their ancestors, and pray to them on serious occasions, 
but if their prayers are not granted they reproach the stone and beat it; the stones, 
however, are not divinities, but merely permanent and durable witnesses of eventa 
interesting to the nation, or to 4 family. 


1 gp, 499,” Alla and Assa besieged s town called Andreds-cester, and slew all its in- 
habitanta, both small and great, leaving not a single soul alive." Ethelwerd's Chronicle, Bohn's 
edition. The town in question would appear to have been Anderida or Pevensey. 
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The best thanks of the meeting were conveyed to Major O’Bares for his 
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November 20th, 1917. 
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Serron Jones, Miss Wemnen, Dr. Seueman, Mr. Grant Brown, Lieutenant 
Hamaty. and the Prratpent, and Miss Murray, m replying, answered numerous 
questions. QkR 


The best thanks of the meeting were accorded to Miss Munnay for her very 
interesting paper, 
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New Guinea, prow ornaments, 30. 

Cardinall, A. W.: Stone Implements 
from Ashanti, 5. 

Caroline Is. loom, 356. 

Castes and tribes, Central Provinces, 13. 

Catalogue of the Prehistorin Antiquities From 
Adichanallur and Perwinlvinr, 47. 


Antiquities, 47. 

Cave period : horsea, 381; human bones 
of, 386; pottery, 407, 410; enccession 
of culture stages near Ipswich, 367, 
ef aeg.: sec also Stone Age. 

Celebes loom, 541. | 

Central American and [Feat Indian Arch- 
mology, 8. 
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Cephalic indices, see Craniology. 

Ceremonies; and dancea, Arab and 
Swahili, 413; harvest, Dusan, 152; 
[bo burial, 160 ef seq. 

Ceylon, weaver’s clapper, 344. 

Chanda, Ramaprasad: The Indo-Aryan 
Race, Part I (reviewed), 91. 

Charms: and jewels, magic of, 49; Dusun 
disease, 156; Japanese, 17; spoken, 
Finnish, 116 ; see also Magic. 

Charnock, R, S., 23. 

Chiefa: burial of, Ibo, 188; Lifu, 290 ; 
special language of, Lifu, 291. 

China: jade monster from, 1; Wllaye and 
iown life in, 36. 

Chinnery, E. W. P.: note on use of 
Wooden Kipi Trumpet and Conch 
Shell in Papua, 55, 

Circumcision: Masarwa, 51; 
Swahili, 416. 

Clan, antelope, in Keresan custom anil 
myth, 132. 

Clark, Sir James, 16. 

Clicks in Sesarwa, 62. 

Clothing: charms used in connection 
with the making of, 17; Lifu, 256; 
Masarwa, 44. 

Club-honses, Lifu, 257. 

Clubs, Lifu, 265. 

Cochrane, W. W.: The Shans, Vol. [ 
(reviewed), 70. : 

Coconut across the Pacifie Ocean, Trans- 
port of the, 6. 

Collection Tovostine des Antiquilés Pre 
historiques de Minoussinsk, 134. 

Collection Zaoussailot au Musée Historupwe 
de Finlande & Helsingfors. I. Catalogue 
raisonné de Ja Collection de Page di 
Bronze, BG. 

Colour vision, of Lifuans, 250, 

Commont, V.; Notes on flint implements 
from valley near Ipswich, $93. 

Compass, points of, Lifuan names for, 
369. 

Conch Shell used in Papua, 55. 

Congo loom, 117. 

Cooking, Lifu, 260. 

Coombe rock, 377. 

Copper Age in Russia, BG. 


feast, 


nate, 


Coprolite medallion, Palmolithic, 411. 

Coptic texts, 61, 

Council’s Report for 1916, 3. 

Counting: bases of numeration, W. 
Afrien, 96; duodecimal system in 
Burum language, 4; Lifnan, 260; 
Masarwa, 64. 

Coupes-de-poing, 399. 

Craniology : Araba, 214 ef sey. ; dustralion 
aborigines, dioplographiec tracings of ninety 
skulls, 113; Indians of Ecuador, 109 ; 
Lifnans, 247; Piltdown skull, 59; 
Piteairn Islanders, 88 ; Tahitian (Tera 
Poo), 88. 

Crawfurd, John, 17. 

Crest poles, Tsimshian, 94. 

Cromet Forest Bed, bhumanly-shaped 
wood, 117. 

Crooke, W., revs. of : Myths and Legends 
of Ancient Egypt, 38; The Caliph’s 
Last Heritage, 14; The Indo-Aryan 
Races, Part I, 91. 

Cull, Richard, 16. 

Curean, A. L., Savage Man in C. Africa 
(reviewed), 23. 

Currency, Lifuan, 271. 

Customs: and Beliefs of Orang Dusun, 
151; and tales of Masarwas, 78: see 
alea Burial, Dances, Death, Folklore. 

Cymbals, Arab, 414. 

Czaplicka, M. A.: My Siberian Year 
(reviewed), 22; reve. of In Far N.E. 

‘Stheria, 79, Scythians and Greeks, 

~ 108, 


DD. 


Dames, M. Longworth, vers. ef: An 
abridgement of Indian affuirs, 111; 
1911-12, 21, 1912-13, 52; Catalogue 
of Prehistoric Antiquities from Adi- 
chanallur and Perumbair, 47; Cata- 
logue Raisonné of the Foote Collection 
of Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
Antiquities, 47; de Campolide a 
Melrose, 73; Dethi Museum of 
Archeology, Coronation Durbar Loan 
Exhibition, 1911, 42; Notes on the 
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Ancient Geography of Gandhira, 84; 
Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces, 13. 

Dances: E. African, 413 ¢f seg. ; Lifuan, 
274; Muasarwa, 53: Mende, 102: 
acenes, dance, Central America, 128. 
Ser O19 Dances and Ceremonies, 

Dances and Ceremonies, Arab and Swa- 
hili, R. Skene, 415: Chama dance, 
415; circumcision feast, 416; cymbals, 
Arab, 414: Dandara dance, 418: 
trume, Arab, 415 ff, ; exorciam, 420 ff, 
guitar, Arab, 415; horns as drums, 
419; Kinanda dance, 414 ; Kindimba, 
419; Kinyago dance, 419; Ki-nyasa 
dance, 418: Mdema dance, 419: mecii- 
cine dances, 420 ff.: medicine-man, 
swihili, 420; Mwariba dance, 417; 
Mwasha dance, 417 ; pepo (jin or devil), 
exorcism of, 420 ff. ; Razho dance, 413; 
reed instrument, 414; Shangwi dance, 
416: Shebwani dance, 413; Sherha 
dance, 414 ; sword dance (Razha), 413; 
tambourine, 414; Zamil dance, 415, 

Darfur loom, 131. 

Derwinian Theory, social progress and, 81. 

Death: Dusun customs, 159; Litu 
customs, 287; origin of, Lifuan follk- 
tale, 277 ; see also Burial. 

Dead: apirite of, Trobriand Is., 76 : Zulu 
cult of, 95, 121; ae also Burial. 

Delt Museum of Archeology, Loan Ex- 
hihition af Antiquities, Coronation Durbar 
1911, 42. 

Dennett, RK. E.: My Yoruba Alphabet 
(reviewed), 63. 

Dennis, T. J.: Grammar of the Iho 
Language (reviewed), 126. 

Dialects, Iho, 163 ; see also Lingnistics, 

Digging stick (/ Kim) of Musarwas, 49. 

Dinka Songs, 34. 

Dioptographic tracings of Australian Crania, 
113. 

Diseases: Benares magic for, 103 - 
Dusun spirits of, 153 ff.; Japanese 
charms for, 2; Lifu, 271; Masarwa, 
BI. 

Divination: Dugun, 154 ff, ; Lifnan, 
296; 4uln, 95 (141). 

2H 


friléc, 


Dixon, I. B.: Oceanic Mythology (re- 
tieinedd), 127. 

Dornan, Rev. 8. 5.: The Tata Bushmen 
(Masarwas) and their Language, 37 
acy, See oleo Masarwas, 

Drama of Savage Peoples, 123. 

Dreams, Lifuan belief in, 206, 

Drinking customa, Lifuan, 277. 

Drums, Arab, 419 4f. 

Du Cailland, F. R.; Burgundian Switzer- 
land, 120. 

Duckworth, W. L. H.: Notes on human 
bones from Ipswich valley deposits, 
389. 

Dug-outs, Lifu, 263. 

Dnodeecimal System in Burnom Language, 
4 

Durham, M. Edith: Some South Slav 
Customs aa shown in Serbian Ballads 
and by Serbian Authors, 435 ef sey. 

Dsiin loom, 325. 

Dusan, Orang, beliefs and customs, 
I, H. N. Evang, 151: burial jars, 159 ; 
calendar of tabu days, 155 ; ceremonies, 
162; charms against disease, 156; 
death customs, 159; disease spirite, 
156+ divination, 154, 57, 168; 
harvest ceremonies, 152; marrage 
customs, 159; name choosing, 157 ; 
rice-soul, 152; sacrifices, rice-culture, 
Lid. 


Kk. 


Kar-boring, Lifu, 254. 

Fariiest man, 136. 

East Anglia, succession of Stone Age 
cultures, 367. 

Edge-Partington, J.: Hawaiian Sqmd- 
hook Sinkers and Sling Stones, 57. 

Egypt: Arabs of, 225; Coptic tertz, 61; 
loom, 132; myths and legends of, 38 ; 
rock tombs. of Meir, 48. 

Elephant bones, near Ipswich, 379. 

Kmotions, expression of, Lifu, 253. 

Keanthropus, see Piltdown. 

Equus, species and types, 380. 
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Erosion of Ipawich valley, 374. 

Ethnological; Society, first meeting of, 
I$; Survey, 25. 

Evans, I. H. N., Notes on some Beliefs 
and Customs of the Orange Dusun of 
British North Borneo, 151. 
Dusun. 

Evolution of the Rostrocarinate Im- 
plement from the Primitive Kentian 
Plateau Implements, 31. 

Ewart, Cossar, report on horse bones from 
Ipewich valley deposits, 379. 

Exogamy, Serlian, 447. 

Exorcism, Arab and Swaluli, 420 fi. 


See ‘alsa 


F. 


Facial measurements, se¢ Craniclogy. 
Family life: Lifu, 254; Masarwa, 47. 
Fenland, Noles on the, 40. 

Festival Boak of Salishury, 25. 

Finger Grips on flint implements, 65. 

Finland, Magic Ritual, 116. 

Fire: making of, Lifu, 260; Masarwa, 
46; origin of, Tifunn tradttion; 3 79. 

Fishing, Lifu, 262. 

Fitzroy, Admiral, 17, 

Flint implemente: desert East of Suez 
Canal, 18; East Anglia, 65; 
Mousterian, Aurignacian, from near 
Ipswich, 367 et seg, See also Stone Age, 
Stone Implements. 

Folk-elements in Hindu Culture, 122. 

Felktore: Ashanti proverbs, 9; Dinka 
songs, 34; drama of savage peoples, 
123; Finland, 116; Judia, 122; 
Keresan, British Oolumbia, 131; 
Lifuan, 277; Mende, 102; Awenan, 
85; Sechunna proverbs, 99; Serbian, 
435, See also Magic, Mythology. 

Folk-tales: Masarwa, 74 ef Seay. 

Foote, R. B., Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Foote Collection of Indian Prehis- 
toric and Protohistoric Antiquities 


(reriewed ), 
Foucher, A., notes on the Ancient 


Geography of Gandhiira (reviewed), 84 
Funerary Figure (Bongo), 67. 


Fnelex. 


Gy. 


Galla exorciam, 421 ff. 

Games: Maori “draughts,” 7. 

Gandhdra, ancient geography of, 4. 

Garden-culture, see Horticulture. 

Genealogy : Pitcairn Islanders, 88 ; se 

Geographical Diffusion of Kava and 
Betel, 77. 

Geography: ancient, of Gandhdra, B4; 
Loyalty In., 241. 

Geological Survey, Department of Mines, 
Canada, Report 1916, 135. 

Girara people, Papua, 132. 

Glacial gravel, see Stone Age. 

Glastoniury Lake Pillage, 13'7. 

Glossary: Ibo words, 160: Lifuan, 308 ; 
Mazarwa, 86 ff. ; se also Linguistica. 

(fod, supreme, of the Ashanti, 9. 

Gogodara (Kabiri or Girara), Papua, 
132. 

Goodsell, W., History of the Family as a 
Social and Educational Institution 

, 97. 

Gourd ‘aed Lif, 259, 

Government, in Lifu, 290, 

Grammar: Lifu, 301 ; Sesarwa, 36. 

Gravels of Hast Anglia, 40 

(gravers, flint, 400, 

Greenwich Atoll, People and Customs, 
130. 

Greeting, modes of, Lifu, 276. 

Guatemala: Cenfral American Archeology, 
8: Relationships in, 119. 

Guitar (Kinanda), Arab, 415. 


H. 

H. & H, ree. of: Burmese Textiles, 
124: Festival Book of Salisbury, 25 ; 
Journal of Negro History, 50 ; Pre- 
historic Man anid His Story, 10; 
Social Progress and the Darwinian 


Theory, 81; Village and Town Life 
in et 36. 
Li ne: Go 132 ; Greenwich 





Atoll, 130(188) ; Lifo, 256; Masarwa, 
46 ; orientation of, in Madagascar, 451. 


( 
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Haddon, A. C.: Note on the Gogodara, 
Kahiri, or Girara, Papua, 132; note 
on wooden trumpets in New Guinea, 
56; rev. of My Siberian Year, 24. 

Hair-dressing, N. American Indian, 3. 

Hartland, E.S., revs.of> Drama of Savage 
Peoples, 123; Hawaiian Legenda of 
Volcanoes, 82; Mythology of all 
Races, Vol. IX, Oceania, 127; Reat- 
days, 100; Russian Folk-tales, 85; 
Tale of the Armament of Igor, 85. 

Harvest ceremonies, Dnsun, 152, 

Havemeyer, L., Drama of Savage Peoples 
(reetewed), 123, 

Hawati: legends of volcanoes, 82 ; squid- 
hook sinkers and sling-stones, 5'7, 

Head form, see Craniology. 

Head-hunters, South Slav, 445, 

Hediile or heald, ae Looms. 

Hedley, Charles: Transport of the Coco- 
nut across the Pacitic Ocean, 6. 

Hildburgh, W. L.: Note on a Magical 
Curative Practice at Bonares, 103 ; 
some Japanese Charms connected with 
the making of clothing, 17; the 
Directing of Conscious Agents in some 
Japanese “Imitation” Magieal Prac- 
tices, 2; rev, of The Magic of Jowels 
and Charms, 49. 

Hindu Marriage Customs, Ancient Royal, 
Ol ef sey. 

Hipparion, 380, 

History: Loyalty Is., 242; of the family, 
97; Scythians and Greeks, 108: 
Sumer and Akad, 62; Turkey, 14, 

Hobley, C. W.: Note to paper on Arab 
an Swahili dances and ceremonies 
434. 

Hodgkin, Dr. Thomas, 13 « seq. 

Hoes, Naga, 74. 

Honours Conferred on Fellows, 5. 

Horns beaten with sticks, Arab, 419, 

Horses, Pleistocene, 579 ff. 

Horticulture: Gogodara, 132; Lifu, 
262. 

Hospitality, Lifuan, 276, 

Howley, J. P.; The Beothuks or Red 
Indiane, the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
Newfoundland (rerewed), 12. 

2H2 


> 


Index, 


Hrdlicka, Alec: Transpacific Migrations, 
19. 

Hubbard, A. J., Neolithic Dew-ponds and 
Cattle-ways (reviewed), ‘72. 

Hughes, T. McKenny: Notes on the 
Fenland, with a Description of the 
Shippea Man by A. Macalister (re- 
viewed), 40; The Gravels of East 
Anglia (reviewed), 40. 

Human: leopards, 22; sacrifices, Tbo, 
181 ff 

Human and animal benes, flint im- 
plements, ete. from near Ipewich, 
J. Reid Moir, 36T «f seg.; se also 
Stone Age. 

Humanly-shaped Wood, Cromer Forest 
Bed, 117. 

Hunt, E. H., Hyderabad Cairns (rerieted), 
107. 

Hunt, James, IS ef seg. 

Hunter, Annie G., Memorial of the 
Indians of Tepetlaoztoc to the King 
of Spain, 101, 

Hunting : Litu, 262; Masarwa, 44. 

Hutton, J. H., Rudimentary Grammar of 
the Sema Naga Language, with Vocab- 
ulary (reviewer), 133. 

Huxley, T. H, 15. 

Huxley Lectureship founded, 24. 

Hyderabad Cairns, 107. 

Hygiene, Lifuan, 271. 


Than looms, 323. 

Tho: Grammar, 126; loom, 114; se 
aleo Tho Burial Customs. 

Ibo Burial Customa, N, W. Thomas, 150: 
ancestor cult, 210; animal sacrifices, 
164 #; Assha district, 191; Awka 
district, 164; canoe in coffin, 185; 
chief, burial of, 184; debtor, burial of, 
185; dinlects, Iho, 163; glossary, 160 ; 
headman, burial of, 189 ff; human 
sacrifice, 181, 183, 184, 186, 188; 
‘eustoma, 209; king or chief, burial of, 
183, 185; mummification, 209 ; priest, 
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burial of, 183; reincarnation, 210 ; 
second burial, 167 ff, meaning of, 200; 
soul, theory of, 211. 

Igor, armament af, 85. 

Igorot loom, 353. 

Tlanun loom, 337, 

Imitative Magic, Japan, 2. 

Implements, se Flint Implementa, Stone 
Implements, Technology. 

India: 4ffairs, 111; 4 rehrologionl Survey, 
21, 52, 84; Central Provinces, Tribes 
and Castes, 13; magical curative prac- 
tices at Benares, 103 ; ee also Betrothal, 
Hindu. 

Tnilian Population in the United States and 
Alaska, 26. 

Indo-Aryan Hacer, 91. 

Indonesia; and West African ‘burial cus- 
tome, 200; linguistics, 98 ; looma, 325, 

Inheritance, Lifuan, 292. 

Innocent, G. F.: The Development of 

British Building Construction (reviewer), 

83. 

Institute and the Government, 29. 

Ipawich, bones and flints from near, 407 ; 
see also Stone Age. 

Ipawich man, 374, 375. 

Ireland: the “ Wildfire” and marriage, 

20, 

Ishogo loom, 110. 


a. 


Japan: charms connected with making 
of clothing, 1'7; magical practices, 2. 

Java: looms, 345; weaver's gong, 344. 

Jewels and charms, magic of, 49. 

Jieng (Dinka) Songs, 34. 

Johnston, Sir H. H., revs. af: Ashanti 
Proverbs, 9; Human Leopards, 22. 
Jones, D. and FPisatje, S. Ts A 

Sechuana Reader (reviewed), 125. 
Jones, F. Wood : Arboreal Man (reviewer! ), 
71; the Arboreal Descent af Man, 
89. 
Joyce, T. A., Central American and West 


Indian Archeology (reviewed), 8. 


I nalea, 


Journal: of the Anthropological Inatitute, 
L871, 22; of the Ethnologieal Society, 
15, 19. 

Juju, serpent, of Kalabari, 44. 


K. 
Kababish of Sudan, physical characters 


997, 

Kachin textiles, 124. 

Kalahari, Ceremonial Paddle, 44. 

Kava and Betel, Geographical diffusion, 
TT. 

Keith, A.: How can the Institute best 
serve the needs of Anthropology ? 
(Presidential Address), 12 ef seq. ; 
Physical Characters of two Pitcairn 
Télanders, 88; report on homan and 
animal bones from Ipewich valley 
deposita, $86 ; revs. of >-—Contribution 
al Gonocimienti de los Aborigenes de la 
Provincia de Imbabura, Ecuador, 109 ; 
Gravels of East Anglia, 40 ; Tidian 

population in the U.S, and Alaska, 
26 - Men of the Old Stone Age, 60 ; 
Notes on the Fenland, 40. 

Raleaes loom, 345. | 
sresan custome and myths, 131. 

King, Dr. Richard, 13 ff. 

King, L. W., A History of Sumer and 
Akkad (reviewed), 62. 

Kinahip, see Relationship. 

!Kipi of Masarwas, 49. 

Knox, Robert, 17. 

. Korana and Sesarwa words compared, 61. 

Korean loom, 352. 

Kukuruku: Notes on, 32; songs, tone 
and melody, 69. 

. Kunz, G, F., The Magic of Jewels and 
Charms (reviewed), 49. 

Kurds, 14, 

Kurgans, 134. 

Kwitta loom, 142 ff. 
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La Pileta a Benojan (Malaga), 28. 
Land tenure, Lifuan, 292. 
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Lane-Fox, 18. 

Language families of Africa, 11; #e also 
Linguistics. 

Language, People anc, of Lifu, Loyalty 
Is., 5. H. Ray, 239; see also Lifn. 

Latham, R. G., 17. 

Lawe: Lifuan, 292; Montenegrin 
custome, 435, 

Lappe, se Finland. 

Layard, N. F.: Finger Grips, 66. 

Legendas, see Mythology, 

Lette de Vasconcellos, De Campolide ao 
Melrose (reviewal), 73, 

Leong, J. K. and L, K. Tao, Village anc 
Town Life in China (reviewed), 36, 

Leopards, laemearn, 2'2. 

Levirate, 35. 

Lewis, A. L.: Menhirs of Madagascar, 
448 ef sey. ; rev.of Hyderabad Cairns, 
107. 

Libyan Arabs, 226. 

Lifu, Loyalty Islands, People and 
language of, 5. H. Ray, 259: adjectives, 
302+ adverba, 306: afterleath, 285 ; 
animals, names of, 267 ; andhvoponteeey! 
246; arithmetic, 269 ; astronomy, 264 ; 
baskets, 259; ibliography, $18; 
birth customs, 285; burial, 288; 
calendar, 264: cannibalism, 261; 
cances, 263; chiefs, 290; chiefs’ 
language, 291; clothing, 255; colour 
vision, 250 ; Soupkaa, points of, 269; 
conjunctions, 506; craniometry, 247 ; 
currency, 271; curses, 297; danres, 
274; death customs, 287; diseases, 
271; divination, 296; dreams, 296; 
drinking custome, 277; emotions, ex- 
pression of, 203 ; family life, 254 ; fire- 
making, 260 ; fiahinur, 262 > folk alan 
277 ; food, 260; Beoeraphy of Loyalty 
Is., 241; gourd vessels, 259; govern- 
ment, 290 ; grammar, 301; houses, 256 ; 
history of Loyalty Is. 242; horti- 
culture, 262; hospitality, 276; 
hunting, 262; hygiene, 271; inherit- 
ance, 292; interjections, 406; kinship, 
280; kinship terms in Iai, 282, in 
Nengone, 283, in Uvea, 254: land 
tenure, 292 > languages of the Loyalty 


f dd at, 


Is, 298; laws, 292; ‘tungic, 296 ; 
marriage, 286 ; measure of length, 271 ; 
medicine, 272; mental capacity, 292 ; 
missionaries, 243; morality, 292; 
musical instruments, 273; narcotics, 
961; natural phenomena, names for, 
998: nouns, 301; numerals, 269; 
occupations, 254; odours, names of, 
852; omens, 296; orthography, 245; 
painting of body, 254; personal 
ornaments, 256 ; physical anthropology, 
244; physiognomy, 253 ; plants, names 
of, 268; prepositions, 206; pronouns, 
$03 ; puberty customs, 186 ; recording, 
271; religion, 295; sacred objects, 
807: salutations, 276; seasona, 264 ; 
signalling, 271; supernatural beings, 


295 ; surgery, 275; taste names, 251 5 


time measurement, 266; tools, 259; 
trade, 293; trepanning, 273; tribes, 
og9- yerba $04; vocabularies, S08; 
warfare, 295; weapons, 263; widows, 
remarriage of, 287; winds, names for, 
268. 

Ling Roth, H., se Roth, H. Ling. 

jinguistics: Burum, 4; Coptic, 61 ; 
Dinka songs, 34; Greenwich Atoll, 
130: Ibo, 126. 160 ; Indonenan, 98 ; 
language families of Africa, 11; Latu, 
301: Lifuan chiets’ special language, 
991; Malsyta vocabulary, 78; 
Mende, 102 ; Kukuruku, 32 ; Numer- 
ation, 96; Sema Naga, 133; 
Sechuona, 99, 125; Sesarwa, 56; 
Shans, 70; Sierra Leone, 80; Siko 
lolo-Silui Strabunda, 112; West Africa, 
69: Yorwha, 63. See also Mazarwas. 

Links of North and South, 104. 

London Anthropological Socety, 25. 

Long, R. C. E., The “ Wildfire” and 
Marriages between Persons of same 
Name, 20. 

Looms, Studies in Primitive, Part II, 
H. Ling Roth, 113; African looms— 
Abeokuta, 135, 140, 149, 146; A-Fipa, 
128; Ashanti, 141, 144; Ba-Hamba, 
124; Banana, 124; Ba-Pindi, 117; 
Bedawin, 152; Calabar, 122; Cam- 
eroons, 119,143; Congo, 117; Darfur, 


La 





131; Egyptian, 132; Gambia, 143, 
147; Ibo, 114; Ishogo, 115 ; Kwa-Dbo, 
117: Kwitta, 142, 146; Madagascar, 
127, 134; (Ma-Nganja, 150; Medliter- 
ranean, 149; Mende, 142, 145; 
Nigerian, 137, 140; Nyassaland, 129; 
Opobo, 199; Sahara, 135 ; Sierra Loone, 
120, 1428, 145, 147; types of looms: 
hag-looms, 122; carton weaving, 149; 
cotton loom, vertieal, 145; horizontal 
fixed heddle loom, 127; horizontal 
narrow treadle loom, 144; mat loom, 
113; origin of loom, 1265; pit treadle 
loom, 149. See also below. 

Looms, Stucties in Primitive, Part IT, 1. 
Ling Roth, 323: Indonesian looma : 
Bali, 345; Bhotiyas, 330; Borneo: 
$93; Bugis, 341 ; Caroline Is., 356; dliz- 
tribution, 364 ; Dusun, 323; [ban, 325 ; 
Igorot, 333; Danum, 337 ; Java, 343; 
Javan weavers’ gong, 343; Kelantan, 
$45; Malay, 329, 344; New Britain, 
3598; Puhang, $47 ; reed, evolution of, 
$40; ritual, weavers’, 333, S44, 366; 
Rotuma, 364; St. Mathias [., 359; 
Sangir |, 335; Santa Cruz, 304; 
Stewart L, 354; Strong’a 1, 358; 
Sumatra, $29, 350. 

Loyalty Islands, see Lifn. 

Lubbock, Sir John, 18. 


M. 


MeDougll, W., An Introduction to 
Social Psychology (reviewed), 41. 

MacRitchic, David: A Red Indian 
Coiffure, 3. 

Madagasear: looms, 127 ff. ; megaliths, 
448: Naturalist in, 51. 

Magic: Arab and Swahili, 420; curative 
practices at Bennres, 103; Dusun, 151; 
Finns, 116; Irish eure for “ wildfire,” 
90; Japanese, 2, 17; Lifuan, 298 ; 
Nail-driving, 2 (5); of jewels nyned Cheers, 
49; see ole Burial, Religion, Spirits. 

Magnus, 1, A.: Russian Folk Tales 

eviews), 85; ‘The Tale of tho 
Armament of Igor, A-D. 1185 (reviewed), 


index, 


Malay looms, 329, 344. 

Malcolm, Viee-Admiral Sir Charles, 14. 

Malindi, exorciam at, 420 ff. 

“ Man," separation from Journal, 24. 

Man: and animals, origin of, Masarwa 
folk-tale, 79; antiquity of, in W. Africa, 
90; arborenl, 71; arboreal descent of, 
89; of the Old Stone Age, 6O ; origin wl, 
Lifuan folk-tale, 280. 

Ma-Neanja loom, 130. 

Maori: Game resembling draughts played 
by the, 7; hei-tiki, 105. 

Marett, R. Ri: rev. of Theism and 
Humanism (Balfour), 39. 

Marr, J. E.: report on deposite in valley 
near Ipswich, 373. | 

Marriage : Ancient royal Hindu customs, 
Sl ef sey; Balkan customs, 440; 
between persone of the same name, and 
“wildfire,” 20; ceremonial, Barabra, 
75; Dusun customs, 159; Lifu, 286; 
Masarwa, 47, 79; Punjab, 45, 66; 
the family, 97. 

Masai relationship systems, 46. 

Masarwas Saas Bushmen) and their 
Language, 5. 5. Dornan, 37: arrows, 
45; burial craton; 51; cirenmeision, 
51; clothing, 44; dances, 53; digging 
stick, 49; diseases, 51; divisions of 
tribe, 38 ; family life, 47 ; fire-making, 
46; habitations, 46; hunting, 44; 
wkniage, 47, 79; ented characters, 
56; music, 53; native names for 
Sasarwas, 37 ; origin of Masarwas and 
of their name, 41 ; ostrich egg vessels, 
46; personal ornaments, 44; physical 
characters, 43; poisoning of arrows, 

45; pterss 46; religion, 52; rock- 

muintings, 49; smoking, 49; «nares, 

46; songs, 53; tales and customs, 78; 

totemism, 53; traps and pitfalls, 46 - 

weapons, 45. The language, 56 : 

adjectives, 64; adverbs, 70; alphabet, 

62: animals, names of, 87; clicks, 62 ; 





comparisons with Bushman, 68, 73; 
with Korana, 61 ; with Namaqua, 57; 
country, 64; folk-tales and tranelations, 
prepositions, 71 ; 
pronouns, 65; relationship terms, 86 ; 


Ti; nouns, 63; 





sentences, 71; syntax, 71; texts, 74; 
verbs, 66; vocabulary, 33 ef sey, 

Mat loom, vertical, Africa, 115. 

Measure of length, Lifuan, 271, 

Mechling, W. H.; rev. af The Beothuks 
or Red Indians, the Aboriginal In- 
habitants of Newfoundland (Howley), 
12. 

Medicinal magic: Benares, 103 ; Swahili, 
420), 

Medicine, Lifuan, 272. 

Medicine-men, Swahili, 420. 

Mediterranean loom, 149. 

Megaliths: Madagascar, 445; /tussia ane 
Siberia, 134 (196), 

Melanesian, se Looms, New Guinea, 

Memorial of the Indians of Tepetlaoztnc 
to the King of Spain, 101. 

Mende: dance, 102 ; looma, 142 #. 

Menhirs of Madagascar, A. L. Lewis, 
448: alignments, 451;  sncestor- 
worship, 454; animal-sacrifice, 449; 
houses of Hovas, orientation of, 451 ; 
megaliths at graves, 448 ff; menhirs, 
carved with bresasta, cult of, 450. 

Mental capacity: of Lifuams, 252; of 
Masarwns, 56. 

Menzies, J. A., and Bainbridge, F. A. ; 
Essentials of Physiology (reviewed), 2'7- 

Mesopotamian influence in Arabia, 222. 

Mexico: Memorial of the Indiana of 


. Tepetlaoztoe to the King of Spain, 
101. 





Viireod, F. W. H.: antiquity of man in 

W. Abiibn, 90 ; earliest man (remewe/), 
136 ; Mende dance, 1O2; racial 
elements in first siege of Troy, ao ; 
duodecimal system in Purim. 





Mirrations: transpacific, 19. 

Minaean inscriptions, 220. 

Minne, E. H., Scythians and Greeks 
(reviewed), 108. 

Minousstask culfure, 134. 

Minutes of Annual General Meeting, 1. 

Mizsionaries in Loyalty Islands, 245, 

Moir, J. Reid: Evolution of tostro- 
carinate implements, 31; bhumanly- 
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Index. 


shaped wood from the Cromer Forest- 
bed, 117 ; on some human and animal 
bones, flint implementa, ete., discovered 
in two ancient occupation-levels in a 
amall valley near Ipewieh, 367 ef seq. 

Montenegro, customs and laws, 435 ff. 

Morality, Lifuan, 292. 

Mourning customa, x Iho. 

Mousterian: implements, 304, 396 i; 
main, 386. 

Muhsammadan Betrothal Observances in 
the Punjab, Rose, H. A., 45, 66, 

Miheo loom, 351. 

Mummifieation, in West Africa, 209. 

Murray, G. W.: Marriage Ceremonial of 
the Barabra, 75. 

Murray, M. A, rev. of > Miscellaneous 
Coptic texts in the dialect of Upper 
Egypt, 61; rock tombs of Meir, Part 
Ill, 48. 

Music : instruments, Lifu, 273; Masarwa, 
63; tone and melody, Kukurnuku, 69 ; 
trumpets, New Guinea, 55, 56. See 
also Danees and Ceremonies. 

Mythology : Falylonia, 106 ; Binandere, 
Papua, 55; Ayypt, 38; Europe, 104 ; 
Hawati, B2; Hindu, 21; Keresan, 
131; Oreonia, 127; we ale Folk- 
lore Religion. 


i. 

Naga: hoes, Assam, 74; Sema-Naga 
loagiage, LOS. 

Nailstriving magic, 2 (5). 

Namaqua and Sesarwa words compared, 
a7. 

Name choosing, Dusun, 157, 

Nandi Relationship systems, 46. 

Narcotics, Lifu, 261. 

Nasmyth, G., Social Progress and the 
Darwinian Theory (reviewed), 81, 

Natural phenomena, Lifuan names for, 
268. 

Naturalist in Madagascar, 51. 

Neanderthal man, comparizone of bones 
587, 390, 

Negro history, Journal of, 50, 





Noolithie : arrow-heail, 406 ; dewponds and 
rattle-woys, TZ, 

Netherlands New Guinea: Canoe Prow 
Ornaments, 30. 

New Britain loom, 258 ff. 

New Guinea: conch shell in Papua, 565 ; 
Gogodara (Kabiri or Girara), 132; 
spirits of the dead, Trobriand Is, 76: 
wooden trumpets, Papua, 56. 

New Zealand: Maori game, 7; hei-tiki, 
1065. 

Newland, H. O., Sierra Leone, Ite People, 
Producta and Secret Societies (reviewed), 
110. 

Nigerian looms, 157, 140, 

Noel, E. F.: rev. of A Naturalist in 
Madagascar, 51. 

Norfolk and Suffolk, flint tools, 65. 

Northern Bantu, 35, 68. 

Noae, seé Nasal. 

Nose-cutting, Balkan, 446. 

Notes on some Beliefs and Customs of 
the Orang Dusun of British North 
Borneo, I. H. N. Evans, 15] ; see also 
Dnetun. 

Numeration, «¢ Counting. 

Nuttall, T. E.: The Piltdown Skull, 59. 

Nyassaland loom, 129. 


O. 


O’Brien, A.; ret. of Folk Elements in 
Hindu Culture (Sarkar), 122. 

Oceupations, Lifu, 254. 

Oceania : Canoe prow ornaments, Nether- 
lands New Guinea, 30; diffusion of 
kava and betel, 77; Grsenwish Atoll, 
people of, 130; Hawaiian legends of 
roleanoes, 82; Hawaiian ayjuid-hook 
sinkers und sling stones, 57: Malayta 

vocabulary, 78; Maori hei-tin, 106; 
mytholagy, L27; physical characters of 
Pitcairn Islanders, 88 ; transpacific 
migrations, 19 ; transport of coconut, 
6; ae also Austealial Lifu, New 
Guities 

Odours, names of, Lifu, 252. 

Offerings: of broken needles, Japan, 17 
(27); see also Burial, Sacrifice. 
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fader, 


(nena, Lif, 296 

Opobo loom, 159. 

Orang Dusun, beliefs and customs, 151. 

Origin of loom, 124. 

Orthography, Lifu, 243. 

Osborn, H. F., Men of the Old Stone 
Age (reviewe?), 60. 

Ostrich-ege veseels, 46. 

Outrigger canoes, Lifu, 263, 


Tovostine des Antiquités Prehistoriques 
de Minoussinsk, 134; Collection Za- 
oussailov au Musée Historique de Fin- 
lande A Helsingfors. I, L'Age da Bronze, 
86; les Temples immergée: de Ia 
Nubie, the Temple of Bizeh, 37; 
myths and legends of Babylonia and 
Assyria, 106. 

Philippine Ts. loom, 335. 

Physical characters: of the Araba, C. G. 
Seligman, 214; of two Pitesirn 
Islanders, A. Keith, 88; see also 
Cramiology. Physical Anthropology. 

Physical Anthropology : arboreal deseant 
of man, 89; arhoreal man, T1: Awz- 
tralian crania, 113; Burgundian 
Switzerland, 120; Central Provinces, 
India, 13; Ecuador, 109; Gogodara, 
132 ; Indo-Aryan race, 91; Litu, 244; 
Masarwas, 43; Piltdown skull, 59, 60 
(84); Pitcaien Islanders, 88 ; Shippea 
men, 40; Tahitian, 88; U8. nyu 
Alasia, 26; sep also Arabs, Craniology, 
Stone Age. 

Physiognomy, Lifuan, 253. 

Physiology, essentials af, 27. 

Pig-tails worn in the Balkans, 445. 

Piltdown Skull, 59, 6O (84), 

Pinhey Memorial Medal, 114. 

Pitcairn Islanders, Physical Character- 
istics of two, 88. 

Plastje, 5. T., Sechuana Proverbs (re- 
riewed), 99. 

Plaatje, 8. T., and Jones; D., A Sechuana 
Reader (reviewed), 125. 

Plsitwork, carvings of, 104. 

Plants: Lifuan, names of, 268; Palio- 
lithic, 71. 

Pleistocene: Man, 60; ponies, 381; we 
also Stone Age, Stone implementa. 

Poisoning of arrows by Masarwas, 45. 


P. 


Pacific Ocean and Islands, ser Occania, 

Paddle, ceremonial, Kalnbari, 44. 

Pach, se rice. 

Pahang loom, 347. 

Painting of body, Lifu, 254. 

Palwolithie Age: Cave paintings (Malaga), 
28; flint implements, ete, from near 
Ipswich, 367, ef sey. ; men of the Old 
Stone doe, 60 ; prehistoric man and hts 
dtory, 10; see also Physical Anthro- 
pology. 

Palcolithic man, GO; see aleo Stone Age. 

Papua, se¢ New Gaines. 

Parkyn, E. A.; rer. of La Pileta a 
Benojan (Malaga) Espagne, 28. 

Parsons, Elzic : Antelope Clan in Keresan 
Custome and Myth, 131 

Parsona, F.G., revs. of : Arboreal Man, 71; 
piopeegraphie. tracings of Australian 





Peake, ae E.: wnkigies bronze figure 
from Silchester, 115; the racial ele- 
ments concerned in the first siege of 
Troy, 58 ; reev. of - Neolithic dewponds 
and cattleways, 72; the Glastonbury 
Lake Village, Vols, | and U1, 137. 

People and Language of Lifo, Loyalty 
Is., Sidney H. Ray, 259 ; se atso Liu. 

Pepo (Swahili jin or devil), exorcism of, 


420 ff. Polygamy in Lifu, 287. 
Perry, W. J. rev. of Social Paychology, Ponapé, see Caroline Is. 
41. Pottery: Central American, 8 (17); : 


Personal ornaments: Greenwich Atoll, 
130 (188); Lifu, 256; Masarwas, 44. 
Petrie, W, M. Flinders: Links of North 
and South, 104 ; rers. of: A History of 
Sumer and Akkad, 62; Collection 


Masarwa, 46; of cave period in 
Seles, £10; ‘of Mousterian age from 

Prain, Sir D.; Geopraphicn Diffusion of 
Kava and Betel, 77. 
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Prehistoric Archwology, se Archeology, 
Megaliths, Stone Age, Stone Im- 
plementa. 

Prehistoric Man and His Story, 10. 

Presidential Address: How can the 
Institute beat serve the noeds of 
Anthropology ? (A. Keith), 12. See 
also Anthropological Inatitute, history 
af. 

Priest, Ibo, burial of, 183. 

Prichard, Dr. J, ©., 14 ef, sey. 

Proceedings of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute for 1917, 455. 

Puberty customs, Lifuan, 286. 

Punjab, Muhammadan Betrothal Ob- 
servances, 45, 66, 


Ki. 

Races, Indo-Arygan, 91. 

Racial Elements concerned in First Siege 
of Troy, 33, 58. 

Rattles in religious ceremonies, Dusun, 
159. 

Rattray, EK. &., Ashanti Proverbs, the 
Primitive Ethics of a Savage People 
(reviewed), 9. 

Ray, Sidney H.: People and Language 
of Lifu, Loyalty Ta., 259 (see also Lifm) ; 
People of Greenwich Atoll, 130; So- 
called Malayta vocabulary, 78; revs. 
af; Anthropological Report on Sierra 
Leone, 92 ; comparative vocabulary of 
SikololoSilni-Simbundsa, 12; Geo 
logical Survey, Canada, Report 1916, 
135; Grammar of the Sema-Naga 
language, 133; Introduction to 
Tndonesian linguistic, 98; My 
Yoruba alphabet, 63;  Sochuann 

proverbs, 99; specimens of angunges 
from Sierra Leone, 80; the lancnac 
families of Afriea, 11. 

Rea, A., Catalogue of the Prehistoric 

Antiquities from Adichanabur sand 
phair (reviewed), 47. 

Real, Sir C. Hercules ; Siberian bronzes 
and Chinese jade, 1; obituary notices 
of Sir E. B. Tylor, 16; Worthing. 
ton G. Smith, 129. 











Record-making, Lifuan, 271, 

Red Indian Coiffure, 3. 

Reed, evolution of, 340, 

Reed instrument, Arab, 414. 

Reid, Clement (the late): report on roots 
in Ipswich valley deposits, 372. 

Reincarnation, [bo belief, 210, 

Relationships: Ancient Guatemala, 119 ; 
Lifuan, 280ff.; Nandi, Masai, and 
Thonga, 46°; Masarwa, 86. 

Religion: Africa, Bongo, 67; Arab, 
Swahili, 420; Dusuns of Borneo, 151 ;. 
Equpt, 38; Europe, 104; Litu, 295 ;. 
Masarwa, 52; sacred megaliths, Mada— 
gascar, 448; Sierra Leone, 92; 35. 
Nigeria, 44; Theiem, 39; Trobriand 
Is, 76; Zulu enlt of the dead, 95,. 
121. See als Burial, Folk Lore, 
Marriage, Mythology. 

Rest-doys, a study in early low. and 
morahty, LOO. 

Rice: eating rice as sign of marriage, 
Dusuns, 159; reaping ceremony, 
Dusun, 152. 

Ritual, weavers’, 933, 344, 366. 

Robertson, A.W. D., and Berry, RB. J. 
Dioptographiec Tracings of Ninety Aus- 
tralian Aboriginal Crania (reviewed), 
113. 

Rock-paintings of Masarwas, 49. 

Rock-tonubs of Meir, 48. 

Roscoe, John, the Northern Bantu 
(reviewed), 35. 

Rose, H. A.: Muhammadan Betrothal 
Observances in the Punjab, 45, 66 ; 
Notes on ancient Royal Hindu marriage 
customa, 31. 

Rostro-carinate. implements, evolution 
from primitive Kentian Plateau tm- 
pPlements, 31 | 

Reth, H. Ling: Studies im Primitive 

Looms, Part U1, 113; Part ITl,.825> 
see Glee Loon. 

Hotuma loom, 364. 

Routledge, W.S.; The Northern Banta, 
68. 

Royal Hindu marriage customs, 31 ef ery, 

Russell, R. V., Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces (irewiewod), 13. 
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Russia: Age of Bronce, 86 ; folk-tales, 85 ; 

prehistoric Antiquities, 134; see alo 
8. 

Sahean inscriptions, 220, 

Sacrifices : animal, Tho, 164 ff.; at menhirs, 
Madagasear, 449; rice-culture, Dusuns, 
153; slaves, Ibo, 181 ff; Zulu, 95 
(145). 

Sahara loom, 135. 

Salisbury, Festival Book of, 25. 

Salutations, Lifuan, 276. 

St. Martin’s Place, No. 4, 18, 19, 26, 30. 

St. Mathias I. loom, 359. 

senha loom, 335. 

Sarkar, BR. K,, Folk Element in Hindu 
Culture (reviewed), 122. 

Seott Elliot, G. F,, Prehistoric Man and 
His Story (resteived), 10. 

Scrapers: Mousterian, $99; Aurignacian, 

e=4 03. 

Soythian antiquities, 1. 

Seythians and Greeks, E. H. Minns 
(reviewed), 108. 

Seasons, Lifuan, 264. 

Bahiniie proveris, 99 ; render, 125. 


Second burial: Tho, 167 - meaning af, 
209. 

Secret Societies : Poro, 118 ; Sierra Leone, 
110, 22. 


Section H, 21. 

Seligman, Brenda Z%.: The Relationship 
Systems of the Nandi, Masai, and 

Seligman, C,G.; Bongo funerary figure, 
67; canoe prow ornaments, Nether- 
lands New Guinea, 30; physical 
characters of the Araba, 214 ef aeq. ¢ rev. 
of Essentials of Physialogy, 27. 

Sema-Naga Language, 133. 

Serbian ballads and by Serbian authors, 
some South Slav customs as shown in, M. 
Edith Durham, 4535: blood-fends, 436 ; 
customary law, 485; Exogamy, 447 ; 
head-hunting, 445 ; marriage pustionis, 
440; disen-cutting, 446; stoning to 
death, 459; wearing of sak title: 445, 
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Serpent juju, of Kalahari, 44. 

Sesarwa, see Masarwas. 

Seton-Karr, Capt. H. W.: Flint 
Implements in the Desert East of the 
Suez Canal, 18. 

Shan textiles, 124. 


Shans, TO, 
Shaw, Rev. A.: dieng (Dinka) Songs, 


Shipped Man, 40. 

Shklovaky, L W.: In Far North-East 
Siberia (reviewed), 79. 

Siberia: Archeology, 108; bronzes, 1; 
in Far North-East, 79. 

Siherian Year, S24. 

Sibree J., A Naturnlist in Madagascar 
(reviewed), 51. 

Sierra Leone : Anthropological Meport, 92 ; 
looms, 120, 142 ff. ; Mende dances, 
102: people, products and secret sociefies, 
110. 

Signalling, Lifu, 271. 

Sinai,-see Arabs. 

Skeat, W. W.: rev. of History of the 
Family, 97. 

Skene, R.: Arab and Swahili Dances and 
Ceremonies, 413 ef avy. 

Skinner, H. D.: Maori Hei-tiki, 105. 

Skull form, # Craniology. 

Slav, South, customs, 435. 

Sley, 341. 

Sling, Lifn, 263. 

Sling Stones, Hawatian, 57. 

Smith Reginald: report on pottery from 
Mousterian level, near [pewich, 408. 
Smith, Worthington G., Obituary Notice 

of, 129. 

Smoking amongst Masarwas, 4). * 

Snares, Masarwa, 46, 

Social Progress and the Darwinian theory, 
61. 

Social psychology, 41. 

Sociology ; African relationship systems, 
46; China, 36; Guatemala, 119; 
history of family, 9'7 ; India, 13 ; Kere- 
ean, 131; laws and morality, 100; 
negro in America, 50; Social peychalogy, 
41; U8, and Alaska, 26; swe ale 
Marriage. 


Solomon Islands, So-called Malayta 
Vocabulary, 78. 

Solutrean implements, 394, 405. 

Songs, Masarwa, 54, 

Soul, [bo theory of, 211. 

Spear-thrower, Lifu, 263. 

Spence Lewis, myths and legends of 
ancient Egypt (reviewed), 38; myths 
and eae of Babylonia and Asayria 
(reviewed), 106, 

Spirits: as body-snatchers, Dusun, 159 ; 
of disease, Dusun, 153 ff. ; of the dead, 
Trobriand Is., 76; Zulu, 95; see also 
Burial, Tho, Magic, Religion. 

Spool, s¢ Looms. 

Squid-hook Sinkers and Sling Stones, 
Hawaii, 57. 

Start, Laura E., Burmese Textiles from 
the Shan and Kachin Districts (reriewes), 

Steppe horses, 380 ff. 

Stevens, F., Festival Book of Salisbury 
(reviewed), 25. 

‘Stewart Is, (Sikiana) loom, So4. 

Stirke, W. E. C., and Thomas, A. W. 
A Comparative Vocabulary of Siko- 
lolo - Silui - Simbunda —_ (revieter), 
113. 

Stone Ave, culture stages in valley 
deposits near Ipawich, J. Reid Mour, 
$67 ¢ sy,: analyses of horse bones, 
385; animal bones, 379; Aurignacian 
implements, 394, 401 #f, ; Coombe rock, 
377; coprolite medallion, 411; cowpe- 
de-poing, 399 ; erosion of valley, 374; 
flint niplemotite, S81 ff. ; ouloginal 
dats, 368; gravers, 405; Hipparion, 
880 horse bones, 379; human bones, 
578; “Ipawich” man, 374; Mous- 
terian implements, 394, 396 ff. ; Neo- 
lithie arrow-head, 406; nosed scrapers, 
403; Pleistocene ponies, 351; pottery 
in. Monsterian layer, 391, 407 ; pottery 
of Mousterian age in Belgium, 410; 
report on. deposits, 373, on peat, S71, 
ete 372, on sand, 370; scrapers, 

‘custerian, tt sap 403: 
a it Taine 









dnatex, 


mary, 411; tarté planes, 402 ; tortoise 
cores, 396. 

Stone-boiling, Lifu, 260. 

Stone implements: Ashanti, 5; finger 
grips, 65 ; Hawaiian aling-stones, 57 ; 
| Kap stone of Masarwas, 49 ; Norfolk 
and Suffolk, 65; rostro-carinate, 31; 
Suez canal, 18; se ales Archeology, 
Stone Age. 

Stoning to death, Balkan, 439. 

Strong's, I. (Ualan) loom, 358, 

Studies in Primitive Looms, H. Ling 
Roth, Part I, 113, UT, #25; ace alao 

Sudan: Bongo funerary figure, 67 ; Dinka 
songs, 34; physical characters of 
Arabe, 226. 

Suez Canal, flint implements found to 
the east of the, 18. 

Sumatra loom, $29, 350. 

Supernatural beings, 296 ; Burial, Lifu, 
288; ave also Religion, Spirits, Magic. 

Surgery, Lifuan, 273. 

Swahili, Arab and, dances and ceremonies, 
413 ff. ; see aleo Dances. 

Sword dance (Ragha), Arab, 415. 

Sykes, Sir Mark, The Caliph’s Last 
Heritage (reviewed), 14. 

Syntax, Sesarwa, TI. 


T. 
Tabu: and reat days, 100; Dusun, 155, 
Tahitian physical characteristics, 88. 
Tales and customs of Masarwns, 78. 
Tallgren, A. M. : Collection Tovostine des 
Antiquités Préhistoriques de Minoue- 
ainsk, conservées chez le Dr. Karl 
Hedman a Vasa (reviewed), 134; 
Collection Zaoussailoy au mes 
Historique de Finland 4 Helsing 


(reviewed), 86 
Tambourine, Arab, 416. 





Taste names, Lifaan, S01 

Tao, L. K. and Y. R. Leong, Village and 
Town Life in China (reviewed), 36. 
‘ati Bushmen, see Masarwis. 

Tattooing, Lifu, 264. 
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Index, 


Technology: Arab musical instruments, 
413; British Building Construction, 83 ; 
Burmese textiles, 124; Chinese jade, 1; 
Gogodara, Papua, 132; Greenwich 
atoll, 130; Hawaiian hook-sinkers and 
sling stones, 57; Naga hoes, 74; 
Papuan trumpets, 55, 56; se also 
Archmology, Art, Lifn, Looms, 

. Masarwas, Stone Age, Stone Imple- 
ments. 

Tempassuk, se Borneo. . 

Temples immergées ile la Nuh, Bisel, 3'7. 

Textiles: Burmese, 124; see also Looms, 

Texta: in Seearwa, 74; a also 

Thesm and hwmanism, 39. 

Thomas, H. H.; Report on sand from 
Ipswich valley deposit, 370. 

Thomas, N. W.: Anthropological report 
on Sierra Leone (revived), 92; bases 
of mummeration, 96 ; notes on Kukurukn, 
32; secret societies, W. Africa, 118 ; 
some Tho burial customs, 160 ef seq, ; 
specimens of languages from Sierra 
Leone (reviewed), BO ; tone and melody, 
69 ; recs. of : Grammar of [bo language, 
126; Sierra Leone, its people, products, 
and secret societies, 110. 

Thomas, A. W., and Stirke, D, K. Oe 
Comparative Vocabulary of 
‘SiluiSimbunda (reviewed), 112. 

Thonga Relationship Systems, 46. 

Time measurement, Lifuan, 266, 


Tone : and Melody in Yoruba and Kuku- 
ruku Songa, 69 ; in Kukuruku, 32. 

Tools, Lifu, 259. 

Torday, E.: Zulu cult of the dead, 121; 
rec, of Savage man in Central Africa, 23. 

Tortoise cores, 396 ; 

Totemism: Masarwa, 53; Netherlands 
New Guinea, 30; Northern Bantu, 35 
(Bl); Sierra Leone, ©92 (136); 
Tsimshian crest-poles, 94, 

Traps and pitfalls of the Masarwas, 4i. 

Trade, Lifuan, 293. 

Transactiona of the Ethnological Society, 

16, 18. 








Transpacific Migrations, 19, 

Transport, Lifu, 263. 

Treasurer's Report for 1916, 5. 

Trepanning, Lifnan, 273. 

Tribal elements, NV. A. Indian, disappearance 
of, 26. 

Tribes : and castes of the Central Provinces, 
13 > Lifuan, 289; Masarwa, 38. 

Trobriand Islands, Spirita of the Dead, 
76, 

Troy, the First Siege of, Racial Elemente. 
concerned in, 33, 58. 

Tsimshian Crest-poles, 94. 

Turkey: The Caliph’s Last Heritage, 
14. 

Tylor, Sir Edward: and the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences, 54; obituary 
notice of, 16. 


L, 


(Voanda Protectorate, Bantu of, 35. 
Universities and Anthropology, 28. 


¥. 


Fillage and town life in China, 36. 

Vishwanath, Pandit; Ancient Royal 
Hindu Marriage Customs (with notes 
by H. A. Rose), 31 ef sey, 

Vocabulary: of animal names, Lifuan, 
267; of colour vision, Lifman, 250; 
SitololoSilui-Sinidunda, 12, See also 
Lifu, Linguistics, Masarwas. 


W. 
Wartare, Lifuan, 293. 
Warp beams, s¢ Looms, 
Warp spacer, 40. 
Warping-bench, Ponapé, 356. 
Weapons: Lifn, 263; Masarwa, 45 > 
Siberian Bronze Age, 134; sre aise 
Stone Implements, Stone Age. 


Weaving, see Looms. 

Webster, H., Rest Days (reviews), 109, 

Werner, A. : Language Families of Africa 
(reviewed), 11 ; Notes to paper on Arab 


index, 
and Swahili dances and ceremonies, | Wright, W.: rev. of Earliest Man, 
434; rem. of: a Sechuana reader, (Migeod), 136. 
125; the Northern Bantu, 35, Wraxall, Pete, an Abridgment of Indian 
Westervelt, W. D., and Hawatian Legends Affaire (rewtewed), 111. 


of Volcanoes (reviewed), 82. 
Widows: remarriage of, in Lifu, 287 ; 


see alay bo, | 
Wiefull, J, K., rev, of Development of ¥. 
British Building Construction (Inno- 
cent), 83. Yoruba: alphabet, 63 ; songs, 69. 


Young, Charles and Edwin: Pitcairn 
Telanders, 88. 
Yeabel Is., vocabulary, 78. 


“Wildfire” and Marriages between 
Persona of the same Name, 20. 

Winds, Lifuan names for, 268. 

Women, burial of, see [bo. 

Wooden Trumpets, New Guines, 55, 
56. : 

Woodson, C. G., The Journal of Negro 4 
History, Vol. Il, No. | (reviewer), 50. Zulu Cult of the Dead, 95, 121 
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S. We 140, OFLA 


“A book that is shut is but a block” 
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Please’ help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 


